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PEBFACE 


Thih Histoiy of Lord Lytton’s Indian Adminisfcralion 
has boon drawn up in compliance, as fur as cinium- 
stances pcjrmitted, witli the instnnjtions in tuy father's 
will, whicli wei-e as follows : ‘ I request my wife to 
endeavour I.0 obtain tlie assistance of some slatcsmaii 


or writer, in whose ability and character she has 
coufideuce, for the ])rodu(Jti<ui of a (‘oinplelf* r»‘i:ord 
of my Indian Administration.’ With this rf*(juebl at 
heart niy tnother first turned to Sir John Strardiiy, 
my fatlu'r’s colleague and most loyal frientl. who 
responded to her ai>peal with (tordial zeid. Into his 
hands were placed all the privjite and official dofut- 
ments of I.ord Lytton’s Vic.er(yally, and no msvn 
was more Idgldy qualified to deal wdlli them than 
he. Unfortutiately, ilhiess interrupf.cd his lullilnient 
of this task, and his medictal advisers forbade his 


undertaking jiiiy arduous work. Ifis assist aiic-c, 
■ however, in the'^preparation of tins book has beeji 
invaluable. The first cliapters ow»j miieb I.0 his 
pen, Jitid his advi()^ tliroughont has been continually 
sought, and ungruc^^ingly g!v<!U, 

fi’lie materials (^dlocted and preserved b}- my 
father in eoiinectiou iyitli his work in India were so 
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jiniijlc, Ills lnll'CTs, 
deliiilcil Hiitl cDHSccu 
almost m*' * 
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seemed mo.sli 5 wl(!i( 
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ill the Indian 0 « 
had placed con Ik 
personal liicndsh 
appealed [ have ' • 
edective lielp, in 
criticism, hut. alsi 
Sir Alfred Tiya!' 
Ills puLhsl led wril- * 
book, and in iJi 
father’s frontier p 
istaii I have had tl . 
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viii LORD IjYTTON’S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 

LordLytton’a policy eighteen years ago, and which to 
this day has prevented it from receiving any measure 
of fair play. The present narrative gives to the 
public, for die first time, the true inner history of an 
administration which has been greatly criticised, yet 
little understood. It is hoped that a knowledge 
of the authentic facts may lead to a calm and just 
^appreciation of an Englishman who, as he always 
regarded above aU other objects the welfare of his 
country, devoted to that end in his various onicf-s 
the services of his whole working life. 
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LOED LYTTON’S 
INDIAN ADMINISTEATION 


CHArTEE I 

INTKODITCTION 

Tiik most important public post ever held by Lord 
Lytlou was offered to liiiii at a time when he was 
contemplating tlie immediate close of his official 
career. He was then only forty-four years of age, but 
having two years previously succeeded, on the death 
of Ills talhe-r, to the title jmd family estate, his longing 
desire was to retire from public life, and devote the 
remaijider of his days to the exclusive pursuit of 
literature and his homo duties. In the spring of 
187') lie had been appointed Minister of Legation 
at Lisl)on, and this he intended to be his hist 
dix)l<)mtitio post. 

Tlte Governorship of Madras had been oflcrod 
to him early in this year; this he had refused after 
consulting his medical advisor, who solemnly assured 
him that the <'onst.itutional dolicaciy from wliich he 
suffered was of a kind to be specially aggravated and 
increased by the climate and work in India, and that 
he could not witli safety accept such a post. 

On Noveml)er liS, 187 r>, lie received the following 
letter from the Prime Minister ; r 
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3Ir. Disraeli to Lord Lytton 

‘ 2 Whitehall GendenB, S.W. : Novemhei 2B, 1876. 

‘My dear Lytton, — ^Lord Northbrook has resigned 
the Viceroyalty of India, for purely domestic reasons, 
and mil return to England in the spring. 

‘ If you be willing, I will submit your name to the 
Queen as his successor. The critical state of affairs 
in Central Asia demands a statesman, and I believe 
if you will accept tliis high post you will have an 
opportunity, not only of serving your country, but 
of obtaining an enduring fame. 

‘ Yours sincerely, 

‘ B. Disiueli.’ 

To this letter Lord Lytton replied : 


Lord Lytton to Mr. Disraeli 

‘Lisbon: December 1, 1876. 

‘My dear Mr. Disraeli, — ^No man was ever so 
greatly or surprisingly honoured as I am by your 
splendid offer, nor could any man possibly feel 
prouder than I do of an honour so unprecedented, or 
more deeply anxious to deserve it. 

‘But I should ill requite your generous confidence 
were I to accept the magnificent and supremely im- 
portant post for which you are willing to recommend 
me to the Queen, without first submitting to your 
most serious consideration a circumstance which 
cannot be already known to you, and in which you 
will probably recognise a paramount disqualifica- 
tion.’ 

He then went on to explain that the condition of 
his health would, he feared, at times render him 
incapable of prolonged mental labour coupled with 
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iinxiety, and, at any rate, prevent him from count- 
ing on the enjoyment of that physical wnindness 
and strength which might other\nse have lieljjed 
to oouuterart liis inexperience ^>f all odniitnufratire 
business and liis ignorance at the outset of Indian 
affairs. This consideration he urged not. n])on i)rivate 
but upon public grounds: ‘I assure jv)a most 
csarnestly,’ he wrote, ‘that if, with the certainty of 
leaving m3'' life behind nn: in India, 1 Jjad a rt*asona}>le 
•ihanoe of also l(*aving tlicre a reputation comparable 
to Jjord Ma3'o’s, I would still without a inomenl-'s 
hesitation embrace the high destiny you plarse within 
1113' grasj). I hit. the gratitude, indust ly, and tc’M 
which must, help me to c:f)mp<*n8alft all ni3'' other 
(hdiciouoics afford no gnaranlets against, l,his ph^vsical 
dilliculty. 1 am jjersuaded that 3*00 will not mis- 
imderstand the hesilatijui and anxiety it. c,anses me. 

. . . If tlier<« h«{ reasons unknown to me, which, 
upon jmrfd3'' public grounds (the only ones 1 would 
iisk 3^)u to <‘<msi<l(‘r), still disjmse you to incur such 
.a risk, an int.iinjition from 3'oii to tliat effect will 
relieve me from all hesitiiliion. Cn t.hat (Kise, and 
in that case onl3% 1 shall regard 3'our le.tter, not jis 
an olHir which I can decline, compat.ihl3' with my 
intcns(« api»reciat.ion of the undeserved honour it 
involves, Ixit as a high and glorious command, which 
if would be a, diTidiction of dul-.v to disobey'.’ 

'rii(i answe.r t.o this letter wsis kdegr.aplujd on 
I)c<iember ^0 : 

Mr. /finrudi lo ljf>rt( Ij^fitna 

nrikUicId: DccMkibfjtr 20, 1H70. 

‘We have e,ai*efiiUy csmsidere,d 3’oiir httUx’, and 
liiive not changed our opinion. We regard the 
matttw Jis settliid.’ ' 
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Oa January 7, 1876, Lord Salisbury, then Secre- 
tary of State for India, telegraphed to Lord Lyttou : 

‘Announcement of your appointment has been 
officially made and well received. Very importfiiit 
that you should come home soon, as many pre- 
parations to be made and much business to be trans- 
acted.’ 

Lord Lytton prepared to leave Lisbon at once, 
and was in England by the end of January. Tlis 
wife and children followed him as soon as po 3 si]>le, 
and he undertook to sail for India by March 20. 

Writing to an intimate friend on the eve of his 
departure from Portugal, he said; ‘I have tlu* 
courage of the coward in front of battle, and shall 
march on with an unflinching step.’ The decision 
he had taken was one, he knew, which involv(>(l the 
temporary farewell to all that was most cherislicd 
and pleasant in the life he had laid out for himself; 
but whatever the fate now before him, he could 
it with the knowledge that he had neither riishly 
courted nor selfishly shirked it. In the first year 
and a half of his sojourn in India few could know 
or understand the eztent of the physical misery which 
he endured. But the breakdown whidi ho had 
dreaded never came, and the often ailing condition 
of his health was not allowed to interrupt or int(‘r- 
fere with the work he had undertaken. Prom the, 
moment that he accepted the appointment ho sot 
himself to grapple with the subjects with which 
in the future he would have to deal. He began, as 
he expressed himself to a friend, ‘ knowing nothing 
of India except its myths.’ Shortly after his arrival 
in E n gl a n d, after holding interviews witli his friondM 
of the Cabinet, Mr. Disraeli, Lord Sahsbury, am I 
Lord Oamarvon, he writes: ‘The work is over- 
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wliebning, and most puzzling and sti’ange to me, but 
intensely interesting.’ 

Before entering upon the narrative of Lord 
Lytton’s Indian administration it is nec-essary to give 
some account of the situation, especially witli regard 
to tlie foreign policy of the Indian Government, aisl 
its relations with the frontier State of Afghanistan, 
such as it was left by Lord Northbrook on liis 
retirement. 

The importance of keeping llnssiii at a distanets 
from the North-West IVont.ier of India, by establi.sh- 
ing barriei-s against the advance of her power and t he 
spread of her influence, has been rtMjogiiised bj' sm*- 
cessive Indian governments ever since tlie beginning 
of the <“entury. It is only with regard to the. 
proper m(‘thods and measures for attaining the.«n 
ohjects that opinions have dill'ered. 'I'he gradnal 
growth and ree.ent development of two distitntt 
schools, re])re,.senting two difien'iit policies advoc.'ited 
for dealing witli aHairs beyond our front ie.r, have, 
been recent.ly summarised by »Sir Alfred Lyali in the, 
following tfiniis : 

‘II]> to the era of the Napoleonic, wax's, and so 
long xis Indixi Vr’as only accessible from Kuropc by 
sea, the continentiU polities of Asia gxivxt lint Lngli.s]i 
in India very little <!oueorn. The limits of onr pos- 
sessions were still far distant from tho natural or 
geographical boumhiries of the <*ountry over wlihdi 
onr dominion was graxliuilly expaxiding. Ihit from 
the bxfginning of this century, when it. beeaxue known 
that Napoleon was serhmsly cnLert.aiuing the project 
of an expedition by land xigainst British India, tJie 
project of fortifying oui'selvxxs against jwiy such 
inviision from tlu* north-west by a sysl.nm of alliances 
with the Asijitic powei'S beyond Uiu Indus and the 
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A fgTia.Ti mountains occupied successive Goveruorh- 
General. The first Afghan War was a rash and 
premature attempt to carry out this system. ‘‘I’Iil* 
disastrous result cooled for many years the ardour 
of the party who insisted on the paramount necessity 
of establishing, by friendly means if possible, otlier- 
wise by the display of armed superiority, our iuiluciu'e 
over the rough, recalcitrant, liberty-loving people of 
Afghanistan. Ten years later, when the i&iglish liad 
crossed the Indus and the Bussians were hovering 
about the Ozus, the prospect of a rapid approxima- 
tion of the two rival empires grew much nior«^. 
distinct. But within India we had then much on our 
hands. Nor was it until the country had been finally 
pacified after the Sepoy Mutiny that tlie questi<m of 
barring the further advance of Eussia again took 
shape, and prominence. The policy of setting np 
barriers against a powerful neighboui* is well known 
in Europe ; it consists in establishing a prepondcrfuit, 
diplomatic influence over intervening kingdoms, and 
in placing the weaker States or petty princes und(*r a 
protectorate, or admitting them to an aiTungeiueut 
for the common defence. That this system is sound, 
and peculiarly applicable to Afghanistan and tin*, 
minor chiefsbips beyond our north-western frontier, 
has never been seriously disputed ; and the long <!on- 
troversy (which is at this moment in full vigour) has 
always turned entirely upon ways and means of 
pursuing objects that are generally admitted to be 
desirable. One party has declared confidently in 
favour of active overtures to the tribes and ruhirs 
beyond our borders ; of pressing upon tlieiu fiiondly 
intercourse ; of securmg the contact of their external 
relations ; of inducing them to receive missions, to 
enter ipto co-operative alliances, to acknowledge our 
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protection, siiul to admit British Uesideuts}, and Drilihli 
Aj^cutn. Xo time is to })e lost, aiul no «*ill>rts sjjarod, 
in the resolute* employment rjf all those* device's 
whenjby e-lvilised powers have, since* the days id* the 
Eomans, j^radually impnsoel thedr siipiviuacy 
Itarbarous ueije'hbuur.s. 

‘ Tim otlu'f party luis neveer eh'nieel flm e'xpodicne'y 
or possible lUicuRsity ed tlmse measun's. Hiil whereas 
on tlm one*, side} there has he'cn a (;onstaeil ele'iaaml for 
the speeedy (‘xenition of the; pejliey, I’or distinct, steps 
Ibrwarel to hr*, taken without eh'lay, fen* niyent. tive-r 
tures to Aljflnin Amirs, for ope*ralin« by pn*s.sttre 
wliejro persuasion seemod to work t.oe> slenvly, fier 
intimating to suspie'ious elu(*is that vvhe'ii iVh'ndly 
ofll'rs we-re n'jecteed th(U*e nuirht be force in re'Se'i’vi*, 
on tint othi'i’ side tlmse deineinds weret e>])po.<i‘<l l^y 
politie'.lans ed Llu! more esantiems school as h.'isiy and 
imdeniahlv ha,zardems. *“ Your eone-Hiatoivadvam-es," 
Ute.y ar}fin*el, “must bet ex]M*eted to fail amon;'' jealoiH 
and intriu'.tabli! folk wine only wisJt to be left a.Ioni*, 
and who know as well sis yesu do t lisit ])re>teettiem im stns 
suproiasiuy in disguise, siiid tlisit iidentoarse* with the 
Kiij'llsh sjH'lls inbTvenf.ion. »So that the* ri'je'ctioei eif 
yonr fri<*n<lly eiveTtures will most preibsihly heroine 
nnjndy the fornmlities pi'ejliminary le) some niiesterfnl 
actiesn which will damage! yoeir popnlarity, and will 
entangle you in new rtispemsibilities, military iind 
politi(‘!il, still fiirlluii' beyond your ever moving 
frontiers. If wes really elesire .so jo gsiin the ceai 
lide'.nee of the Afgluins tliat tliiiy may in an »‘inergeney 
staiKl hy ns and agsiinst our einenies, we must abslsun 
from fiireing !>ur fneiwlshlp upon them, i hough our 
relations with th<‘m ought to be ejvil and neigliboiirly. 
And tlus surest way <)f prevent ingsiny misunderstand' 
iitg of our Intstntions is to ke<*p within our own 
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borders until we have just and necessary cause for a 
movement across them, or until the force of circum- 
stances leads an Afghan ruler to seek or willingly 
accept our assistance.” ’ ^ 

The attitude last described has grown to be as- 
sociated with the name of Lawrence. The opposite 
one has been represented with more or less difierence 
by all those ranking themselves on the side of th(i 
Forward Poliqj. With the inauguration of this 
policy Lord Lytton’s name must ever be associated, 
and despite the violent opposition it excited in his 
time, it is the policy which has since been almost 
continuously pursued by his successors. 

It is one of the purposes of this Ijook to set forth 
Lord Lytton’s own defence of this policy ; Uic jjolicy 
of masterly inactivity having in his judgment failed 
to achieve the objects at which it aimed. 

The following historical summary of the events 
which led to the situation in 1870 is given almost 
entirely in Lord Lytton’s own words, taken from 
private notes written in the year 1880. 

All schools of frontier policy are alike 5igre<Ml 
that Russian influence should be excluded from 
Afghanistan at any cost. Lord Lawrence never 
doubted this. In a memorandum dated November 
1808, he said: 

‘No one, of coiu'se, can deny that tlie advance* 
of Russia hi Central Asia is a matter which may 
gravdy affect the interests of England in India. No 
person can doubt that the approach of Russia 
towards our North-West Erontier in India may 
involve us in great difficulties; and this being tlx* 
case, it will he a wise and prudent policy to 
endeavour to maintain a thoroughly friendly powei* 
^ Six Alirod LyaJl. 
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between India and the Itussiaii possessions in Central 
Asia. Nevertheless, it appears to me elc.'U’ tJjat 
it is quite out of our i)o\ver to reekon with any 
degree of certainty on the attainment of this 
desirable end. And,’ he added, ‘I feel no shadow 
of a doubt that, if a fonnidalde invasion of India 
from the west were innnineut, the Afghans m vmmu 
from the Amir of tlie day to llie dum('.stic slave of 
the household, would readily jtnn in it.’ 

These were the views expressed by Lord Law- 
rence in 186B, when tlie only danger appr<‘lu‘nd(*<l 
was the establishment of liussian iiifliK'Uce in 
Afghanistan by forcible means, and when tin* i>ubli<: 
presence of the liussian ])tiwer at Kal)ul, not as the 
foe, bnt SIS the sivowcd friend suid sslly of tlie Amir, 
wius a danger wholly unforeseen. Nor did fjord 
Ijuwreuce counsel passive aequieseenee in such a 
situation when it actually <«!euiTcd. What he e.ou- 
tcnd<*d in 1878 W'as, (hat Itussia rather than t^lcr Ali 
sliould have been called by us to account. And in 
this ho was consistent; for wliat lie luul advised in 
J808 was, that Itussia shoultl be jdainly (old ‘that 
an advance towards India iMjyond a certain jioint. 
would entail upon her war with hlngland in every 
jiai't ol the world.’ 

Ilie relations between Ilussia and .VCghanisfau 
may be said 1.0 have commeneed in tlni year IM7<I 
witli a complimentary letter from Oeiicsral kaitfmann 
to tlie Amir. It was entirely (*ol<»urIess ; and it 
was answered by (.he Amir in terms suggested by 
the Viceroy of India, who found in it no ground for 
objection. But the letters of the liussian (lovernor- 
(icneral gradually assunn'd a (one more praetioal 
and more significant; and in the summer of 1872 
ho addressed to Sher Ali a commuiucaiioi'' about 
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the boundaries of Bokhara which caused 
able sensation in the Kabul Durbar. The .Vinir, wliu 
was much alarmed by it, immediately for wan led 
this letter to the Viceroy, with a l•^>nfid(‘lllifd 
message, the terms of which vvere trausmltt<‘d t<» 
the Government of India through our native agent. 
In this message the Amir drew attention to the 
wish of the Bussian authorities to establiKli 
regular and frequent correspondence with tlw Kabul 
Government,’ and to the fact that tliey nr)w styled 
the Afghan State their ‘neighbour,’ ‘ oblivious of tin* 
fact that Bokhara and Kliiva intervened’; and the 
message closed with an entreaty to the British 
Government to ‘ bestow more serious attention tlirm 
they have hitherto done on tlio es1,abli.shnu-nl. ami 
maintenance of the boundaries of Afghanistan.’ 

This appeal was made to the British ({overumeni 
in 1872 ; and in reply to it the Amir was atlvised to 
thank General Kaufinann for the friendly simtijnenls of 
a letter which had causedllis Uighness so much uiieasi 
ness. For the purpose of retissuriiig him the Vieen»\ 
expressed to the Amir his confident belief that tlm 
assurances given by Bussia to Miigland in r(*gard to 
Afghanistan would be strictly and faitldully mllieivd 
to.* Nevertheless, General Kaufinann (jonlinued lu> 
correspondence, and in the autumn of the same year 
the Bussian officer acting for him at Tashkemi in 
formed the Afghan Governor of Balkh of the desire ol 
the Bussian Government ‘that the relations hefw.en 
theBussians and Afghans slioiild become more linii 
and consoUdated daily.’ a’his wiiile ‘ |>osili\e 
assurances ’ were being given by the Uussian (lovern 


*1. * ^ Euasiaa Govornmont hud aMnirnl Lonl fliiroi.t.ii 

AighaniBiMi as eomi.Woly outHi,l« iIh« hj,!,,.,,! 
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ment to the Enjflish Eorei;/!! Office that the ^ rniperial 
Cabinet coutiuuee to consider Afj'lianistan as entirel}’ 
beyond its sphere of action.’ 

Again the Amir was infonned by the Viceroy 
tliat the British (Government in nowise hhsired t>r 
approved liis dissatisfaction at the iiicretising fniqiuMicy 
and significance of these unsolicited coininuni cal ions. 
His Highness conse<[uently ceased to cf)ii.sult the 
Kritish (Govemnient about them, and in (lu! winter «tl‘ 
187;} the acting G over i lor-O eneral n f J tus.siai 1 1’u rkcsla 1 1 
appears to have considered himself in a ]>i>sitie>n to 
address Slier Ali as a suborilinafe ally of the Iiu.ssi;m 
(lovernmout. ‘ T entertain the hope,’ he wrote, ‘ that 
th<i liigh Oovernor-fileneral will not refuse your 
re([uest, and tliat he will represent tf) Ih.Vr. tin* 
Emperor your eudeavour to become worthy of the 
grai'.e of my august Master.’ 

At the close of tluit year the Amir’s disrt'garilcd 
appreh(insion.s had lieeu jusUlu'd hy the Ihissian con- 
quest of Khiva. Eroni the (jovernor-denend of 
British India, to whom he Jiad so recently confuted 
those uppreheusions, he received no coinmnnh'ation 
whatever on tliat rapid realisation of them which 
closely coiicemed his interests and deeply afllutted 
his feelings. Hut from the (h)venior-( General of 
Itussiau Turkestan lie received a long eominmiication, 
frankly reiiopiising in the, fall of Jvliiva lui event 
wliuih Jlis Highness coiddiiot reusonahly be e.vpee.ted 
U) regard with indiflerence. Slier Ali diil not e-onsull 
the Vi<!er()y aljout his reply to demu-al Kaiifmann. 
And tills was ordy natural; for ho must liave clearly 
gathered, lirstfrom the language, and then from the 
siltMic-e of the Viceroy, that on this matter lim views 
and leeliugiS of the Hritish (lov<>rmmmt wort' allogetht'r 
different from his own. Hut it ivas immediately after 
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Histonoai Sher Ali’s receipt of General Kaufmann’s ccmiimnii- 
Suminaiy cation about Khiva that the first significant change 
occurred in the tone of his own communications with 
the Viceroy. Till then no Amir of Kabul luwl ever 
ventured to address the Viceroy of India in l<‘tl(*r.s 
not written in the Amir’s own name and bearing the 
Amir’s own signature. Disregarding this established 
etiquette, Sher Ali now, for the first tune, addressed 
the Viceroy indirectly, through one of Ihe Afghan 
Ministers, in a form for whicli tliere was absolui<‘l.y 
no precedent. While Sher Ali was thus beginning 
to display his estrangement from the. GovJtrnmenl of 
India, these are the terms in which lu* wjis addressed 
by the Government of Kussian Turkestan in the 
spring of 1873 : 

‘I hope,’ writes theEussian autliorily at Tashkend, 
‘that after your death Sirdar Abdullah Jan will 
follow your example and make himself an ally and 
friend of the Emperor’ — the ally and friend, llial 
is, of a Power pledged to treat Afglianislan as a 
State entirely beyond the sphere of its inllucnce! 
This letter was quickly followed by aiiolber from 
General Kaufmann himself on tlie same subjei't. ‘ I 
hope,’ writes the Eussian Governor-General, ‘that 
the chain of friendship now existing bel.wecMi Uiissia 
and Afghanistan will in future increase and beitoine 
firm, owing to the recent allianecj between the 
Emperor of Eussia and the (luoen of England ; ' and 
he adds : ‘I doubt not that this alliance of the two 
Powers will be an omen for those c.oiuitries which are 
under the protection of tlxe Emperor of Eussia and 
the Queen of England.’ 

While appreciating the skill with which a 
matrimonial alliance between, two reigning liousi's is 
here r^resented as a political alliances Ixilwecn two 
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empires, and the significant anxiety of the writer to 
convey assurances which would have come more 
naturally from the Yiceroy of India, European 
readers might not be disposed to attach to the 
phraseology of this letter any special importance. 
But Asiatics ore accustomed to weigh such utterances 
with scrupulous attention; and its native agent at 
Kabul reported to the Government of India that on 
the receipt of this letter the Kabul Durbar observed : 
* The Uussian Government has now made itself partner 
in tlie protection of Afghanistan.’ 

An event now occurred which Lord Lytton con- 
sidered to be the turning-point in our relations with 
Afghanistan. Tn the year 1873 Sher Ali reviewed 
his posit.ioii. There was much in it which, rightly or 
wrongly, had caused him increasing anxiety; and 
finding in rec-ent occurrences significant indications 
of future <jontingenc!ies, he appears to liave then 
wisely realiscid the inevitable necessity of accepting 
closer and more subordinate relations with one or 
other of liis two great European neighbours. To us 
his preltM-enee was given. And in 1873 the Amir 
made a last c'.fibrt to obtain from the British Govern- 
ment more definite and practical protection from the 
unsolicited patronage of liussia. 

Iluj Envoy sent by the Amir of Kabul to confer 
with tJic Viceroy of India at Simla in 1873 said to 
Lonl Northbrook: ‘Whatever specific assurances 
the llnssifuxs may give, and however often tliese may 
be repciated, the people of Afghanistan can place no 
confidence in them, and will never rest satisfied 
unless they are assured of the aid of the British 
Government.' 

The Viccfroy telegraphed home, and proposed to 
assure him Uiat tlie Government would help the Amir 
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wilih money, axms, and troops, if necessary’, to repel 
an unprovoked invasion, if he unreservedly accepted 
our advice in foreign affairs. But the Duke of 
Argyll entirely declined to sanction any such und<*r- 
taking; and the Viceroy could only promise the 
Envoy to assist him in any circumstances with advice, 
assure him that a Bussian invasion of Afghanistan 
was not apprehended, and offer to supply liim with 
a certain quantity of arms. But the possibility of 
direct invasion was by no means tlie only tlanger 
anticipated by the Afghan Envoy, although the point 
on which he desired to be satisfied was whether he 
might count on the English to defend liim against 
actual aggression. He said also, and he said it \(‘ry 
distinctly, that the Amir contemplated wiUi serious 
anxiety the inevitable result of those unceasing and 
increasing endeavours which, in the circumstanc.<is 
explained by the Envoy, the llussian autlmrilics n.t 
Tashkend, if not checked by our intcrvcuition, 
certaui to make for the acquisition and t'xcrclsc of 
some influence in his kingdom. To tluiso rc])rt!scnlfi- 
tions no direct reply was ^ven ; but the Amir was 
told that the Government of India thought it highly 
desirable that a British officer should be dej)U((5<l lo 
examine the northern boundaries of Afghanistan, and 
to communicate with His Highness at Kabul regard- 
ing the measures necessary for the fronti(fr’s security. 
The Amir’s reply, which plainly, though in rfsorvc<l 
language, iudicated disappointment at th(‘ failure 
of his negotiations for a defensive alliancu against 
Bussia, merely stated that there wore giuicral 
objections to European travellers in his country. 

To those who look back, after the laps(i of 
twenty-five years, upon these transactions thercj <'an 
be no dqubt that the refusal of the British Ministry 
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to entertain Sher Ali’s request for an assurance of Hietorfeai 
protection was fraught with very serious consequences, 
and that the departure of the Afghan Envoy was 
followed, in effect, by the rupture of friendly relations 
at Kabul. 

In 1873 Sher ./Ui had the sense to perceive in 
time that Afghanistan could not permanently stand 
alone, and that sooner or later she must openly 
and practically throw in her lot with that Power 
which might prove, nut only best able, but also most 
willing, to befriend and assist her. Eecent events, 
to which the ] Jritish Government appeared indifferent, 
had convinced him that the time was at hand when 
her final choice must be made ; and he was disposed 
to give his alliance to the highest bidder for it. 

Jlnssia was apparently the must willing, and she was 
obviously the* beat able, to make the highest bid. 

When Sher Ali Ibund th({ liritish Government so 
iindisguiscdly afraid of increasing its liabilities on 
his behalf, and so appiirently disinclined to contract 
with him any (dosor or more responsible relations, it 
is not surprising that he should have accepted liussia’s 
repeated iirssuraucc of her constant desire* to consoli- 
date and tighten what General Kaufmann correctly 
called the clj^ain of her friendship with him — that 
chain which, to use the Amir’s own expression, 
eventually dragged not oidy Afghanistan, but India 
also, into a ‘sea of troubles.’ 

At all events, after tlie return to Kabul of Sher 
Ali’s Envoy in 1873 there was a marked change for 
tluj worst! in the Amir’s attitude towards the Govern- 
ment tjf India, and less thaJi l.wo years later there 
wsis a very important change in the cliaraoter of Ids 
relations with tJie Government of liussian Turkestan. 

Ln tlie stjcoiul week of September 1875 a native 
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Eussiaa Envoy arrived for the first time at Kaiml, 
and was entertained there with marked ronshh'rat ion. 
as the confidential bearer of verbal commmiu'atintiN 
and a letter from General Kaufmaim. From lhat lime 
forward the Eussian Governor-General was, for all 
practical purposes, permanently represented at Kabul, 
in the most efficacious manner, by relays of special 
Envoys, the one arriving as the other left . * The < lovcrn 
ment of India was informed by its offieiatin^^ Comm is 
sioner atPeshawur that the business of these I'iiivojs, 
whatever it might be, could not be ascert.airi.cd by *)iir 
native agent at Kabul, because it was rtotiducicd 
directly and secretly with the Amir himself, and not 
with the Durbar. ‘ But,’ he observed, ‘ llu! incaiiiit^'' 
of these frequent communications from Ru.xsia is 
obviously to establish friendly relations with tin* 
Afghans, and gain them over to an Jillianee with 
Eussia. As soon as one agent is preparing to take 
his departure another comes.’ 

In March 1874 there was a change of Mini.slrv 
in England; Mr. Disraeli became Prime .Mini.ster. 
Lord Salisbury became Secretary of Sfatrs for Imlia, 
and Lord Derby Secretary of Slate for Foreiioi 
Affairs. 

■While the Enssian Government yout.inued to 
give our Foreign Office persistent Jis.suranees Unit no 
military movement in the Transcaspian countries 
was contemplated or would be couutcnane.(!d, Unssian 
advance in the direction of Merv was ncvertlnlcss 
steadily pursued. 

In the autumn of 1874 the submission of .several 
of the ^koman tribes to Eussia was aiuioinwHl, 
and the Ambassador at St. Petersburg ri'ported Unit 
tte whole of the countiy between IGdva and the 
Attrek^was regarded as annexed to Russia. In 
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1875 a militaiy ‘ reconnaissance ’ of the Turkoman iiistoricai 
steppe started from Krasnovodsk in July, in what 
was called ‘ a most amicable spirit,’ and although, 
in consequence, it may be presumed, of the Emperor's 
orders, which had been communicated to our Govern- 
ment, no actual occupation of fresh territory in 
the direction of Merv took place, the nominal sub- 
mission to Eussia of the Akhal Tekke tribe was 
reported to have been obtained ; and the movements 
of General Lomakin, which continued for several 
mouths, led to renewed rumours that a serious 
expedition was contemplated. More imi)ortant 
events occurred in anotlier quarter. Since the 
occupation of Samarkand, in 1808, there had licen 
little interference with the Khanate of Kliokand, 
lying to the east of Khojend and Tashkend; but in 
the autumn of 1875, in consequence of aggressions 
ui)on llussian territory. General Kaiifmann nnmjhed 
on Khokand. The result of Ihe op(irations that 
followed was the formal declaration that the whole, 
of Kliokand had been incorporated in the Eusshin 
dominions under the name of the pimince of 
Eerghaua. 

All these proceedings continued to convince 1.h« 

Hritish Govermnent that. Hie advance of liussia 
towards the Afghan frontier threatened to involve 
us before long in dangerous difficulties; fuul the 
matter had now become still more soriouH because tJie 
outbreak of the insurrection in Bosnia and TTer^se- 
govina in the summer of 1875 had shown the 
probability that the Eastern Ciueslion was again 
about to be opened in Euroiie, This probability 
became before long a <;ertainty. 

Under these circumstances the undisguised ill- 
feeling towards us of the Amir Sher Ali. Khan, coin- 

c 
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bined with the apparent certainty that the time was 
not now far distant when the frontiers of the Eussian 
Empire would he brought into close proximity with 
those of Afghanistan, became a cause of the gravest 
anxiety. 

The most unsatisfactory and dangerous part of 
the position was this — that while Eussian intercourse 
with the Amir of Eabul grew daily more free and 
frequent, we were in a condition of almost complete 
ignorance regarding ever 3 ^thing that was passing in 
Afghanistan and in the countries immediately 
beyond its borders. This ignorance had long been 
admitted and regretted. Lord Dalhousie had made 
it one of the stipulations of his Treaty with Dost 
Mohammed, in 1857, that British officers shoxild be 
deputed, at the pleasure of tlie British Government, 
to Kabul, Kandahar, and Balkh, to see that the 
military subsidy given to the Amir was properly 
expended. They were to be withdrawn when the 
subsidy should have ceased ; and although the Amir 
thought it undesirable that they should be sent to 
Kabul, he entirely approved of their presence at 
Kandahar. In 1869 our Government had come to 
the conclusion, although it was not carried into 
effect, that a British agent ought to be established 
at Herat, then independent of Kabul. Lord Lawrence, 
in 1868, recorded the opinion that one of the con- 
ditions on which it was desirable to give assist- 
ance to Sher Ali in consolidating his power was 
that he should consent to our sending at any time 
native agents to Kandahar, Herat, or other places 
on the frontier. Lord Mayo recorded the opinion 
that it was desirable that we should have an English 
representative at Kabul, and that, although he found 
it inexpedient to insist upon this measure, he did 
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not think that thft (lilficnlties in the way of carrying 
it out were likely to he permanent. Lastly, in la73, 
the Government of Lord Sfortlihrook proposed, as 
we have seen, the temporary deputation of a JJritish 
officer to examine, the boundaries of Afghanistan. 

Alt.hough the importance of obtaining ])etter 
means of information regarding the course of events 
in Afghanistan and on its frontiers had thus been 
repeatedly acknowledged, our Goveninu-nt hsid, never- 
theless, thought it iindesirahlc! to press the matter 
oil l.h(^ Amir. 

An ini])ortant Nole on this subject wits written 
by Kir Ilartle Fr(*re, who was then a member of the 
Keenitary of Slate’s (Jounoil. lie insisted strongly 
on the dangiM's into which, as it appeart'd to him, 
wo wi're ili‘ifl.ing, and pointed out the measures of 
pn*<>aiil,lou W'hicli he believed to he necessary. The 
most important of these were the a])poin1ineiiL of 
llritish oflh'rers on the frontiers of Afghanistan and 
(ientral Asia, and the, oeoupatioii of (iuettah, Tn 
regard to the first mejvsure, Kir Ihirtle P’rere’s Note 
proved that it w'as very desirable, bnl. gav'e no aid 
towards ove.reoming tlie diffieultics. The latter step 
lie reeommended beoause its adoption would give 
ns a far stronger frontier, and beoause lie looked 
fonvard to the iiievitalile eontingency of our having, 
at some future time, to meet Russia on the western 
borders of Afghanistan. There ean be no doubt 
that Kir Hartle P’rere’s Note had a groat efi'eet in 
e.onviiK'iiig Her .Majesty's Gove.rnmeiit that the state 
of afiains had Ia‘come extremely serious, and on 
.laimary 1H7'>, a despatch exhibiting tlieir 
anxiety was aihlressed by Ijord Kalisbiiry U) the 
Govcnmient of boril Northbrook. 

In this (lespateh he eommeutod on the scantiness 
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of the information which the Viceroy received 
through the Kabul Diaries, and remarked that for 
knowledge of what passed in Afghanistan and upon 
its frontiers the Government were compelled to I'ely 
mainly upon the indirect intelligence which reatjlicd 
them through the Foreign Office. Lord Salisbury 
then went on to point out that our native agent, 
however intelligent and honest, was in the nature 
of thmgs disqualified to collect the informal, ion 
which the Government of India re([uired. ‘ One of lll<^ 
principal ciualifications,’ he said, ‘for this fuiw.lion 
is the neutrality of feeling in respect to religious 
(tontroversies which only a European can poss(\SM.’ 

Jle therefore urged the Viceroy to lake mcasuroB, 
^ w'ith Jis much expedition as tlic circium8tauc<‘s of 
the c!ase permit, fir prormring tlu! ass<!nt <»f tlu» 
Amir to the eslablishniont of a Hritish Agiuio^' at, 
Herat,’ adding, ‘when tliis is accomplished it may 
be desirable to take a similar step with regard tf) 
Kandahar. 1 do not suggest any similar step vvit.h 
rcspecit to Kabul, as I am sensible of the diffieult.ies 
wliieJi are interposed by the fanatic vioIene(* of tlu* 
people.’ 

The importance attaclied to an English .\gi*tn*y at 
Herat was, inimarily, for tluj sake of tlu; iiifortnalifui 
an English officer might collect; biilr it would also bft 
an indication of English solicitude ft»r the. safety of 
our allies, and might so tt'ud to dise,»niriufe c«>misi*lH 
dangoi-ous to the peace of Asia. 

Lord Northbrook’s Govenimtjnl- re])lie(l to this 
despatch on Juno 7, 1870. They efmsi<lered that 
the value of the reports received from the mitivi* 
agent at Kabul Inid been iinder-estimaled ; that 
it was pndiable that information regarding tlu* 
’rurkestau frontier would ho obtained with gn*al.or 
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promptness and accuracy through Persia than UHtmioai 
tlirough Afghanistan; that it was doiihtless true that 
the position of the agent compelled him to be cautions 
in communicating news to the British Grovernment ; 
but that, making due allowance for tlie difficulty of 
his position, the information supplied by liini was 
fairly full and aconratc. Wliile it wa.s thought that 
either the Amir or his Minister, during the conference 
at Umballa, liad (*xprt*.ssed, in confKlent ial conversa- 
tions, a rc'adiness to accept at sonui future time, 
not far distant, tlic jirescnce of British agents in 
Afghanistan, excepting at Kabul itself, it. was pointed 
(ml, tlmt no formal record of tlm alleged admission 
existed, and tliat, its scope, and intention were uii- 
ctu’tain, and I, hat, Lord Mayo had distindly infonned 
the Amir ‘that no hluropean ollic-ers woiihl be placed 
as Kesid(!nts in his cities.' IFnder these eirciimstaiuins 
the (lovermmiiit of India held that they would not 
be Justified in founding any npresentalion to the 
Amir regarding the ap])oinlment of a British age.nl, 
at Herat upon tlut assumption that he luul formerly 
(«xpress(!d his willingmiss to tigree to such an arraiige- 
nu'iit,. It was sliowu that, iii the opinion of all tlut 
offiecu's most lik<!ly to form a correwst judgment on 
the subjee.t, the, ,Vmir would certainly be altogiMlier 
disiiuilimnl to ree.(uv(i a British agemt, and if lie 
should give an unwilling consent no advantage would 
be. gained from the proposinl measure. If, on tin* 
other hand, he should refuse, his refusal would im- 
pair the influence of the British (lovernnient in 
Arghani.sl,aii, and would weaken the hands of Ihu' 
Majesty's ('bm'nunent in any future ucgotiallons 
with UuKsia. * At the same tim<s' it wiis said, vve 
agree with Her Majesty’s ffoveniment tlial., having 
regard to tlie prestmt aspect of aflairs in Tiii^kestaw, 
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it 'would be desirable that a Britisb officer should be 
stationed at Herat.’ But for the successful realisa- 
tion of this end it was essential that the proposed 
arrangenaent should have the cordial consent of tlxe 
Amir. Believing that this consent could not possibly 
be obtained, the Q-ovemment of Lord Northbrook 
concluded that ‘ the present time and circumstances 
are 'unsuitable for taking the initiative in such a 
matter.’ 


Lord 
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They advised that no immediate pressure should 
be put upon the Amir, or particular anxiety shown 
u. 2 )on the subject, but that advantage should be 
taken of the first favourable opportunity Uiat his own 
action or other circumstances might present for the 
purpose of sounding his disposition, and of represent- 
ing to him the benefits which would be derived by 
Afghanistan from the proposed arrangement. The 
object in view was, in their judgment, more likedy to 
be attained by taking this course than by assuming 
the initiative at once. 

The Government at home was little disposetd t,<> 
accept this opinion of the Govermnent of India, that 
it was inexpedient to put any immediate pre-ssure 
on the Amir of Afghanistan to induce him to eiitcir 
into new arrangements, and on November 1!), 1K7S, 
a further despatch was sent to India by Jionl 
Salisbury, containing a complete statement of the 
policy which Her Majesty’s Government (joiisidercjd 
it essential to carry out. In this despatch the S<icre- 
tary of State recapitrdated and em])hasised the urgent, 
and important grounds upon wliich Her Majesty’K 
Government desired the establishment, of a Hritisli 
agent in Afghanistan, and the Viceroy was iiist.ru( 5 tod 
to press upon the Amir the reception of a temporary 
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Embassy in Ms capital. Neither the desirability of 
this object nor the strengtli of the reasoning in 
demonstration of its importance was disputable, or 
in fact disputed ; but Lord Northbrook’s Government, 
in their reply, insisted on the improbability that the 
Amir would willingly agree to the location of British 
officers in Ms country, on the impolicy of pressing 
the demand against Ms will, and on the inutility, in 
their opinion, of establishing agencies there without 
his hearty consent. This correspondence fully 
represents the differences of opinion wMch had arisen 
between the Government of India and the Home 
Goveniraont at the time of Lord Northbrook’s resigna- 
tion in the spring of 187G ; and it will be seen that 
they Jill converge upon one main issue — ^whether an 
immediate and strenuous attempt should be made to 
indiuio the Amir to recjeive a Mission at Kabul for 
the purpose of negotiating the establishment witMn 
his dominions of a njpreseutative of the Briti.sh 
riovermnenlp. That the issue thus defined was one 
of e.NtrHordinaiy difficulty cannot in fairness be 
dimioil. The objections urged l>y Lord Northbrook’s 
Government were grave and substantial ; yet, on tlie 
otlier Mind, Lord SaUsbury’s despatches prove that he 
Inul rightly a])preciated tlie true situation, in treating 
tin*, reception of a British diplomatic agent by the 
Amir as the first essential step towards improviiig 
onr relations and restoring our influence witih tlie 
Afghan ruler, liy no other pacific measiure could we 
hope to counteract the growth of Bussiau influence 
at Kabul, to explain our policy, or to obtain the Amir’s 
consistent adherence to and co-operation with it; 
while oven if the moment for beginning fresh over- 
tures was nut op})ortune, it was ij^uite possible that 
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the situation might not improve, but the reverse, by 
delay. It was at this juncture, when the difficulties 
of the position and the conflict of opinions had 
reached their climax, that Lord Lytton assumed 
charge of the Viceroyalty in April 1876. 
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PREPAUA'llOKS FOR INDIA — ^JOUENJSy THITnER — FIR.ST 
NJSGOl’IATtONS WITH AFGHANISTAN 

Dduing the time which elapsed, between the nomi- 
nation of Lord Lytton as Viceroy of India and his 
de]>ai'tui’e from England to assume charge of his 
office he devoted iiimself to the work of increasing 
his knowledge of Indian subjects. He studied 
iissiduously all books and papers on recent events 
whic.U the India Office could furnish, and he en- 
deavoni'cd to place himself in personal communica- 
tion with everyone who he thought (soiild speak with 
authority on the more important (luestions with 
whi(ih he- would soon have to deal. A few years 
before he had made the acq^uaintance of Lord 
Lawreiu'c*. They liail met at the house of their 
common friend John Forster, and they had been 
neighbours in Herliordshire when Lord Lawrence 
was living at Hrockel . They had at that time many 
eonversations, and Lord Lytton would afterwards 
recall wilh interest much that Lord Lawrence had 
said to him alK)nt India, his stories of the stirring 
times through which he had passed, the adventures 
and daring deeds of our olfirjers, and how Lord 
Liiwnmce had (‘xplained to him at length his views 
on a multitude of subjects connected with Indian 
C4overnmenl, our relations with Afghanistau and tlie 
tribes on the North-Western Frontier, and with the 
advance of Russia through Central Asia. nThese 
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conversations were renewed when Lord Tjyttoii 
was appointed Yiceroy, but it had already bi'conic 
apparent that the policy towards Afghanistan which 
the Government had resolved to carry out, and which 
he himself believed to be right, would not have Ix>i'd 
Lawrence’s approval, and it was dilTicult in such 
circumstances to discuss these matters freely. Lord 
Lytton could say nothing regarding the inslnn'lions 
which he knew that he was about to rw‘-eiv<*, and 
he could not attempt to controvert Tjoi’d L.awrcnc(‘’s 
opinions without seeming to himself to ho wauling 
in proper deference to one of the most illustrious 
of Indian statesmen, for whose great actions nnd 
noble character he always felt sincere admiration aii<l 
respect.* 

* The ohilnaty notice of DorS Dawnmoo'e ilonth in Ttw 

Cfeuette of India, June 30, 1879, was written hy Tjcinl iiinl r.tn 

as follows : — 

‘The Govemor- General in Council huu witli 

oonoem, the announoeraent of the cleiith of Lord Iiawn'iiiM', lafr 
Viceroy and Governor- General of India. 

‘No statesman, since Warren HastingfH, ItiiH ailiiainihtrrrd tit#* 
Government of India with a genius and an ox|iorlcnni m I'xcliuuvrly 
trained and developed in her service as those of the illuittru/us inaji 
whose life, now closed in the fulnoss of fiuno, t}«m;ih not nf 
beiueaths to his country a bright example of all that is iiohh“.t in Uio 
high qualities for which the Civil Service of India Iuih jiwtlv hvm 
renowned; and in which, with such oxamploH Ixdori* if, it will nour 
be deficient. 


‘ The eminent services rendered to India by Jionl I.aww'iwc, Intlh 
as ruler of the Punjab, in the heroic dofinico of IlritiHli |.ouor,anrljm 
Viceroy, in the peaceful administration of a roncuod hhn|dri‘, vmmi 
be fitly aolmowledged in this sad rpcord of the gnnf wliirli hIu* MiniT j 
by ™ death, and of the pnde with which she chcriHlicH hin itiutir, 

The Viceroy and Govemor-Gonena in (Joimr.il, how<‘VM\ do«iriiig 
topye aome public ea^rosaion to those foidingn and to lliat natiomil 
gratitude wlu^ IS the best reward of national Horvicc«,din‘flH limt liio 
flag of Port Wilham shall, during to-morrow, tho firHt, of July, ho 
lowered half-mast high; that thirty-ono uiimito giiim Hindi iio iiri,d, at 

the Port; and that tho hwt gtin hIiuII }>,. fircl. m.i.I llii. 
nag dropped, as the sun sots. 

‘Hitf Exoaneneyin Cotmaa frarthor diroctH that oa Him w.rn.wfuJ 
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From no one did Lord Lytton receive at this 
time more wise and practically useful advice or 
warmer sympathy tlian from Sir James Stephen,^ and 
during the rest of his life no man could have liad a 
more constant or more affectionate friend. Indeed, this 
friendship, which may truly he said to have sprung 
up in a single night, became to Lord Lytton one of 
the closest and most valued intimacies of his later life. 
They first met at a dinner at Lord Arthur EusselVs, 
and went afterwards together to the ‘ Cosmopolitan.’ 
India was, of course, the subject of their talk. liOrd 
Lytton was not more cagei* to hear than Sir James 
to tell all that he knew of the condition of that great 
empire. They did not ])ai't till tliey had spent, half 
the night walking u]) and down, too absorbed in 
their subjec.t to feel fatigue or the wish to separate. 

Sir James St.epluiu’s knowledge on Intlian aflairs 
was deep, and his views so interesting to Uird Lytton, 
that, he bogged to havti «oni({ recorded expression of 
them. »Sir James w<Mit home and wrote f^cr him an 
elaborate (txposition of tlie Indian administrative 
system, which liis friend compared t.o a ‘ polic^emun’s 
bull’s-eye.’ “ 

From the time of Lord Lytton ’s departure till liis 
return Sir James Stephen wrote to him by every mail. 
These letters were a (ionstant source of ideasure, 
sulauc, and sti]iport. When he returned from his 
four years’ rule. of <*.mpirohis other ('hief friends wen*. 

occasion the Aaiito niiirkH of national ronpoH hIiuU Lo Bimaltanoonsly 
hIiowyi at all tho otlirr HoatH of p;(»vcnmioiit In Ituliu; in onior thut, 
throii^'liont the and briMulth of thu Kiiiplro with whoKc liiaiory 
the fame of JjonI rjiiwroncu in linponHliahly aHHocinhul, honour may bo 
rcndcrorl to iho moniory of tho StaioHitian who rulrd India with a 
wiudoiu Htron^thoiiod in 1u>r labor ! ouh aorviois and whoHo fortitude, 
HOV(‘ro1y tCHtiMl, wan Hplondidly dinplayrd thrcmKliont hor lioroout triid.* 

' At thin tiijio Air. b'li/jdaiiioH Stophou. 

^ o/ Hit tL Hiephm^ by hia brnthur, LohHo Btophoju'* 


Hir Jiimefi 
gtQphun 
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nearly aU either dead or alienated, but in Stephen 
he never failed to find the most loyal, faithful, and 
devoted friend to the day of his death. The contrast 
between the two men could hardly have been greater. 
Sir James was somewhat Johnsonian in appeai'ance 
and talk ; Lord Lytton singularly endowed with charm 
and grace of manner. In mind Lord Lytton was 
essentially a poet gifted with a romantic and creative 
imagination: Sir James had little taste for ])netry, 
or sympathy with the ‘ artistic temperament’ in any 
of its forms, hut his intellectual force, lus lierculuau 
capacity for work, and the strength and loyalty with 
which he defended his convictions and tlie friends 
who shared them, gave to his personality an lieroic. 
stamp. They had in common, despite the wi(lt‘sl. 
differences, a certain rather rare and stunly manli- 
ness of thought, and an enthusiastic patriotism. I jord 
Lytton’s admiration and sympathy for Sir James 
evoked in lum a responsive tenderness and afli'ctioii 
which perhaps was all the deeper for having so randy 
found an outlet, while Stephen’s mental attitiuhi on 
all public questions, and his strong and nm’ompro- 
misingway of expressing whatever he felt, were to lu^ 
friend a source of unending satisfaction ami 8U])port. 

During all tliis time Lonl Lytton was in fr(«|m!ju 
conomunication with Mr. Disraeli ami Lord Salisbury 
in regard to the affairs of Oeutral Asia and Afglmiii 
Stan. The Prime Mmister strongly impressed upon 
tlie new Viceroy his opinion that the polh'.ycjf Uussia. 
gave cause for extreme anxiety and watchfulmsss, ami 
that it was essential, even at the risk of failure, I ho 
possibility of which could not bo denifjd, that an 
attempt should bo made to induce the Amir of Kabul 
to enter into more satisfiictory redations with our 
Government, or, if such a result proved impra<iticabl<*, 
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that he should at least be compelled to show clearly 
the attitude which he intended to hold towards 
Eussia and towards ourselves. Anything, IMr. Disraeli 
thought, was better than the state of absolute uncer- 
tainty and susiJicion in which our relations with 
Afghanistan were involved. Hus was the conviction 
of Lord Lytton himself when he left England. 
‘ Afghamslau,’ he wrote a few mouths afterwards 
in a coididential letter, ‘ is a State far loo weak 
and barbarous to remain istdated and wholly unin- 
fluenced between two great nulitary empires such 
as England and Eussia. The present diflTerence be- 
tween the policies of these two empires, as regards 
tlw inl-eresls of llie Amir, is Uiat the British 
(■ilovonimcnt sincerel}' desires to inomotc his security 
abroad and his sUibility at home. Tt is our policy 
to c.ultivato on our north-western border a strong 
Indwark, by aiding Afghanistan to become a power- 
ful and ])roK])crons Hi.ato, provided its power be 
friendly to oui\s(!lvfss and its prosperity in harmony 
witli tliat of those other frontier SUles whose wel- 
fan*. and indc])eii<l(flice we are resolved to defend 
iigiiinsl all aggression. It is our wish to see the 
rc.veuuus of Afghanistan increased, the axithority of 
its ruler consolldaU*d, the pemnanenoe of his dynasty 
established, tin*, peac.e and loyalty of the Amir’s 
subjcMils assured, the safety of his border guaranteed, 
Uic elfieicnc.y of bis inilitai7 force developed, his 
huh'pejuleiujis placed abovtj all question, on the sole 
itoiidilion that Ids loysU frimidship and that of his 
ixioplo for the British Government be equally 
indubitable. Wtj do not covet one inch of his 
territory, wo do not desire to dindnish one iota of 
his ind(‘,pen(l(nicu. Hut we cannot allow him to hdl 
under the inlluen(‘.e of any power whoso interests are 


Lord Lytton 
ozi Ai^^honi- 
BtB.11 
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antagonistic to our own, and thereLy Locomi' llu* 
tool of ambitions to wbich the whole energy of lli«‘ 
British Government will, in case of need, be reso- 
lutely opposed. On the other hand, the llussinii 
Government, although its real policy has not been 
and cannot as yet be openly avowed, desires nnd 
would gladly effect the disarmament of Afghanistan 
and the absorption of the Amir’s dominions, e.itlier 
by Bussia alone or by Eussia in conjuncflion with 
England, each of the two European powers taking, 
by previous agreement, its own share of the sjxiil. 
This object could be best attained by tlio assent and 
connivance of the British Governnxent, l)ut., failing 
that condition of success, its attainment will he, atid 
indeed is already being, sought by means of ailroitly 
playing on the hopes and fears of the Amir, and thus 
estabhshing a di])lomatic influence at Kabul. 'I'he 
Amir, who appears to be tumbling luuwllong Into tin* 
trap thus skilfully laid for him, und(*r the illnsiim 
that he is strong enough, or crafty enough, to |>l;iy 
off Eussia against England and thereby maintain ili^ 
equOibrium between them, must now ohfMwc whirb of 
his two powerful neighbours he will rely m»(>n. Hut 
one lesson he will have to Icani, and that is tli.al if 
he does not promptly prove himself our loyal friend 
We shall be obhged to reganl him jih our enemy 
and treat him accordingly. A tool in the h.'uids df 
Eussia I will never allow him to bectmui. Smth ;i I ool 
it would be my duty to break before it couhl be 
used.’ ’ 

We have seen that Ijord Nortlibrook fully 
recognised, like all his predecessors, t,h«j pjinunouiit. 
importance of maijitaining the hid(«i)endei»'M nf 

‘ Letter to 0. Girdlostono, Angnitl 27, 1S70. Lrllrni Hrn/ittlrlii'ti. 
Yoh i. pf»437. 
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Afghanistan, and of preventing the intei-ference of 
liussia in its afiairs. But we have also seen that, in 
regard to the ways and means for giving effect to 
these views, there had been found to be serious 
divergence of opinion between the Government of 
India and the Ministry at home. In these circum- 
stances some embarrassment was felt in drawing for 
the new Vioerijy tho instructions which were to define 
our future policy in Afghan affairs, and to authorise 
his acting upon it. The Prime Minister and Lord 
Salisbury, in (sommou with the rest of the Cabinet, 
held more decidedly than ever the view — and it was 
a view whiiih luwl the complete concurrence of Ij(;rd 
Lylitoii — ^t,liat it was urgently necessary that our 
relations with A fghanistan should no longer be suffered 
to wmmiii in a condition which seemecl to them full 
of danger. But it. was fedt that it would be neitlier 
cxpc'dic.iit nor (wnirteons to issue orders for taking 
steps to whie.Ii the members of Lord Northbrook’s 
Ctnineil, wild would also be Ij<jrdLytton’s Councillors, 
bad already d(*nmrred, and, under the constitution of 
the Indian Government, no ae-tion could be taken by 
t,lu‘ Governor-Oeneral on miy instructions from home 
unl.il they had been communicated to his Council in 
th(* m.'umer prestsribed by law. Instead, therefore, 
the histriKstions of Her Majesty’s Government being 
sent to India in the ordinary way, they were placed 
by fjonl Salisbury in the hands of Lord Lytton when 
he left Mnglaiul, with permission to choose, his own 
time for laying them before his colleagues, 

'i'be most important [>assagesof these instructions 
relating to Afghanisbiu will be found in a note at tlm 
end t)f this thapt er. 

’i'b(>y nia^’ be siimmaristal here as folbws : 

Tint (lovernment at home considered it cf first- 
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class importance to asceilaiu the true alli<>Ti<lewof 
the Amir towards the Qovei'nment of India, and :is a 
means to tliis end suggested that, after cnmnuinicating 
with the Amir, a friendly mission, combined, j)e.rliai)s, 
with one to the Khan of Klielat, should proceed to 
Kabul by way of Quettali and Kandaliar. Tn the 
event of the Amir refusing to receive sindi a mission 
the Government of Lxdia might (iiid themsrdvi's 
obliged to reconsider their wdiole ]>oliry (t)\viird.s 
Afghanistan, but there would no lt)ng(‘r he any 
doubt as to the Amir’s estrangement. »Shoukl he, 
however, consent to receive it, tlu* fSovernment 
anticipated that certain (|iies1ioiis would ]iroba1)ly be 
riiised upon which th(j Amir would ask for more 
dehiiite assurances than had ye.1 bee.n made lo him. 

These questions 'were, divided under lliree heads : 

L A fixed and augmented siilisidy. 11. \ more 
decided recognition than has y(4 be<*n ae<‘orded hy 
the Government of India to the ordm- of hiieees.>*ion 
established hy the Amir in favour of llie younger fon 
Abdnllali Jan. 111. An explicit ph'dge hy treaty 
or otherwise of niaUirial support in ea.M‘ of foreign 
aggression. 

With regard to the lirsl of tliese qiieslions tlie 
Qovonunent were ])n(])are.d to leavi* the Viceroy a 
free hand to deal- with it in smdi a manner as the 
circumsluiices and altitude of tin* .\mir might suggest 
to his judgment. 

With regard hi the weoml (|ni>slii)n the (tovern 
mentlaid down that, while tiiey did not desire ■ to 
renounce their traditional policy of alwlen lion from 
all uimeoessiuy interferene<‘ in the internal idlaiisof 
Afghanistan,’ iJiey yet eonsl(h*red that ‘llie frank 
recognition of a </ii jtri'tn order in the su<'ees.sion 
established by a t/aybr/e (lovenunent to ihe ihrojii* 
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of a foreij,ni State ’ did not ‘ imply or necessitate any 
interference in the internal affairs of that State.’ 

With regard to the third question : ‘ An explicit 
pledge by treaty or otherwise of material support in 
case of foreign aggression,’ the Government, while 
admitting that Lord Northbrook’s declaration in 1876 
would justify the Amir in expecting support should 
his kmgdoni be subjected to unprovoked foreign ag- 
gression, yet commented upon the fact that it was 
ncvert heless too ambiguous to satisfy the Amir. They 
therefore promised to support the ’Viceroy should he 
find It necessary to make more definite dei^rations on 
this lieiul, only reserving their right of judgment as to 
the circumstances involving the obligation of material 
assistance in some (Jear case of unprovoked aggression, 

Tlicse instructions are remarkable for two tilings, 
First, for the latit-ude and freedom they leave to the 
Vuicroy ; sciiondly, for the manifest desire revealed 
in them to secure the friendship and good will of 
the Amir if by any means such a result were still 
attuinabht. 

A few days licfore Lord Lytton left Loudon he 
paid a visit, to (Jount Shonvalow, in accordance with 
the wish the ambassador had expressed to him. 
'i’he eonversation that followed was remarkable. It 
was opencwlliy (Jount Shouvalow,' who informed Lord 
l,yt.t,on t.hat ho had made to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment., through fjord Derby, the proposal that some 
])eniianent. means of direct and confidential com- 
nuinieation should be established- between the 
Uussian militarj' forces in (jcutral Asia and the 
Vieeroj' of India. He said that the Cabinet of St. 
rc'lersbui'g was seriously alarmed by the critical 
eoudilion of its relations with England in regard 
tofVnIral Asian affairs, tliat the Emperor was most 

n 
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anxious to keep on good terms with us, and to 
restrain the greed of territory evinced by hie military 
o£S.cers, and it was in the hope of avoiding future 
misunderstandings that the Eussian Government had 
made the present suggestion. Count Shouvulow had 
already spoken privately to Lord Lytton on (his 
subject, and had suggested to him that such com- 
munications might conveniently be commenc('d 
through a special agent accredited on a coniplimeii 
tary mission to the newYiceroyby General Kaufmaiin. 
Lord Lytton had replied that, so far as the a(‘<',(‘{i- 
tance or refusal of the proposal depend(‘d ujuin 
himself, he at once declined it on the ground that 
amission from Tashkend could not roach Cahnida 
without passing through Afghanistan or Klndiil., 
Count Shouvalow had sent to Prince Gorlrhukow a 
report of this conversation, and he now V(KuI (.(» Ijord 
Lytton the reply of the Eussian Chanctdlor, ami a 
confidential letter from Genend Kaiifnnmu to (In* 
Eussian Minister of War. The Cliancellor’s th'spoi idi 
authorised Count Shouvalow to assure Lord Ly(toii 
thatEussia had no desire to approach Afgluinislau 
from any direction, and, least of all, by way ol’ Morv. 
Should her military forces, he said, bo unavoidaliK 
obliged to occupy Merv, their occupation in 

any case be only temporary. He added ihal (In* 
Eussian occupation of Merv, or of any oJher |iosf. 
equally close to the frontiers of Afghanistan, n-iilly 
depended less upon the Guvernmeut of llussia ilian 
upon the Government of Iiwlia. The 'fekke (rib.-, 
which acknowledged the authority and elaiiniMl iln- 
protection of the Czar, wsis conlimially hariisscd 
by Turkomans, whom the army of the ((aspian was 
continually obliged to pursue and punish. TIh-m* 
marauders, when captured, always averred ihat they 
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had been instigated to acts of hostility against the 
Tekkes by Uie Turkoman tribes on the Afghan 
frontier and presumably under the influence of the 
Amir of Kabul. Herein, the Chancellor "wrote, lay 
tlxe increasing danger of the situation, and that 
danger coiild only be averted by a more active and 
friendly exercise of the paramount authority which 
the Government of India must by this time have 
acquired over the Amir of Kabul, whom it openly 
pays and i)roteots. It was, in short, for the Govem- 
inent of India to command and compel its acknow- 
ledged the Amir, to keep these troublesome 

Turkomans (piiet, and Merv would then be safe from 
Kussian occupation. The despatch concluded by 
poinling out liow the policy thus conunended to the 
c-ouKidcration of the Government of India might be 
I'iK'.ililatud by the (‘.stablishment of direct communica- 
tions willi Chiiieral Kaufmann, and Count kShouvalow 
was infitrufl(*il t,o obtain the ac(j[uie8ceuce of Her 
Majesty's (lovernmtiut in arrangements for that 
])urpo.se. 'fhe ambassjulor then read to Lord Lyttou 
the letter from Oeneral Kaufmann in wliich this 
proposal ai)i)earKd to have had its origin. It began 
with a complaint that while the Itussians in Central 
.\.sia had never, du miww mnetnment, done anything 
to embarrass or annoy England, the English Govern- 
ment in India laid been sending arms and military' 
inslnuitors to Yarkand, with the d(dil)erate purpose 
of enabling Yakub Ihfg to be aggressive to Kussia, 
England and Itussia, General Kaufmann said, fii mt/ 
luma fdiriut, had in Central Asia a common interest 
and a (smunou foe. The interest was civilisation, 
th({ foe was Islamism. The only real danger wliich 
threatened tiie Hritish power in India was Ishunism. 
Every otlmr was a bugbear, but this woultt, ere 
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long, reveal its formidable reality. The wise policy, 
therefore, would be an alliance between England 
and Bossia; the Government of India should aid 
Bussia cordially and openly in effecting, tis soon as 
possible, the disarmament of Afghanistan and of the 
Mohammedan populations of all the States interven- 
ing between India and the Bussian possessions in 
Central Asia, and the division of those territories 
between the two powers. The knowledge that there 
existed between Bussia aiid England a complete 
understanding, for this avowed purpose, would suffuse 
to render powerless the known disaffeistion of our 
Mohammedan subjects ui India, and should they 
afterwards gives us imy trouble we should, at hsast, 
have close at lumd, ui>on our North-Western Krontier, 
a powerful and friendly Christian empire, uj>oti 
whose prompt co-operation we ftould at all times rely 
for the suppression of revolt. IJnlbrtunattdj', instead 
of embracing the opportunities still open to it for 
the prosecution of tliis great dehmsive policy, the 
Government of India had liilh(!rl(j been endeavouring 
iti an underhand way to exclude Itussiau influence 
from the frontier States, and 1<o st-nuiglheu those 
States against what was called Russian aggression. 
The fear of such aggression wtis caused by a mis- 
conception of the whole situation, which direct, wirn- 
mnnications between Tasldceud and Cahmtla would. 
General Kaufmami trusted, suffice to rectify. 
Animated by these <ionvictions, he liiwl already 
prepared a complimentary letter to tlu< new Viceroy, 
which ho proposed to dcspatclt through Afghanistan t.o 
the care of Sher AU XGian, with instruclums to tJie 
Amir of Kabul to forward it immediately to 1 ’(ishawur, 
so that Lord Lytton might find it at Calcut.ta on his 
arrival. Hut he refrained from sending the letter 
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until he had ascertained, tiirough the Eiussiaii 
ambassador in London, how it would be received 
by the Viceroy. 

This letter from General Kaufmann was written 
in Bussian, and Count Shouvalow translated it into 
Prench as he read it to Lord Lj’tton, without 
apparently suppressing any part of it. After hearing 
the letter, Lord Lytton asked what were the means 
at the disposal of General Kaufmann for sending a 
letter to j:jher Ali Klian, and what were his guarantees 
for the Amir’s obedience to his instructions. The 
ambassador, who seemed a little embarrassed by the 
question, replied : ‘ I suppose that we must have, just 
as you have, safe and easy means of private (!om- 
municatiou witli iihor Ali. Ihit I don’t know what 
they are. That is Kaufmann’s affair.’ 

Count Hhouvalow then admitted that there was 
no foundation for the statement that military support 
had been given by the Government of India to 
Yakub Heg, and he laid great stress upon the fact 
that this absurd ilction had been seriously believed 
at »St. I’etei'sburg as proving the importance of 
the proposal fur establishing direct communication 
between General Kaufmann and the Viceroy. In 
replying to tlieso communications, Lord Lytton said 
that as the ambassador wished for a frank statement 
of his views he would state frankly that the British 
Govcnimcint would tolerate no attempt on the part 
of General Kaufmann to obtain an influence in 
Afghauistau or in any of our frontier States, and that 
we should absolutely refuse to co-operate with llussia 
in any auli-Mobammodan crusade such as that 
which had been suggested. We regarded, he. said, 
AfghnniNtan and Beloochislansis tlie porches of British 
India; wc shoxdd defend them with all oui’'*pow'er 
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against aggression by any foreign State ; we would 
never knowingly allow Eussia to enter into any 
relations with those States wliich might havci the 
effect of undermining our influence over their rulers 
or their people, and would never become a party to 
any injury to our Mohammedan allies or subjects. 
General Kaufmann’s proposed communioalioiis with 
the Viceroy of India could only be carried on thr<»ngh 
Afghanistan, a territory with which Eussia luul no 
right to interfere, and they were therefore inadiiiis- 
sible and unwarrantable. To this Count Shou^■illow 
replied that General Kaufmanu was no politician, 
that he W'as an honest soldier without political ideas, 
whose views must not l>e taken im mh'uinx, or con- 
founded with those of the llussiau Govcrnnienl., 
and that he accepted without reserve, in r<*gard to 
Afghanistan, the position as Lord byttoii had d<t- 
fiiied it. 

Although the ambassador thus dlsclainiiid 
sympathy witli the policy advocated by General 
Kaufmann, and only gave, on behalf of his Govern- 
ment, ai)proval to the suggestion that means ol' direct 
communication might with advautag<j b(i established 
between the Vicei’oy of India and the Russian 
authorities in Central Asia, this inlervie.w hift on the*, 
mind of Lord Lytton tlie conviction tliat llussia was 
desirous of coming to an uuderstandiug with Mngland 
winch would have led to the absorption of tlu! )‘?tal<‘s 
intervening between the Jlrltish and Russian ]»os- 
sessions, to the partition of Afghanistan, ami the 
establishment of a common frontier betwtw'H the (.wo 
empires. His belief was strengthened sooi » aft<M' w a rds 
by the publication, doubt-less with the authority or 
sanction of the Eussian Goveruiufail., of an article 
in tlitf ‘ Golos ’ containing tlie substamaj of G(*m*ral 
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Kaufmann’s letter to the Minister of War. There 
can now be no question that tliis opinion of Lord 
Lytton was correct. It had become a fixed idea 
with Bussian statesmen that in the interests of their 
country the most satisfactory result that could be 
arrived at in Central Asia would be one which 
brought their borders into immediate contact with 
our own. Nor is this view confined to those who 
entertain ambitious expectations of future advances 
upon India ; it is held equally by men who desire tliat 
all existing causes of difierence between Bussia and 
England should be removed. Lord Lytton’s com- 
nuinications with Count Shouvalow completely satis- 
fied him on another point, in regard to which his 
conclusion recxnved afterwards ample confirmation. 
They were thus described by him in a confidential 
paper wriliten immediately srfter his final interview 
with the ambiissador : 

‘The Bussian Goveniment has established those 
means of direct, convenient, imd safe communication 
which ►Slier Ali refuses to us, and which we are 
afraid of proposing to him, although we openly 
subsidise llis Tfighness. At the same time the 
Bussiiui Chancellor holds us responsible, as a matter 
of course, for the exercise of an authority over the 
Amir whicli we neither iiossess nor know how to 
acquire. The Bussian General confidentially avows 
his object to be the disarmament of Afghanistan, yet 
he has accj^uired such in/luence at Babul tliat he can 
not only communicate with Slier Ali Khan whenever 
he ph‘.ascs, but also reckon with confidence upon the 
Amir’s obe<lience to Ms instructions. England openly 
declares her object to be the prosperity and indepen- 
dence of Afghanistan, and for the furtherance of that 
object she subsidises its ruler ; yet she has Sb little 
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influence at Kabul that sbe cannot induce Slier Ali 
to receive an agent from her Viceroy, or tolerate the 
passage of a British officer through liis territories. 
Comment on these facts is, I think, superfluous. I 
cannot conceive a situation more fundiuiiciitally false, 
or more imminently perilous than the onewlthdi (licy 
reveal.’ 

Count Shouvalow had, as he stalod to Ijord Lyfl on, 
made to Lord Derby Uie proposal to uslablish diivct 
means of correspondence between the Ilnssiuii 
authorities in Central Asia and the Viceru}' in India. 
The views of our Government agreed witli fho.s(< <»f 
Lord Lytton, and Uie proposal ivas d(‘(;liue<l. Tltes*: 
communu'ations were on both sides verbal only. 
They took no official form and wt're not oHieially 
ree,orded. 

On Mardi 1, 187(5, Lord Lytton left Kiiglniid with 
Lady Lytton and their young daughU-rs. Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Owen) llurue acjcoinpatiied him as 
lirivate secretary, an officer of well tried ability atid 
Indian knowledge, who had .served Lord M.ayo in 
the same capacity. Colonel Colhty, tin* brilliiint and 
accomplished soldier wh(> afterwards, sis his eountry 
men bitterly rennwbe.r, fouiul in Afriesi sui nnbsijspy 
death, was his military secre.tsir}'; sind sinnaig the 
other ofiie.ers of his suite was »Sir lanvis Pellv, to whom 
Lord Lytton had determined to entrust tlx* dnfj* of 
conducting the negotiations whicli he hope.d to itpen 
with the Amir of Afghanistan. 

Egyi>tian aJIairs wisro at this time in !t ••rilieal 
comlition, the JQiedive was on the verge of bank 
ruptiiy, and the French and Knglisli Govemnu-nts 
were discussing the measures to be taken for pro 
venting a probable catastrophe. Lord lAtlon 
remained in Paris for a few days, lie had llmnerou^ 
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frifttuls a('(|iiiiiiitaiu:es amoo^ Freiirh statesmen, 
and sDini' of his couversatiouR with them ■were 
extremely ini eres ting to him. t^ne observation made 
to him by 'nii(‘rs di'st'rvesto be repeated, for it shows 
the fi>resight of one of tlm keenest intellecfs of France 
in regard to a transaction which h:is had, and will 
have in the future, no small political and Anaueial 
importance. 'fJje pnrehasff of the Suez f'anal shares 
by Mr. IHsratdi's Govurnment had just been an- 
noiineed, and Thiers said to Lord Lytbm tliat. he 
l«H»k<*d upon this as the cleverest thing ever done liy 
an Knglish Minister, and that he envied thestatesiinui 
who had done it. 

I'Voin Laris Lord Lytfon travelhsd to Naples, 
where II.M.H. (h'iuiU‘.s was waiting to take, him to 
llomhay. Me halt<>d for a day at bologna, and met 
there Sir Loins Mallet, who uas on his way hui'k 
from t lab'utia, wh(*re he liad gone on a special mission 
from the India Ollice with tlu* objeet of discussing 
with Lord Nortlibniok and his (iovcTitmeiit the 
ijnestion, whieh was exeiling much iiitnrest in this 
isxintry, of the dut.ies levied in India on Knglisli 
cotton manufactures. There, was no higher authority 
on economical subjeids than Sir lionis Mallet, and 
Lord Lytlon was glad of the opportunity to hear 
from him his vimvs on the trade and customs tariff 
and taxation of Imlia, and on othi‘r tiucstions of 
iinancial and economical importance. 

t)n March 21 liord Lytbm landed at .Alexandria. 
He Wi'iit on at once to (Aiiro, wlierc he had an 
interview with Ismail Pasha, the Kiiedive, then in 
the midst, of the fmane.lal diflieulties whicii tifler- 
vvards led to his de|M>sition. In a letter written at 
tins time to liowl Derby, he ex]>rc!sse.d in strong 
terms the conviction, whieh all that he luul learned 
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in Paris and in Cairo on this subject had im- 
pressed upon him, that if we did not iiuiiiediately 
take into our own hands the settlement oi the 
financial situation in Egypt our political hold upon 
that country might perhaps be swiftly and irre- 
trievably lost, with serious conse(pieu<ii*s to us in 
India. 

impieBBions To his great regret only two days could be spared 

of OauM Cairo, and there was little time for au}’thing 

but business. Western civilisation liad been ra]>idlj' 
carrying out in Egypt its beiielic.ial Jiiid unsiglitly 
work, but in 187fi Cairo w'as still one of tlie most 
characteristic and picturesque of oriental cities, and 
the glimpses of its monuinetits, its streets, and its 
people which Lord Lyttoii w'as able to obtain iilled 
him with admiration. 'Jliey wens the more < lelight fid 
because they foreshadowe.d to his imagination the 
scenes that India was soon to show' to (lim. lie told 
in his letters to England how clianiK’d he had been 
with the grace of gesture and the. dignity of tin* .Arab 
population, their flowing gunumits and statuesijiie 
draperies, the rich colouring that uverywhere ni(*t 
the eye, and the beauty and picturesijueness «tf the 
architecture. One corner of tlm great, bazaar 
especially delighted him, W'itli ‘its dim glow of 
infinitely varied but harmonious oohairs, in the noon 
light of an oriental sun softened by the mellow 
shade of fantastic awmings, while through the narrow 
street, in front of the little Moorish court where 
" the carpet merchants spread their w’ares, a ipniint 
crowd of men and women, in e.very variety of 
costume, was escorting with lhit.fts and trumiiels an 
Arab Sheikli, who had just returned in triumph from 
the pilgrimage to Mecca with the dignity of a Hadji.* 
At" Suez interest of another, sort awjufed bttnl 
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Lytton. M. de Lesseps was there to receive him 
and to show him parts of the canal. He descanted 
eloquently on a project of his own for establishing, 
in the interests of peace and civUisadon, railway 
communicadon between India and the Eussian 
possessions in Central Asia. The intervening countries 
were to be divided between the two powers, and their 
barbarous inhabitants, Afghans and the rest, were, 
faute de mieux, to be swept away. He had been 
speaking about this project, M. de Lesseps said, to 
the Grand Duke Alexis of Eussia, who was then in 
Egypt, and he had highly approved of it. The 
scheme. Lord Lytton wrote, was ‘the industrial 
development of Eaufmaim’s recommendadons.’ 

On the day after his arrival at Suez he met the Desoiiptionof 
Prince of Wales, who was returning from his visit to 
India on the Serapis, and Lord Lytton was interested 
in hearing firom him and from the officers who 
accompanied him the impressions they had formed 
on a multitude of Indian subjects. The ship itself 
was a striking object, a floating western palace 
laden with the products of the East. ‘As Noah’s 
Ark,’ Lord Lytton wrote, ‘was supposed by the 
Eabbis to be a type of the whole world, the Serapis 
may be regarded as a sort of picturesque epitome 
of the Indian empire. But the two flnest specimens 
of Indian produce are human ones, a Sikh and an 
Afghan, native officers of Probyn’s Horse, who are 
coming, for the flrst time of course, to England with 
the Prince. They are flne soldier-bke fellows, who 
look as if they might have been bom sword in hand 
and cradled in a mflitaxy saddle. I had a pleasant 
thrill of patriotic pride, however, in comparing their 
appearance with that of their General, Probyn, as he 
stood before them in full uniform. You felt that the 
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Englishman was the finest man of the three, fitted in 
all respects to command these stalwart men, not only 
par droit de rompuite., but also par droit de uaisftnnpe' 

Among the Prince’s suite was Sir Bartle F^cr^^ 
He had much to say that was deeply interesting to 
Lord Lytton, and he gave to him important papers 
containing his views on some of the questions with 
which tlie Government of India would soon have to 
deal. 

No man living possessed a more intimate know- 
ledge of the (piestions connected with our relations 
with Afghanistan and tlie other (umntries beyond l.h(» 
north-western Irontiifrs of India, and with the ])ro- 
gress of Russia In Oentral Asia than Sir Hai’tle 
Not long before h(< met Ijord Lytton he had visited 
the Punjab and Peshawur, and lie had c.om<‘ away 
witli a strong convhttion that our relations wifli 
Slier All were in the higlu'st degree* unsatisfactory, 
l^orsonal observation and iHUumunieation vidth the 
most exporieiK'ed oflusfrs of the Indian Govenuu<*nt 
had entirely confirmed the e.onehisiitus which las 1 
have .shown) he had jdaced on record in the previous 
year. He was spts’iully impressed with the fa<*t ilial 
even the ofllce.rs thi’ougli whom all diplomatic, coitc- 
spondeiice w'ith the /Vmir was carried on were 
completely ignorant of his feelings and vvislats and 
intentions, and had ii<t means ofobt {lining informal ion 
ou which reliance could be plae,ed. \Vc were fiillow 
ing, Sir Bartle Frere. said, ‘ a blind man's ImfT system/ 
and, while he iulndtted that it was im])ossiblc to 
speak with any certainty, he impn^ssed upon Lord 
Lytton his own bedief that the Amir was in his heart 
bitterly hostile, that it w’us a matter of nrg(‘ni 
necessity that. st.(‘])s should be. taken to establish a 
better* understanding, and, if Unit should prove 
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imprac.til’ilble. that wr should at least satisfy our- 
s«lves that we iiiiderstijod the fads with which we 
had to deal. 

While he wjts at Lahore Sir llartle Frere had 
descrilKMl, in a letter to Ij-jrd Salisbury, the measures 
whieh lie thought should be adopted. This letter 
Jiad not reaehed Hn^laud before Tiord Lytton’s 
il<‘[)ar1iir(*, and when Jjord Lyttoii saw it he was 
Li really Klnn*k with the virtually complete identity of 
ihe ( onelusious of Sir Hartle Knjro with those which 
he hud himself iiideiusudeully formed, and whieh had 
beenadopl«‘d in the instruetions which he was taking 
with him to India. ‘There is,’ he wrote, ‘something 
])osiiive.ly startling in the almost exact (ioincidence 
of Wr Hurtle Krere’s opinions with tliose which, 
before leaving Kngland, I ])Ut on paper confidentially 
for examinaliou by Ijord t^alisbury and Mr. Oisraeli, 
wlm (>nfirely concurred with them.’ 

■■Tlu' objects,’ Mir Herlle Krere wrote, ‘which 
Her Majesty’s (lovernment have in view are not to 
ijuarrel witli the .\mlr of Kabul, but to be on the 
best po.s.sibI(i terms with him, using the Afghans as 
a buller to avoid immediate contact between our 
frontier and that* of liussia as long as jiossible, and 
to prevent throwing on to the Itussian side in 
Central Asiath*. politics smh near neighbours of our 
own. ... I woulil intimate lo tin* Amir that tlie 
\'ieeroy’s agent was charged with foniud credentials, 
after ilidivering which he would e,ommuuie,ate the 
Vh-ei'oy's views oil Kevcrallmportant matters, and 1 
wmihl invite the. Amir to naim* any lime and place 
for giving an audience to the Unvoy which would be 
ugri'«*al)le. to him. If he, respoiideil cordially 1 would 
uoi mind some delay in arranging tlm meeting. 1 
would not hurry or show mueli anxhdy about- it, but 


Sit UatUtt 
Fr<tre to Lord 
^alisbur> 
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SirBartie Would consult the Amir’s convenience and lUfiku 
allowance for his many difficulties with his own 
people and fanatical advisers, as well as with h)n‘ij!iu 
influence, which will certainly be exerted to jin'vciit 
any greater intimacy in his relations with us. If, on 
the other hand, the Amir showed obvious sions of 
disinclination to improve his relations, f would lal<»* 
it as clear proof that hostile influoiujcs had work***! 
more effectually than we now suppos**, flial it wns 
useless to attempt to coax or cajole him int<t a is'lfpr 
frame of mind, that we must look For jilliatirn and 
influence elsewhere than at Kabul, and must 
them in Khelat, at Kandahar, at Ifui’at, ami in 


Persia, and I would lose no time in looking out for 
them. ... It is dear from the records that, iij) tt» 
a very late period, the anxiety of the late .\mir and 
his son to be on better terms, and inoru closely allie<l 
to us and our fortunes in India against all eoniics 
from the north and west, was very luarkeil, {( i,>. 
however, unfortunately equally truii that I here lm.s »»f 
late been a marked diange in the disposition of iln* 
reigning Amir in this respect. What is the e.xient 
and what the cause of the change is not elear. 
Whether the Amir has become convince«l ib.ai he has 
more to hope for or fear from tJic Russians than from 
us ; whether he believes we are in st'cret h*;igne with 
Russians to divide his kingdtim, a eonnnon l«-li,*f 
m the bazaars of India since tlie marriage of tie* 
Duke of Edmburgh; whether lie is miffn m onr 
continued refusal to pledge ourstdves f(» snjmort his 
chosen heir ; whether ho is sulky at the sinallne.ss or 
alarmed at the magnitude of our late gifts, or rivdlv 
fears the fanaticism of his owti suh|e<-fs ; all 
mre guesses with more or less to supporl them, hin 
they are only guesses on a point regarding whiel, 
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curtainty is attainable aiul of the highest importance. SirUartie 
The Envoy who is usually sent by the Amir to SjKtan 
conimunicufe with the Commissioner at Peshawur 
made use of a significant proverb which indicated 
his view of the cause. It was to the efiect that “ the 
cat iuid dog only cease spitting and snarling when 
they hear tlie wolf at the door.’’ Hnt as both know' 
that th(! wolf is there this do<« not account for the 
cat still refusing to be fri«‘nd8 with the dog, unless 
she thinks hcivself likelj’ to be safer .'is the ally of the 
wolf. Hut before seeking from the Amir any direct 
e.vp»lanation of his cluinged attitude towards us, I 
would insIriKit tlitj Envoy to lay before the Amir a 
pftrfe<}l.ly frank and full I'.vplanation of the English 
view of iluj prcKcml. situation. It is w<»rse tliau use- 
less to tell him, as wi* have so <»flcn told him before, 
that the Uussiaiis are our gotid frutiuls and have no 
designs 1 M*y oral the proleelion «»f their own frontier 
and the, e.sileusion of <Mvilisalioii an<l (jommeree ; that 
we are not in the least disturbe«l by tlusir advances 
and are prepared to (!(M)jM‘rab* wdlli them in pro- 
moting ail era of peae.e. mul g(K>dwiIl. The Amir 
knows that all this is humbug, and that we know it to 
be so; that tlieltiissians are our friends as long as we 
leave them to jutrsiu* their s<’heme8 of coiuim*st 
imeliallengiil and uo longer; that they an* essen- 
tially a (•onuueririg and aggressive nation, and will 
eou<|uer in our direittioii unless they art* convinced 
that wi* shall aetively oppose them; lhat wo and 
our Indian subjects are grievously tlisturbed }»y their 
advaiiees, that wti wish ih(<m no ntuirtu' but have 
hit herto l»e(‘ti afraid to say so opetdy, or in any manner 
that would pledge, us to tjbservtt tlu'm openly.’ 

Thent is <»n<! paragrapli in tliis pa^xtr whitdx ealls 
for comment, *■ If,’ it says, ‘ the Amir slwnved signs 
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Arrival at 
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of disinclination to improve his relations, I would t.ake 
it as clear proof that hostile influences had worked 
more eflectually than we now suppose ; that it was 
useless to attempt to coax or cajole him into a l^etter 
frame of mind ; that we must look for alliance and 
influence elsewhere than at Kalml, and mmt aeek them 
in Khdat, at Kandaluir, at Herat, and in Persia, and 
T uoould lose no time in looking out for them.' 

The biographer of this eminent Indian Bfatesman 
has taken upon liimself to say that, ‘ had Frere gone 
to India as Viceroy in 187(5 ’ In*, would in all Iminau 
probability have converted Slier Ali lo the English 
alliance, and thus prevented war. It is, on the otni- 
trary, clear from the words quoted above, that luul 
Sir Hartle IVere been able I .0 carry out these views in 
187G, he would ‘in all human probability’ have 
brought about the ivar of 1878 much earlier. 'I’o 
have taken steps leading towards the disintegration 
of Afghanistan, by seeking alliancfis in those* parts of 
the Amir’s kingdom known to be most disafi'ectcfl, 
and with neigldmuring States wliost* power might be 
turned against him, befonf tin* Itassians li.ad made 
the false move of sending a mission to Kabul, and 
while they still seemed to be* on the eve (d' war with 
England, could hardly have failed to throw tin* Amir 
into their anus. And they might. th(*n have assisted 
him more effec.tivcdy than afterwards, wdien, having 
accomplished his alienation from tin* Mritish (ioverii- 
ment, they left him in tins lurch. 

On Ax>ril 7 tluj Oronfes r(‘ac,hed IJombay. ‘ 'I’he 
most picturesque town I have ever seen, (^sjascially 
as regards its population,’ Lord Iiytton wrote. lie 
proceeded in easy 8tagt*8 tow^ards (’alc.utta. At 
Allahabad luj had an intierview* writh >Sir tl 4 »hn 
Strachey, then liieutenant-Ciovernor of th(< Korth- 
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West Provinces. Their understanding and mutual 
appreciation of each other dates from that inter- 
view, when Lord Lytton found that they agreed 
upon every financial question, and subsequently he 
was able to persuade Sir John Strachey to consent 
to give up his Governorship and accept the post 
of Financial Minister on the Indian Council at tlie 
retirement of the then Minister, Sir William Muir. 

Lady Lytton and her children left die Viceroy at 
Allahabad and went straight to Simla on account of 
the heat. 

Lord Lytton reached Calcutta on April 12, and 
was there received at Government House by Lord 
Northbrook, Tlie out-going Viceroy led his suc- 
cessor int.o the Council Chamber wliere l.he Members 
of Council assembled. Hie officiating Home Secre- 
tary read tli<< Uoyjil Warrant of appointment and 
Lord Tjytton l.lien made a short speech. 

■■Tt was not without cousidesrable hesitation,’ he 
writes to Lord Salisbury, * that I decided at the last 
mom<nil. on breaking the customary rule of silence 
on such oc‘.casions by at once addressing to l,hu 
Council in presence of the publics a short speech. 

* From day to (hiy and hour to hour I found as I 
approached Calcutta tliat the spirit of anticipativr* 
antagonism to the new Viceroy was s<> strong on the 
part of the Council hei‘e tliat any appearemee of 
scolding or lecturiug them at skirting would have 
betm fat al to our future relations. The choitje, tlif*.re- 
fore,lay between saying noUiing, or saying something 
studiously sedative to the (quills of tliese fretful 
])Or<‘,upinos ; and on reaching Allahabad I luul fully 
made u]) my mind to say notliing. My intention 
was <*baiige<l by (Stracbey.* 

Of the cffiujt mad(« on the aiiditjncje hy the speech 

x:; 
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Colonel Colley mote to Lady Lytton. ‘ I con less I 
Lad hoped he would not speak, for it is one of the 
occasions when it is so difficult to avoid platitiudcs 
on one side or saying too much on the other, and 1 
have hardly ever before heard that kind oi address 
without wishing half of it unsaid. But now I nni 
very glad he did speak and that I was there to hear 
him, and only wish you had been too. I had iiol 
realised either the power or the modulation ol his 
voice before, nor, though I was prepared for hcaiil iiiil 
language, was I quite prepared for such ])prft‘cl. niid 
easy command. But it was the simple (*ariu*stn(‘.ss 
which carried home more than anything and 
there was a sort of holding of the breath in the roniu 
at some parts. 

‘I cannot but think that tliat speecliwill hcl|i him 
greatly in his start ; that the general impression ^^iis 
much the same as mine I gatW fmin the rcunarks I 
heard around me. A stranger standing Ticar me I 
heard say ; “ That was a treat indeed worth eomi))g 
to hear.’ ” 

The intercourse between Lord Lyttoii ami liord 
Northbrook was of the friendliest character. 

To Lady ‘Lord Northbrook has been to me most kind, 

5^116 , 1878 frank, and friendly,’ writes Lord Lytton, ‘and we part e<l 
from each other not altogether without emotion.' 

The new "Viceroy was now left to meet hwCoumdl 
alone. He was not well, the heat airected him, aiul 
he suffered from constant headatihe and nausea. lie 
confided to his wife that he felt iis if htt wer(‘ 
living under the weight of an increasing nightmare, 
and oppressed by a sense of forlornness, isolation, 
and discouragement. 

Nothing, however, of tliis motwl appeared in Ills 
relations with those who now surrounded Jiim. 
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The improvement of our relations with Afghani- 
stan was the first matter of importance to which 
Lord Lytton directed his attention after his arrival 
in Calcutta, lie had anticipated much difficulty in 
obtaining the support of his Council to the measures 
which in the first instance he desired to take, hut 
his fears proved to be unfounded. For the reasons 
that have already been explained, he did not produce 
the instructions of Iler Majesty’s Government, and 
he had 710 difficulty in obtaining the assent of the 
Clounc.il to the opinion that the appointment of a new 
Viceroy and tlie proposed assumption by the Ciueenof 
an imperial title which would proclaim unmistakably 
to the Eiisteni world tlie fact of her supremacy 
over the wlude of India, afforded a favourable occa- 
sion for <mdeavouring to re-opcu friendly communi- 
cations with the Amir of Kabul. The Oommander- 
in-Oliief, Hir Kred(*ri<jk Haines, had come to Calcutta 
for t,hc. (oci)ress purpose of giving L<;rd Jjytton his 
Kupijort. lie w;i 8 in cojnplete awtord, in regard to 
this Afghan cinestion, witlx his predettessor, tlxut 
('haralw' aaim pmr et futm rejmichfi. Lord Napier of 
Miigdiihi, who, when he was leaving India, harl 
written to Lord Lytton expressing in stnmg terms 
his conviction tliat our position towards Afghanistan 
was ‘imsafc and humiliating,’ and that inosisures 
ought no longer to be delayed for improving it. 

llxe ijistnictions of the Home Government had left 
to Loxnl fiytton complete discretion in regfurd to the 
manner in whiedx communications should be opened 
with Sher Ali. Tlxe. suggestion that a mission to the 
Amir might perhaps be conxbixied with one to the 
Klxau of Khelat, and proceed to Kabul by way of 
Qiiettah and Kandahar, could not be acted upon, 
because aix officer had been sent by the Government 
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of Lord Nortlibrook on. a special mission to the Khan 
a few days before the arrival of Lord Lytton in 
India.* 1116 adoption of the further suggestion that 
it would be desirable, in the first instance, to 
communicate with the Amir through the Commis- 
sioner of Peshawur seemed, however, open to no 
objection. There could be no difl'erence of opinion 
in regard to tire importance of improving our 
relations with Sher Ali, and the members of Council 
gave their unanimous consent to Lord Lytton’s 
proposal that while no letter should be sent by tlie 
Viceroy himself, a less formal communication should 
be made to the Amir by the Commissioner, telling 
him that it was proposed to send eilbor lo Kabul or 
to any other place wliicli he might prefer a si)ccial 
mission to anirounce to liim the reemtt atK^ession of 
the Viceroy to olTicc, and tlie assumpiion by the 
Queen of tlie title of Empress of India, and assuring 
him of the friendly disposition of tlie Ilrilish fSovern- 
ment. The risk would thus be avoided ()f any em- 
barrassing refusal on the part of Hlier Ali to njcfiive 
the mission, a contingency which could not be. ignored 
while his attitude towards us was so little salisfiictory. 

The mission thus proposed diilerc‘d lo some 
extent in its character from that conl.{!mplak*d in 
the instructions of the kSecreUry of and was 
more restricted in its immediatit iiim. It wits not 
only ostensibly but essentially ‘one of comidimeut 
and courtesy.’ The primary object was the (wta- 
blishment of more friendly relations and the removal 
of the feelings of anger and distrust whieh th(> ^mir 

* It was noTortholoHF) aHMortiid 1).y Lord Lyttou'H iit 

England that tlio uogotiatiouH with tho Klianof Kholat and th<» Higning 
of the Treaty iit Jucobahad were begun and carried out by him for 
tho oxproBB puxpoHo of irritating the Amir of Kabul, iiud furring iiim into 
an attitude of opon hoBtility. 
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appeared t.o eiiterlain. The mission might at least, it 
was hoped, if notliingelse were gained, prepare the way 
for future negotiations, and be the first step towards 
a settlement of existing difficulties Lord Lytton did 
not wish that any question likely to be unpleasant to 
the Amir sliould be raised at all. It was only in the 
event of the Amir receiving the Envoy with cordiality, 
and showing an apparently sincere desire to improve 
his relations with us, that any subject of political 
im|K»rlance need be discussed. It was possible that 
in thii (‘.ourse of aimcable communications the real 
wishes of llie Amir might be ascertained, but the 
Envoy would volunteer no proposals on behalf of our 
< lovernmenl. 

\ fi‘w (lays afti'V this decision had been arrived 
at, lionl Lyllon left dalciitta for Norlheni India, and 
on A])nl In* nn‘,t the Oommissioner of reshawur, 

Hir Hicliard Eolloek, at lJmballa,andgaveto him the 
draft of tint l(*ttei' whicli was tola* sent to the Amir. 

A Mohamnicdan oilic.t'r, Itussaldar-Major Khanau 
Kliiin, Al«l(‘>dc (tamp to the Vhseroy, was chosen to 
<‘arry the ( 'ommissioiujr’s letter to Kabul. 'Hie letter Ktst latter 
wjw to the ellect tluit the Clonuriissioner desired to * ® 
jwfiuiiint I lie Amir that bord Lytton had assumed 
the Vienroyalty of India, that ‘Ilis Excellency had 
iuiinired very cordially after tlie Amir’s health and 
welfare and that of His Highness Abdullah Jan,’ arid 
that it was the Viceroy’s inUmtiou, as soon as the 
necessary arrangimwiUls could be inaile, to dcqmle 
Sir Lewis iVlly to him as spee.ial Envoy. ‘Sir 
Ijcwis I’elly (the lctte.r said) will bo a<jcoiupanied 
by Hr. lielfew and Major St, John, for the puriiose of 
delivering to your Highness in person at Khureeta, 
a letter itiforining your Highness of His lilxcellency’s 
accession to «»lli<;e,and formally anuouncing to your 
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Aiaii /eeeiven 
Jettei!, May 17 


Highness the addition which Her Majesty the Queen 
has been pleased to make to her sovereign titles 
in respect to her Empire in India. I feel sure that 
your Highness will fully reciprocate the friendly 
feelings by which the Viceroy’s intention is prompted, 
and I beg the favour of an intimation of the place at 
which it would be most convenient to your HighncRS 
to receive His Excellency’s Envoy. Sir Lewis Polly, 
who is honoured by the new Viceroy with Ifis 
Excellency’s fullest confidence, will be able to diw.uss 
with your Highness matters of conunon interest t.o the 
two Governments.’ 

Some delay occurred in conse<iuene(j of the 
necessity of obtaining from Kabul a sare-<‘.ondu(‘.t for 
the Eessaldar, and it was not until May 1 7 that he 
was able to deliver the Commissioner’s letter to tin* 
Amir. It was impressed upon him that he had no 
political function of any kind, and that he had l»t‘en 
selected simply out of compliment l.o tlm Amir, us 
the bearer of the letter. He was to make it. knowji, 
however, that the proposed mission would hi* ol 
the most friendly character, and that the [trohahle. 
result would be one highly favourable l.o t.he. Amir's 
interests. 

Before the Oomraissiouer’s letter reached its 
destination some interesting information regarding 
the attitude of the Amir was received through a 
pensioner of the Briti^ Govevmnent who, in the time 
of Dost Mohammed, had token a prominc'nl ])art in 
Afglian politics. It strengthened the o])inion which 
Lord Lytton had formed regarding tliu r<‘olingK of 
Sher Ali towards our Government, and rendered him 
more doubtful than before of obtaining any satis- 
factory reply to the overtures that were being nuifle. 
Tills information was contained in a letter giving an 
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account, wliich there was every reason to believe 
trustworthy, of a durbar held by the Awiir at 
Kabul, at which all the principal Sirdars and officers 
of the Court aud the heads of the principal tribes 
were present. A report had been received that an 
English array was marching through the Bolan Pass 
with the intention of occupying Kandahar, This the 
Amir declared to be perfectly groundless; he said 
that Mr. Disraeli, who was then in favour in ’Bln glgyifj 
and who had appointed Lord Lytton, was the same 
Minister who had previously appointed his true 
friend Lord Mayo, that the new Viceroy had brought 
with him Lord Mayo’s Secretary, and would un- 
doubtedly be his friend also. He then ordered the 
Court to be cleared; liis confidentijil officers were 
alone allowed to remain, and the Amir told them 
that he wished to learn their opinions. He said that 
he believed that the English Government was 
seriously disturbed by the approach of the Eussians 
towards Merv, and that they wished to send an Envoy 
to Kabul or to obtain his consent to the establislunent 
of a permanent mission at Herat. If this were to 
happen he was afraid that he would be involved in 
didiculties, aud that the Bussiau Governor-General 
at Samarkand would declare that he had taken 
measures hostile to the interests of Bussia. The 
Sirdsirs replied; ‘We are in a dilemma which 
rc-cjuires deej) deliberation to remove. The Amir 
should suimnon or write to the Governor of Balkh, 
who is in cuiistant communication with the Bussians 
and well versed in their affairs, for advice what to 
do.’ A letter was written to the Governor accord- 
ingly, Various reports were then mentioned. One 
of them from liokhara was to the effect that it was 
tin*, common talk in the Kussian camps at Samarkand 
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and other places in Turkestan that the daughter of 
the Emperor of Eussia, who was married to an 
English Prince, had been offended, and had gone to 
her father to complain, and that this had caused a 
rupture between the two Powers. After a long 
silence the Amir said that an English i‘s<jort htid 
passed with a hufild unmolested throtigh the Ilolaii 
Pass, and that a complaint that the Khyl)(*r was not/ 
kept similarly safe for trade would next bt* niadi*. 
He was bewildered, he said, w’hat to do. ^I’o this 
the Prime Minister, Syud Noor Alaliomcd Shah, 
replied that so long as intercourse with tin* ICiiglish 
was prevented, the interests of the Amir and ot the 
Afghans would flourish and the friendship ol t.he 
Am ir would be eagerly sought by the Uiissiaiis on 
the side of the Oxus and by the English on the sid({ 
of India. ‘The lessons,’ ho said, ‘which had hecti 
learned by his frequent missions to the Mnglish 
Government in India would never ellaej* this im 
pression £rom his heart.’ 

There can be no question that this (le<'laration 
summed up very accurately the vie.ws of the Afghan 
Mmister. He, it will he rememhercid, had lusm the 
Envoy whose fhiitless mission to I^onl Northbrook 
in 1873 is well known. He luul retiiriuMl to Kabul 
with feelings anything but friemlly to onr (iovern- 
ment, and with the convie.tion that more was to be 
feared from Bussia than from otirs(tlv(‘S. He was a 
man of no little ability, his influence Wits grt‘at, and 
his constant hostility to the English pnsluei'i!. 
without any doubt, a most scinous impression on the 
suspicious mind of the Amir. 

On May 22 the Amir gave b) the Ihtssaldar Jiis 
answer to the Commissiomn'’s hitter, and it n'aehed 
Peshawur on June 1. Lt was written in the nstial 
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stj^le of oriental verbosity, and was full of the 
ordinary commonplaces of politeness, but in sub- 
stance it was vague and ambiguous and hardly 
courteous. It was virtually a refusal to receive the 
proposed mission. It was to the eifect that all 
questions ailecting the two States had been sufficiently 
discussed with the Amir’s agent in 1873, and in the 
correspondence between tlie Viceroy and Amir that 
followed the Simla conferences, and that further 
discussion was unnecessary. If, however, there 
were any fresh subjects which tlie British Govern- 
ment wished to bring forward, the Arnir preferred to 
make himself acciuiunted with them by sending to 
Uie Viceroy a confidential agent of his omi.^ 

On the same day on which the Amir’s letter was 
d(JspatcUed. the liritish agent, at Kalml sent to the 

' U Ih not iMidy tn i*Lllior a traiiHlution or a miinmary of the 
ol)H(turo viTbiiipfo of Uuj Vniir’ri Poman lottor, Thu followmf^ iB the 
<)iVu*ial liLoral vonuon of tho only jiortioiih of it which have anyuu- 
portanoo ; 

‘ In till! pat'tioiilnr ofthii roiuiii»; of the Sahibfl for tlio purpose of 
tiortaiu luattoru of the two (iovorniumitB in tliiH, Lliat the Agent of his 
Irinnil fonimlly piTHotially lo'Id political piirloyH at tho Btation uf 
Hiiiila ; thoHO full of ailviHability for the exaltation arirl 

ponuononco uf friondly and ]Kjlitioal rolatioiiH, liavizig been oonHidered 
sulliuient and cdlicicnt, wuro rmtorud in two IntiurH, dated Thursday, 
tho :jlHt of tho iiioiitli of Xlani/an tho Huerod, in tho year 1290 of the 
£*iight of ilio ih'opholi, and dated Friday, the 22iul of tho month of 
Hafiir tlu> ViotoriojiH, in tho yt^ar 1291 of tho Flight of tho Projihot, 
anil iKti'tl not ho r(>]iratod uow% PluaHO God tho Mont Ilighi the 
frtcndHlii]) and tiie union of tho God-givnii Nttiln of Afghanistan in 
rotation to the Ktaio of lofty aiithr^rity, tho MajfiHtie Government of 
Mitghiud will rcinain Hirong and liria aH iiHual. At this time, if tlicre 
ho aii;^ now ])arloyH fur tho jiurpoHo of froHhening and bonulitting tho 
(hjd-giV(Mi iitalo of Afgliiiiiitdan cntortaiucd in tlio thonghtH, then let 
it bo liintftd, ho that a conJldontial Agent of this friend, arriving in 
that placo and hoing prosoniotl with tho thingH concoaled in tho 
fffiirnnw lif‘art ol tho KngliHli (lovnrnmont, Hhoiild rru-al to the 
imppliant at tho Ihvino Tiirouis in ordor tliat the inattorK weighed by 
tt ininnto and rs^act lriv(‘stigation may bu ooiiiinittcid to the pou of 
allbctionato writing.’ Nttru^uilvv uf in AftjhmilHlmh 
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Commissioner of Fesliawur an interesting ari'ouni of 
tlie consultations that harl taken place lietvveen the 
Amir and his advisers and of his reason for refusing 
to receive the mission. This account was <‘sp<*(*ifilly 
valuable, because it was undoubtedly written witli 
the knowledge and approval of the Amir. Three 
reasons were given. The first was that the Amir 
could not guarantee the safety of th<* Hritish ollieers 
of the mission. The second reason was that if the 
British Envoy ‘sliould put forth any such weighty 
matter of State that its eitlertainmeiit by ni.s 
Highness, in view of the demands of the time, .should 
prove difficult, and he should v«u'bally reject il,tlM're 
would occur a breaeJi of tint fniiiidsiiip of the two 
Governments. And then, for the, sake ol“ removing 
that breach, it will be ne(!e.s.sary for boili (lo\erU' 
ments to endure troubles. It was by ri*a*.on of these 
very considerations, at the time of making tlie first 
treaty between the English (lovernimuit iuid tin* 
State of Kabul, that llis TIiglmess the late Amir 
objected to the coming of ati Kjiglish Knv(»y of 
European race. Moreover, from that limi* to till's, 
whenever occasions have pn^sented themselves for 
the coming of Sahibs, the Kabul <«overnmenf has 
always objected to thorn from farsightedness. Now. 
too, the coming of Saliibs, in view of the slate of 
affairs, is not desirable.’ 

The third reason for refusing the missitui was the 
most significant of all, and it, wjis umlouble<ily that 
which had the gre.atest infliumeo <m the deVisem 
of the Amir. It is here (|note.d m t'jth'nnn from tie* 
official translation of the sigetit’s rep<»rl : 

‘ To us especially the point of chief regard Is this 
“that if simply, for the sjike of seeking the good 
will of the English (loveniment, we eojisent to lUi* 
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ronuiifj of u Kurope.'iit agent, and for his safety, let 
us su])po}>t{, i«irf<'ct arrangements are made, then 
this great diflioully arises, that the coming and going 
of the iSaliilfS (’iinnoL he concealed anyhow from the 
Knssiati fh>\'(*riiinent, which on niy northem border 
is conUinitinoiis witli the frontier of the Englisli 
(fOViTiinient. 'I’ho people of the liussiau Govern- 
ment are oxlmiiely fearh*ss. If any man of theirs, 
by way of Piiivoy, or in th<< name of S2making about 
sonm other matter of Htah', should suddenly enter die 
territory r»f Atghanisfan, then it would be impossible 
by any intfaim to stop him. Tn other words, their 
way loo Would b(s o]>ened ; and in the, opening of 
that road tljere is go<»d n<*ither to the, State of Kabul 
nor to the Mnglisli ( loverniiieut. (Vuisequently in 
this matter it is better that the eoming and going of 
tin* Sahibs should, aeeordiiig to the foniier eastom, 
remain elfised ; anil first that some (ionfidential agent 
of ours going to the Knglish Government, and there 
becoming aeiinainted with tlni State recjuirements, 
should inform ns of what is in the, mind of the 
Knglisli (Joverninent; and the Kahiil Government, 
eonsiilering the subject in its own jilace, give answer 
to till! Knglisli Government regarding those objects, 
whi'ther written or verbal. And if our man, in 
eonvensation there, agree to or refuse any point, 
thiMi hy all pretexts the .Vmir can arrange for its 
M‘ltleiii<‘nt. Itut if in his presence it devolves on ilis 
lligiiiiesH to summarily ne.cept or reject some t^tate 
ileiuaiid, this becomes a very hard niatt<‘r, and its 
ultimate Lviiie will not turn out well.’ 

'riiese eommimieat.ions from Kabul reached the 
N'ireroy on Jtine Si. They ap]H!ar(!(l to him entirely nmuioiitionB 
toeonliriii the opinions which he and Her Majesty’s jP**"** 
< iovernmeiit had fonmtd, and to show very plainly 
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To Lord 
Salisbury 


the convictions and intentions of Sher Ali. He 
summed up his conclusions as follows in a private 
letter to Lord Salisbury: ‘First, the Amir is 
satisfied that there is nothing more to be got out of 
us ; second, that there is not much to be feared 
from us. He is also under an impression that if we 
are not positively pledged to passivity by some 
understanding with Eussia, we are at legist mortally 
afraid of coming into collision with her by more 
actively supporting him. He consequently looks 
upon his northern neighbours as the more formidable 
of the two. He argues that if we are obliged to 
propitiate Eussia, a foHm'i he must do so, and that 
his only safe policy for the present is to treat us both 
as Penelope treated the suitors. Ihit, as ho believes 
us to be the most scrupulous and least ollensive of 
his two awkward customers, it is England that he is 
least afraid of ofiendu^. 31ic Hovornmont of a great 
empire which, in a matter closely <!oncerning its own 
interests, suffers itself to be with impunity addi'esscd 
by a weak barbarian chief wlio is under accumu- 
lated obligations to its protectirm and forbearance 
in terms of contemptuous disregard, cannot be sur- 
prised if its self-respect and powers of self-assertion 
are under-rated by such a correspondent. The prac- 
tical difficulty of tlie present situation is that I 
have no means of verbal communication with the 
Amir. The native agent is not to be trusted. Idany 
things which it is absolutely necessary to make Sher 
Ali understand and duly apprerdate, and which could 
be very effectively said to llis Highness by an intel- 
ligent agent, one hesitates to put into writing when 
it is probable that the letter will be transmitted to 
Eussian headquarters.’ 

When the Amir’s letter was received, it was 
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necessary to decide whether his answer should be 
taken as final. It was Lord L 3 ftton’s conviction that 
the reasons given by Sher Ali for refusing to receive 
tlie proposed mission could neither be accepted by 
the British Government with dignity nor be passed 
over in silence. He thought that an opportunity 
should be aflbrded to the Amir of reconsidering his 
decision, and that this course was not only desirable 
in our own interests, but was the fairest towards the 
Amir himself. But he felt that a second communica- 
tion, 1 enewing an offer already rejected, would place 
ouv Govenunent in a false position if it failed to 
show to the Amir the serious responsibility that he 
would incur by adopting a line of conduct which 
would liave the appearance of deliberate discourtesy, 
or wliich omitted to show to him generally but 
distinctly tlu*. views which we held regarding his 
position and our owi. 'riic subject was discussed in 
the Council, U» whicdi L(trd Salisbury’s instructions of 
February 518 ■w'cn* now cominuiiicated. The majority 
agreed with the opinion of the Viceroy, and the 
Commissioner of reshawui' was directed to write to 
the Amir in tlio following terms : 

AfUjr jujknowledgiug the receipt of die Amir’s 
letter, and once more explaining that in the suggested 
mission the Viceroy was actuated only by friendship 
towards the Amir, the letter went on : ‘ The reluctance 
(•vinited by your Highness to die reception of this 
friendly mission is much to be regretted. 

‘ But by a letter which I have received from the 
British agent at your lliglmcss’ Court, I am induced 
to believe that your Highness’ advisers, in counselling 
yon not to receive the Viceroy’s ICnvoy, may have 
been iidluenced by a miscommption of die objects of 
His Kx<!ellency, or may not have fully considered the 
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light in which such a refusal might he reganled hy 
the British Government. I have therefore, in accor- 
dance with the Viceroy’s instructions, explain'd at 
length to the British agent the views of His Excellency 
on the relations between the two Governments, and 
on the causes to which he attributes tlie reluct auc<* 
of yoiu: Highness to receive the mission. 1’hc.sc 
views he has been instructed to communicate to your 
Highness. 

‘ Tour Highness has indeed sngge,.sted that it would 
answer all purposes were you to depute a coniid(}nf.ial 
agent to learn from the Viceroy the views of fins 
British Government. My friend, the Viceroy cannot, 
receive an agent from your Highness when you hav^^ 
declined to receive llis hlx<*,ellem;y’8 trusted fri«*nd 
and Envoy. The British agent at the Court of your 
Highness will explain to you the reasons wln<‘li 
make it impossilde for the Vi(!eroy to a(jt!ept .sucli a 
proposal. 

‘It is the Viceroy’s sincere desire not nicrtdj' to 
maintain, but also materially to strengthen, the IkuuIs 
of friendship and confidence between the British 
Government and the Government of Afghanistan, so 
that the interest of your Highness, as the sover(>ign 
of a friendly and irulopcndcnt frontier State, may be 
effectually guaranteed against all cause for future 
anxiety. But the support of the British Governmenl. 
cannot be effectual unless it is biised on reciprocal 
confidence and a clear recognition of the means 
requisite for the protection of mutual interests. 

‘ I am to repeat that in proposing to send a friendly 
mission to your Highness, the '^ceroy has been 
actuated by a cordial desire, which it rests with your 
Highness to reciprocate, for the continuance on <:los(U‘ 
terms than heretofore of amicable relations between 
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the two Governments, in view of common interests 
more particularly affecting Afghanistan and the 
personal welfare of your Highness and your dynasty. 
It will for this reason cause the Viceroy sincere 
r^ret if your Highness, by hastily rejecting the hand 
of friendship now frankly hdd out to you, should 
render nugatory the friendly intentions of His 
Excellency, and oblige him to regard Afghanistan as 
a State which has voluntarily isolated itself from the 
alliance and support of the British Government.’ 

The letter to the Amir was despatched on July 8, 
and the British agent at Kabul was at the same time 
instructed to give personally to the Amir additional 
explanations and assurances. He was to point out, 
with reference to the fears that had been expressed 
regarding the safety of the proposed mission, that it 
had never been thought essential tliat the Envoy should 
go to Kabul itself, and that it Inid been <listinctiy stated 
that tlie Viceroy was prepared to send his Envoy to 
any place wliich the Amir himself might prefer ; that 
the apprehension that demands injurious to the Amir 
might be made upon him was quite groundless, and 
that so long as the Amir showed himself to be a loyal 
friend and ally, the Viceroy would always regard the 
interests of Aighanistan as identical with those of the 
British Government. With regard to the objections 
iiuule in the Kabul Durbar, that if Jiritish missions 
were received by the Amir he would be obliged to 
receive Ilussian missions also, the agent was to 
remind him that the Government of tlie Czar had 
given to the British Government assurances that it 
would not interfere, dire<>.tly or indirectly, in the 
affairs of Afghanistan, that consequently the reception 
of a British Envoy could lead to no such consequences 
as those that had been feared, for in declining to 
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receive a Eussian Envoy the Amir would oijly be 
acting in conformity with the policy whicli had 
already been solemnly agreed upon. ‘If,’ the Amir 
was told, ‘ His Highness should on further reflection 
recognise tlie expediency of learning the true nature 
of His Excellency’s views and dispositions in regard 
to matters which materially concern the interests of 
His Higlmess, Sir Lewis Felly will still Ije aulhoriseid 
to wait upon the Amir, at sindi place as he. may 
appoint, and should the interviews conseipn'ut on 
this meeting lead to a more e.ordial and reliable 
understanding between the two rjovcimmeiils, the. 
Viceroy will be happy to meet the Aniir in p<*rson at 
IVshawur in November next, if Uis lliglmtiss should 
so desire.’ 

Three members of the (-oumdl, Sir William Muir, 
Sir Henry Norman, ami Sir Arthur Ilobliouse, di.s« 
8 <uite(l from th(! views of Ijord IjylUui ami the 
majtn’ily of their colleagues. They wens t)f opinion 
that Sher Ali was acting within his right in refusing 
to receive an Knglislt mission, that. the. n'asotis 
sissigned by hiin vrere substantial, an<l that, tlx* pro’ 
pt)sed letter was almost wjuivalent to a threat of war. 
They held that althougli stress ha<l been laid on 
the temporary and eom])limentary <diaraeter of the 
mission, its real obje-e-t was, Jis the Amir well knew, 
to enforce tlie rec(tptionof i)ennan«'Ul Knglish agents, 
that w'e were not dealing fairly with the Amir if we' 
omitted to state distimstly llus obj<'ct. at which we 
were aiming, that if the temporary mission w('re 
ae-(‘.ei)ted and the permamuit mission n-fiised our 
position would })e emharrasslng, and that, we oiig'ht 
1.0 ntsolve Ixsforeliaml whetluT in sueh a ra.se we 
should accept the refusal or nisort. Ibree. It was 
better, they thought, to wait until the Amir was in 
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want of our assistance to help him out of difficulties, 
when we could make terms with him. 

Lord Lytton’s reasons for thinking it essential 
that this further communication should he made to 
the Amir were recorded by him in an official note 
from which the following extract may be made : 

‘I am anxious to take this opportunity, the 
earliest in my power, of noticing the arguments urged 
against the course which, after anxious reflection, 
I still deem it my duty to pursue, in the conduct of 
our relations with the Amir of Kabul. I understand 
the pohcy of those of my colleagues who are unable 
to adopt my own point of view to have been correctly 
described, by those whose description of it is most 
authoritative, as “ a waiting policy.” But a policy 
of waiting is, by the essential nature of it, a policy 
destined and intended to merge, at some period in 
the course of events, into a policy of action, or at 
least of attainment ; and, for this reason, at every 
point in the prosecution of such a policy, as tims 
goes on without bringing us any nearer to the attain- 
ment of its avowed object, it behoves us to consider 
whether the inadequate result of our waiting be due 
to our not having yet waited long enough, or to our 
having already waited too long. 

‘ It is obvious that a policy of waiting for ever on 
the course of events, without the slightest attempt to 
control it, would be no policy at all ; and I am per- 
suaded that such a simulacrum of a policy has no 
advocate in this Council. The only practical ques- 
tion, therefore, for present consideration is, whether 
we have waited long enough, or too long. 

‘ The policy of passive expectation has been tried 
with great patience for many years past ; a nd I 
cannot find that it has been productive of a aingia 
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result that is not eminently unsatisfactory. Not in 
aJl the official correspondence to which it has given 
rise is there one solitary expression of opinion that 
this policy has improved the oharaiiler of our inUir- 
course with the Afghan Government, or increased 
our control over its conduct. Any such oiiinioii is, 
indeed, forbidden by indisputable facfA. Whilst tlu' 
avenging current of uncontrolled ev<*nt8 has been 
rapidly deepening the danger and strengtluaiing the 
pressure from without, which atigmont the dchiiisive 
importance to us of a strong hold upon Afgiianistan, 
our relations with that country have steadily deterio- 
rated; until at last the Amir, wlwtse tlisposition 
towards the liritisli Government was in I Slid unmis- 
takably cordial, now rejects our gifts and advliie, 
with an apparently profound iridiflcrence to the 
periodical expressions of our nusikly ]>assiv<J r(*grel , 

‘ Judging the tree by its fruits, thereXore, I cjut 
come to no other conclusion than that tin* wtilting 
policy has failed after a singuhirly ftiir tritd of it. 
Is there any valid ground for hoping Unit, liy a pm- 
longed and more jissiduous cultivation of* it, this 
policy win now, witltin any calculable jicrKsl of lime 
or at any time at all, be sudchuily jiroilurtive of 
results essentially different from those it has already 
produced? I think not. 'Hie atitifsipatiou has, 
indeed, bemi. expressed with some confideiu'e liy two 
or three of my coUettgues tliat, if we only still go ou 
waiting long enough, the Amir will very stsm Ist 
spontaneously sorry for his coiuhiet towards us juid 
eagerly solicitous of our favours, that events, if left 
entirely to themselves, will before long bring him to 
OT3X feet, or drive him into our anus, doulil 1 share 
this anticipation, I should recognise in it a conclusive 
argument for maintaining the jMiliey of passive 
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expectation, undeterred by the experience of the viowoy’B 
piist. I have, therefore, examined with care the only ^ 
j'nmnds on which such an hypothesis can rest. 

‘ Yirlually they resolve themselves into a single 
asHuuiplion, viz. the early probability of one or other 
of two events, pressure on the Amir by Eussia from 
without or by his owni subjects from within. It is 
(!(!rl!iiiily probable that Slier Ali w'ould spontaneously 
sue fi »r < tur assistmicc, and accept it on our own terms, 
if 1«‘. were attacked by Eussia. But that is precisdy 
the rout iiip’ency which it is our interest to prevent. 

iiUiaiici* of the Amir will have lost much of the 
value wt! may even still accord to it when, instead 
of enabling ns to make better provision for the 
di'fence of our K'rritory, it obliges us to ru^, 
unpr(f]tar<‘tl, to the. rt'seue of his, Eussiau statesmen, 
however, ar<s to say tin* hiast, as wary and sagacious 
as we. I foresee no proliability of such a mistake on 
their part ; and the. most dsuigerous of all policies is 
that wliieh re(‘kons exclusively fur its success upon 
tbe faults or blunders of others. Our present object, 
as I understand it, must be, not war for the defence 
of our frontier, but the security of our frontier for 
the pnsveiition of war. If Eussia ever attacks 
Afghanistan, it will be with the intention of attack- 
ing the British llhtipire in India, and in the belief 
that the British Empire cannot ediciently defend 
itself. If we psissively await such an event, it is not 
BO much f^lusr Ali who will tlieu help us, as we who 
shall Usive to help him, under conditions which his 
l>revu>UK disregard of our advice and our own neglect 
of timely precautions may have rendered seriously 
(lisiulvantiigeous. 

* But, if Russia does not attack Afghanistan, she 
can di> nothing else whi<jh will have the effect of 
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vioeroy’s driving the Amir, “before long,” into our arms. 

June successful attempt, secretly made by her, to 

establish a pacific polideal influence at Kabul, or a 
moral ascendency over the mind of the Amir, must 
surely have the efiect, not of driving him into our 
arms, but of stUl further detaching him from us. 
And if, in the meanwhile, we are to make no eflTort 
to avert such a result; if the Amir is to remain 
perfectly independent of our influence, and absolutely 
unpledged to our Government, so that, when the 
critical moment arrives, he may be conveniently free 
to choose between the alliance of lihighuid aitd the 
alliance of Bussia, we must not take it for granted 
that he will then throw himself into our arms rather 
than into those of our great rival. 'J'o me the 
possibilities seem all the other way; for, if ever such 
a moment does arrive (and who can even f<‘el stive 
that it is far distant?), the most w« can the-H oiler the 
Amir will be less than the least that Ilnssia ran offer 
him — viz. a share in her antici]>utcd conijut'st of the 
rich plains of British India. 

‘Ihe importance of being beforehand with Itussia 
by establishing a dominant British influence at 
Kabul was fully appreciated by Ijord BaItm*rHton as 
early as 1847. In a letter then writlen to fjord 
Bussell, he observed that “a Bussian forrtu in 
occupation of Afghanistan might not be able to 
march to Calcutta, but it might winvort Afghanistan 
into the advanced post of Bussia, instead of that 
advanced post being in Persia; attd, whatever 
Hardinge may say of the security of the rest of our 
frontier, you would find in sucli case a very restless 
spirit displayed by the Burmew^, by the Nupaulese, 
and by all the unincorporated Slates scattered abdut 
the surface of our Indian possessions. I'licse things 
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would lt‘ii(l to great expense, would require great viceroyHi 
eflurfs, ;ii»l miglit ereate considerable damage. Tlie MtentB,Juna 
iKjst. niftthod f)f preventing tliese embarrassments 
seems to be to fake up such a position, not in posse, 
btil in fw, (IS Would make it pliiiu to everybody lliat 
we (*ould not b«i taki-u by surprise.” 

” 1 am of opinion that iht're is 110 suificient reason 
to aniiripate from the “ wsiiting policy” in the future 
any bet ter r<*sulf.s than lli</si‘ whereby it must be 
coiuli'Hiiu-tl if judged by tlic past. 

‘ NovM't'Uu'h'ss, if this gr»‘at empire, for the safely 
of which so I.'irge a sliani of personal rt<8iK>nsibility 
has beeti laid upon me, had now no neighbour more 
formidable than the Amir of Kabul, I think that, 
considering the weakness of such a n(‘ighlx)ur, the 
turbulent eiiara<’ler of his snlyeets, the geographical 
cirttligiirathm of his country, siml the wretched 
n*jiolleel ion of former 111 talvised and III exee.nUsd 
inleiTenaiee in the affairH of Afglianistan, it might 
possibly be pnnient to treat with passivt* indiflerence 
the churlishness of i^her ,\li; and accept, without 
reiiionstrunee, all that is unsatisrat'tory in our rela- 
tions with him, so long us he abstained from attls of 
aggression, to wliieh Int is n(»t likely to resort and 
wlih'h we e<»uld easily pniiisli. In otlier words, I 
thiitk that much might, perhaps, 1»* urged with 
elleet in favour of the “wailing iiolic!}',” if the situa- 
tion we have imw' to deal with w<*re not materially 
(lifij-rent from tlm situation to which that ]»oliey was 
first applied, 

* Hut, litistiam Msjnu-htt t/um dpjlmt amnis. While 
we wait nism the bank, the strcjun is bearing from 
us what we wish U> keep, and Ut us what we wish to 
avoid, 'riu! c'ircumHfamjes of 1H70 are essentially 
dilTereut from those of l«CU. The neighbour we 
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have now to fear is not Afghanistan but Russia. 
Anfl the danger with which we are most inuncdialoly 
menaced by Russia is not the loss of territoiy, but 
the loss of that political influence or prestige wliioh 
is the most pacific safeguard of territory. Wht Ali 
may wish to remain stationary; but tlu* Unssian 
power in Central Asia cannot remain stationary. Tis 
position is too weak. Small bodies gravitate, to great 
ones. If A fghani stan does not gravitate Inwards 
the British, it must gravitate towards tlie. {tiissiau 
Empire. And between bodies of equival(*nt gravity 
the attractive force of the one that is in movement 
wiU always exceed that of the one which is iiioliottless, 
‘In 1863 Lord Palmerston, writing; to howl 
Clarendon, recorded an opinion which (if I may 
venture to speak of myself in connection willi so 
eminent a statesman) completely uxpreswts tint (‘on* 
viction I have formed from nearly twenty years’ 
practical study of Russian diplomacy in Riiropc'. 
“ The policy and practice of the Russian (3< >ve,rnmenl.,” 
he says, “have always beem to push forward its 
encroachments as fast, and as far, as the apathy, or 
want of firmness, of other flovernments would allow 
it to go, but always to stop and retire wluiu it was 
met with decided resistance, and then to wait for 
the next favourable oppeirtunity to make another 
spring on its intended victim. In furth(»ran<*e of 
this policy, the Russian Govenmumt has always had 
two strings to its bow — moderate laiig;iuige and 
disinterested professions at Petersburg arul Ijotidon ; 
active aggression by its agents on the* scene of 
operations. If the aggressions suceeed loctally, the* 
Petersburg Government adopts them as ». fiat </<*• 
which it did not intend, but cantiot, in honour, 
recede from. If the local agents fail, they arcs 
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disavowed and recalled, and the language previously 
held is appealed to as a proof that the agents liave 
overstepped their instructions. This was exemplified 
in the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, and in the exploits 
of Simonivitch and Vikovilch in Persia. Orlofl 
succeeded in extorting the Treaty of LTnkiiir-Skelf'Ssi 
from the Turks, and it was represented ns a sudden 
thought suggested hy Uie cirouinstances of the tiiue 
and place, and not the result of any ])rf*vious in- 
structions; hut, having been done, it could not. hr 
undone. On the other hand, Simonivitch and Viko- 
vitch failed in getting [xtssession of Ifcrnt. in conse- 
quence of our vigorous ineasni-es of resistance ; and 
as they failed, tiiul inhva they had failed, they were 
disavowed and recalled and tlie languagt' pnniously 
held at I'et.ersburg was appisiled to as a proof of tlic* 
sincerity of tlie disavowal, alt.lnnigli no Imnnui being 
with two ideas in his lu'ad could fior a monn'iit doubt 
that they had aeUwl uiuhir specific inslrncfioiis.” 

‘Our own iiosition, as regards Sher Ali, seems, 
at the present uionujnt., to be this — that, whilst his 
Highness is In no wise hound to hel]) m against 
llussi;i, wo are under an admitfed obligation to hel]> 
him against her; that he is pract,Lc,ally fr(*c. to 
negotiate wit h Uussia whenever he [ileases; and that> 
m are practically unable to negotial.<{ witli him. 
Such a position is not only uiuligniiuHl ; it is, in 
our present circmustanises, positively dangerous. It. 
suggests the following question, io which, during the 
last few montiiH, my most anxious and cuiistaiit con- 
sideration has been given: t'liu we now better it, 
aud, if we fail in any attempt to bc.tUu' it, may wc 
not make it worse f It is not a (luiistiou of h>ttinp 
well alone, but of kiting bad alone ; and then* ant, no 
doubt, situations in polities, as in life, when, for Uiosc 
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who are the victims of them, it is “ better to bear 
the ilia we have, than fly to otlvers that we know 
not of.” 

‘Now, nobody can recognise more seiioiwly than 
I do, that there is considerable risk in whatever we 
do as well as in whatever we do not do ; il. is a risk 
bei^ueathed to us by the inexorable Nemesis of 
neglected opportunities. Fortune is a fair player, 
and never checkmates a man, or a nation, without 
first crying check; but we have gr<*a11y iiiennised 
the difliculty of our game by not moving our pi<*e<'.8 
when there was still time to cover the. King. 

‘The arguments in favour of letting bad alone, 
for fear of making bad worse?-— or, in otlier words, of 
meeting the Amir’s rejection of o?ir present proi«>sals 
by reversion to a waiting jjolioy — are all <?o 7 npriKed, i 
think, in the three following propositions : 

‘1. The position in which W(? an? thus h'fl, ;w 
regards our relations with Afghanistan, tho?igh mit, 
indeed, all tliat could bo wished, is <|uit«' giK«l 
enough. We have, endured it without serious iiu'oii- 
venience for the last five y(?{irs, and there is no reason 
why we should not jus (?onvf?niently emlun* it for the 
next five years ; since, iti fiict, wc? have? obtaiiu'd from 
Bussia the recognition of oiir exelusiv?* rigltt to hold 
diplomatic relations witli Afghanistan, Jind tliat is 
really all we need. 

‘2. Whatever maybe the intrinsic weakuttss of 
tins position, the native population of India is still 
fortunately under the impr(?8sion that it. is a stnjng 
one, and tliat our relations with AfghnnisUn an* 
thoroughly satisfactory. Any proc(‘eding, therefore, 
on OUT part which might disturb this salutary faith 
by revealing the hollowness of its foundation Wiiulil 
prejudicially weaken tlie (?onfid(?iu!«* of our native 
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Hulyerts in the of our power and the Vioeroy’s 

wisdom of our policy. 

‘ Jl. He the situation <.'<iod or bad, any attempt to 
improve or vhcapc* fnan it must infallibly hind us in 
a worse {)fi.sition; for praclieally there is no alter- 
native between the passive toleration of the Amir's 
present iitlitnde towards us, and a declaration of 
hostilities ap::iinst Afr'hiinistan. that any step to 
ri|»ht or left out of the false ptjsilion in which we 
noiv find oiirs«*lves must be deprefialed sts a first step 
Iowan Is war. Sneh a step wotild be specially unwise 
at tin* present moment; Is'cansis the mind of our 
Moiianunedan po]>idation is, in all jmfiaibility, much 
exeit<*il just jiow by tin* iK-ws ivhieli daily refiches 
us from ('iiiistaiiliintple, and their sympathies would 
b«‘ a;.;aiiist us in any net of n^r^o'i'ssion on a jMoham- 
mediiii Slate, 

• Now all thcM* pn.puMtions ap|»ear to me to rest 
on falliieioiiH ]ireinisses. As regards tint first, it is 
nidiappity ttoi to be ilettied that tlie situation we have 
a<‘<*ei»l(*<l jlurinp: the last live years has been steadily 
deter to ratin'/: and I eamiot ('.onteniplate without 
alarm its eontinneddet(*rioralion during tin* next five 
years. Issiking at what has recently lutppemsi in 
Central Asia, and at what is now Inippuiihig in , 
I'Uirope, I am jH'rsnadt'tl that, if our inllueiiet; deelines, 
that of liiissia miiHt incn'tise at K'altiil. 


‘As regards the wcomltif tlie tibove-nw'ntioued 
proposilions, I have been at some ]aiiiis to ascertain 
the impression made hy reiicnt andprestfiit events on 
tintse milive chiefs and itrineeu with whom I have as 
yet conn* into persttiial conttict; and 1 have mysctlf 
hc.cii seriously impress(*d hy the tipptirent. unanimity 
tif their tjpitiion as to the reality of the rivalry Ijetween 
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vtoa^’s Eoglaad and Eussia in the East and the weakness of our 

^utB, June political influence in Afghanistan. But even if I could 
believe that the natives of India are under any illusion 
as to the true character of our actual position in re- 
gard to Afghanistan, I should still consider it unwise 
to refrain from all attempt to rectify that position 
for fear of dispelling an illusion which cannot last for 
ever. 

‘ With regard to the third proposition, I neither 
desire a war with Afghanistan nor contemplate any 
step likely to provoke it. But everyone who has 
had the slightest c:!q)erience in die management of 
iniernalioiial relations must bo aware that Ihere are 
a thousand ways of influencing the conduc.t of your 
neighbours witliout going to war with tliem ; and of 
augmenting, or enforcing, the external power of a 
Slate without recourse to arms. Nor is reckless 
action the only alternative to reckless inatitivity, 

‘T entirely share die opinion that a frank and 
straightforward policy is generally llns Ix-st on all 
occasions. But the abovo-nuuitioucd remarks appear 
to have been suggested by a misaiiproliensiou of fact. 
I have always thought, and still think, that a per- 
manent British Envoy at Kabul would bo both 
unnecessary and unwise; for if the Amir («in be 
induced to recognise his true interests, satisfactory 
intercourse between the two Govenuneufs can be 
better secured by other means. Therefore, die 
establislnnent of a pennaiumt. British mission at 
Kabul is not amongst the objetets I have in vi<!W. 
Hut here I must further explain that, in t.he event of 
Slier All’s assent, on furtlutr refhxstion, to the recep- 
tion of a special Envoy from tins "Viceroy, it is not, 
and never was, my intention to instruct or permit 
the Envoy to make to tin* Amir a single proposal of 
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any kind »»r on any subject, in tlie name of the Vioeroy’g 
Vi<*cr<)y, c»r llic (}(»vcrninent. All I desire and 
ini end is tliaf if the Amir should, on hin pa i% make 
any ]iro]»(>S!ils to tin* I'jivo}', the Envoy maj' bo in a 
]>i>Hilion to answer Ihm with perfect frankness and 
decision, so far as they <'.an be anficipated ; explaining 
clearly lo flic Amir the fcrnis and conditions on 
which the Mrilish (lovernment is prepared to accede 
to sueli and sneh demands on his part, and the 
reason why Mieli and such others must be 
deelined. 


* If, therefore, the Amir makes no proposals tooxir 
Knvoy, the niisshai will retain to the last its purely 
complimentary eharaeter; and we shall be neitlier 
better nor worse oil* for it, except in so far its it will 


have served to test the disposition id* the Amir, as to 
which, at. presi'tit, we mm only make ffiiesses, more 
or Ic'ts plausible ; and possibly hi furnish us with 
some intelligent and inli’lligibh* inforinatioti about 
the actual stale of a (lairs at Kabul, its lo wiiich we 


arc now for all pra<‘lical purposes in profound 
ignorance. I f, on the other hand, the Amir does make 
any overtures to our agent, or atiy demands upon 
our < lovernment, they will at least be answered 
whether aflirmatively fir negatively without ambiguity, 
and in a manner eonsisfent with tlie dignity of a 


great empire. , , . 

* As it is, unfortunately, one of our chief fUlllculties, 
in any jwissibhi negolialioti willi Hher Alt, is the 
probability that be may make flemands upon us so 
exorbitant that mm<» of blieiti e.au be ac*ei*pted. Hut 
if we. formally invite him lieforehand t<» make all the 
deuiaiifls whudi we are secretly disposed h) accept, it 
slantls to reason that h<* will taktt it for granted that 
our iirst Wfirtl is not our last; that ho will greatly 
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iSan^ Jane importance "we attach to his alliance, 

1876 ’ and the sacrifices -we must accept to secure it ; and 
that he will raise his pretensions accordingly. . . , 

* When I received Sher All’s letter rejecting the 
proposed mission, I had to consider whether Ids 
rejection of it was tentative or final. Had 1 come to 
the conclusion that it must he regarded as final, I 
should have felt it my duty to lose no time in 
informing my colleagues of the steps which, in antici- 
pation of such an event, I had considered, and was 
prepared to take, for the protection of Jiritish 
interests without further reference to those of the 
Amir. But, bearing in mind the retioeiujo of the 
letter written by Sir Eichard Pollock nnd(!r tny 
instructions to Sher Ali, and all the einjumstaiujes 
which might have reasonably induced the Amir to 
believe that he has nothing more to hope and nothing 
more to fear from us, I came to the (soikjIuhiou that 
it was fairer to His Highness, and more advantagiH)U8 
to ourselves, to regard Ids reply as a toivUtivts one, and 
to give him the opportunity of reconsidering his 
decision. The occasion, therefore, for acting on the 
Amir’s rejection of the mission luid not, Jis it seems to 
me, yet arisen.’ 

iiwAmi* Oommissioner’s letter was delivered to the 

MpUeaSopt. 8 jixoxT on July 17, but it was not until September 8 that 
any answer was sent to it. Meanwhile the attitude 
of the Amir was extremely doubtful, and tlie Diaries 
of the British agent showed that much cxcitemeat 
had been aroused in Kabul by rept^rts tluit a religious 
war against the infidels was to be proclaimed. The 
MuUa, Mushk-i-Alam of Glhuzid, who was held in 
special honour, was consulted, and all the corre- 
spondence of the Amir with tlie British and Hussian 
Governments was placed before him. He was 
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received at a special durbar, at whicb, Sher Ali 
described to him the situation in which he was 
placed between the two great Powers. ‘ It is desi- 
rable,’ the Amir said, ‘ that you should, iu compliance 
with my wishes, summon all the Mullas and learned 
men of aU grades fi:om time to time, and direct tViftm 
to advise and exhort the people occasionally, so that 
by your exertions the gem of the promotion of the 
strength of Islam may fall as desired into the palm 
of success. Though hitherto the friendship existing 
between the Governments has not been disturbed, it 
is evident that if a more powerful bird catches a 
little one in his claws, the small bird does not refrain 
from using its claws for its release until it is killed. 
It is a matter for thousands of congratulations that 
the Mohammedans of Afghanistan have from ancient 
times stood against the depredations of foreign races. 
Under these circumstances it is incumbent on me and 
on you to consider it one of your most important 
objects to direct tlie people of Islam to make efforts 
for their safety and to provide for or guard against 
the evil day.’ 

In accordance with the desire of the Amir, the 
MuUa Mushk-i- Alam summoned the Mullas of EAbul 
and the umghbourhood, and, after consulting them, 
pronounced his opinion that the first decision to 
refuse to receive the British mission had been right 
and should be maintained. 

While the Amir was hesitating regarding the 
answer to be sent to the letter from the Commissioner 
of Peshawar, he received with much cordiality a 
Mohammedan Envoy bearing a letter from the 
ItuBsian Governor-General. Another Envoy from 
General Kaufmaim had arrived in June, and he still 
remained at Kabul. A copy of the letter brought by 
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one of these Envoys was ^ven by the Durbar to the 
British agent and sent by him to tlie Government of 
Tmlia., but with this exception notliing traiispired 
regarding the communications between Geueinl 
TTmifmflTm and the Amir. General Kaufmanu’s let 1 er 
was a very long one, giving minute details regarding 
the late annexation of Khokand. It was sent, Geuerjil 
•K'nnfaifl.TiTi said, in continuation of previous com- 
munications, because it was duo to the Amir as llio 
Mend of Bussia that he should be made ncquaint<><l 
with the events that had occurred. AUliough it. 
professed to be a letter of mere, (‘.ourtesy, it was 
obviously intended to impress on th<4 mind of Hli(*r 
Ali the hopelessness of any opposition to the 
military power of Bussia and tin! danger of pro- 
voking it.' 

These proceedings of General Kaufmann wen* 
reported by Lord Lytton’s Government, to the 
Secretary of State, and diplomatic correspondence 
between the British and Bussian Governments fol- 
lowed. It led, as usual, to no practical ntsult. The 
Bussian Government declared that they ‘hod not 
endeavoured to conclude any arrangement, com- 
mercial or political, with tlio Amir of Kabul, and 
that the rare relations of their autlioritum in Central 
Asia had never borne any other charact er than one 
of pure courtesy, in conformity with local usages in 
the East. While now receiving thest) tissurances the 
Imperial Government hoped that the British Govern- 
ment would recognise that practically they had never 
swerved from them, whatever may have been the 
erroneous interpretations placed by the native 
Asiatic Governments on the communications of 

^ Tho letter will be found in Parliamontory Papere Ho* 1881t 
Central Asia, pp. 12'-14. 
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General Kaufmann, and wliatevef false importance 
may have been attributed to the method of trans- 
mission adopted by him.^ Some months after\vards, 
the correspondence closed witlx the following per- 
fectly just and accurate comments of Lord Lytton’s 
Government: ‘There can be no douljt that the 
communications between General Kaufmann and 
Sher Ali exceed the re<|uirenients of mere exchanges 
of courtesy, and are regarded as something much 
more than complimentary by the person to whom 
they are addressed. The messages from General 
Kaufmann to the Amir liave not been despatched, 
as stated by the General, only “ once or twice a year.” 
IJiiring the past year they have been incessant. The 
bearers of them are regarded and treated by the 
Amir as agents of the llussian Govennnent, and, on 
one prol.(^x(< or another, smne person recognised by 
tlie Afghan Govenmumt iis a Russiiin agent, is now 
almost constantily at Kabul. We d(*sms to submit to 
your Lordship’s consideration whether our own 
(jonducjt would l)e viewed with iiidiffereucc by tiiie 
Cabinet, of St. Petersburg, were the Government of 
India to open similarly friendly relations wit.h the 
Kliaiis of Khiva and Bokhara, and if, without 
actually making to them overtures of alliance, we 
addressed to those princes frequent letters containing 
assurances of friendship, coupled with exijlanatious 
of the policy wo deem it desirable to pursue towards 
the States upon our own frontier.’ 

At this time a remarkable pr()i)osal was made 
privately (o the Viceroy by Sir Jung Hahadur, tlie 
Prime Minist(‘r and virtual master of Nepaul. His 
loyal friendship towards our Government was 
undoubted ; he understood tliat our relations with 

’ Note by M. do QiorB to tho British tuubasaador, Moroh ff) 1877. 
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the Amir were in a most -cmsatisfactory position and 
that the growing influence of 'Russia in Afghanistan 
was causing us anxiety, and he fancied that if he 
were himself to visit Kabul as our recognised repre- 
sentative he would be able to conviuce Slier Ali thal 
we had no designs hostile to his interests, and that he 
would act wisely in entering into the closest and 
most loyal alliance with our Government. Tlie pro- 
posals of Sir Jung Bahadur could not be entertiiined, 
but they were declined with an expression of sincere 
and cordial thanks, and the Resident at Kliatmandu 
was authorised to explain confidentially to the 
Minister the Viceroy’s views of the whole situation. 

The news of the constant and intimate corre- 
spondence which was now' carried on between tlie 
Russian General and the Amir of Kabul had one 
salutary effect. It finally convinced the members of 
the Viceroy’s Council that the time for a purely 
inactive policy was over, and that one of more active 
interference must now be insisted u])ou. ‘The 
neck of the opposition on this subject has lieen 
broken,’ writes the Viceroy to Lord Salisbury, ‘and I 
anticipate no further difficulty in carrying out my 
own views.’ 

aimii'b sspiy, On September 3 the Commissioner of Peshawur 
received the Amir’s reply to the letter which liad 
Amirptoposaa been addressed to him on July 8. Tliis reply con- 
Ite^natiTo tained the suggestion that our native agent at 
agent to rndin Kaijtd, who had long been acquainted witli the 
wishes of the Amir, should be summoned to his own 
Government, to expound to them the state of affairs 
at Kabul, and hear from them all their desires and 
projects, returning then to Kabul to ro])e.at to the 
Ami r the result of such intercourse. 

This was mud i what Lord Lylton had anticipated, 
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and he decided without hesitation to accept the Vioero^ 
Amir’s proposal. 

An al^swer accordingly was immediately sent to 
the Amir, to the effect that his proposal was accepted 
by the Government of India, as being ‘altogether 
advantageous to the realisation of their chief object, 
which WHS to ascertain the actual sentiments of his 
Highness.’ 

Atta Mahomed Khan, the British native agent, Bntish native 
reached Simla on October 6, S?®*** 

After being closely cross-examined by Sir Lewis 
Telly, Colonel Bume, the Viceroy’s Private Secretary, 
and Captain Gray, a personal friend of the Amir’s 
Prime Minister, the agent had two interviews with 
the Viceroy himself. The substance of these several 
conversations has already been made public, and it is 
therefore only necessary to give a short summary of 
them. The agent, after first denying that there 
existed any grievance in the mind of tlu} Amir, was 
indu(‘,ed to make a full confession of the complaints 
which he nourished against us and of the demands 
which he still liad at heart. The Viceroy then con- 
fided to the agent how far he was prepared to accede 
to these demands, and upon what terms. 

Tlie agent represented the Amir as cliiefly 
alienated and disappointed by the results of the 
mission in 1878 of his Minister Syud Noor Mahmned 
to Lord Northbrook. The principal object of fliat 
mission, on the part of the Amir, liad betjn to secure 
a definite treaty of filliautte with the British Govenv- 
meni ; a gtiarantee tliat he would receive support in 
the sluipe of anus and money in every ease of 
external aggression; that the British Government 
shotdd (Umdaim connection with any pretender to the 
throne of Kal)ul, and agt'oe to recognise and support 

Q 
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only bis declared beir ; finally, lliat be sbould receive 
a permanent subsidy to enable him to support bis 
troops. 

These demands tbe Britisb Government of Lord 
Northbrook’s time bad refused to grant, and from 
that time tbe Amir bad distrusted us, and had 
derived tbe impression that our policy and action in 
bis regard had been for our own self-interest, irri*- 
spective of tbe interests of Afghanistan ; that while 
we desired to depute poUtical agents into Afghanistan 
and induce the Amir to guide his policy by our 
advice, we were unprepared to bind ourselves to any 
future course in regard to him. He bod thus come 
to question our consistency and good faith; while 
bis counsellors were babitu^y seeking hidden mean- 
ings in our commumcations. 

As regards tbe Amir’s objebtions to receiving the 
mission which tbe Viceroy had proposed Kunding to 
Kabul, tbe agent stated that His Highness entorliuned 
no hope of an improvement in our mutual relations, 
and thought therefore no practical result would 
follow from tbe mission; that his presence might, 
create excitement, and be attended by personal risk ; 
that if a British mission were received at Kabul, a 
pretext would be afibrded the Itussiaiis for sending 
a similar one. Eeceut political history in Europe 
showed that tbe English were unable 1(> coyn]icl the 
Bussians to adhere to treaties, and were equally 
impotent to arrest Bussian aggressions. Tlu‘. Amir 
was well aware tliat, sooner or later, Jtussia would 
attack Afghanistan, and this with tilterior objt'ots; 
but his Highness also knew that hi such a crisis tiie 
British would defend him in llieir own interests. 
Einally,the agent averred, and this greatly intcresttsl 
the Viceroy, that the Amir’s reluctance lo admit 
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Jiritisli olfu’ers witliin his ten-itory arose out of a 
fear uol that they would be murdered, hut that in 
the ]>resent unfriendly state of his relations with us 
they would bo regarded by his subjects as persons 
deputed, not to support, but to control or check, his 
authority, and in that case tlie Afghans would make 
of such agents the confidants of ah their grievances, 
and claim from them the protetttion and goodwill of 
tile Hritisli ffovernment vemis tlie Amir. 

Privately to Oajrtain Gray the agent mentioned 
the matters which the Amir and his advisers htid 
most at. heart. 

I . That no lUnglishman should reside in Afghani- 
stan, at any rate at Kabul. 

il. 'Ibat tile British Goveniment should agree to 
recognise and support the declared lieir 
AlHlullah Jan, and should disclaim connec- 
tion with Mahomed Yakub or any pr<*t,end«r. 

!’». That w« should agree to supimrt the Amir 
with troops and money against all external 
aggression. 

(. That we sliould grant them some permanent 
subsidy. At present the treasury of tlie 
Amir was empty, the revenue quite iu- 
adei^uate to the maintenamse of his force 
of some 75,01)0 troops. Consequently the 
force was uiidetqiaid, ill found, ami inella-iimt. 
The Amir was also anxious to obtain a /ned 
ti fi'i'iut in Hrilhsh t.erritory, whither to send 
his family and pro]«*rl.y when he cleared 
for action with tins Uu.s.sians. 

'). That the British (lovenuncnt should refrmn 
Inmi internal intcrfen‘nce in Afghanistan. 

0. That we should enter into an oflensive and 
defensive alliance, equally hiuding to both 
pjirties. « a 
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Having fully heard these complaints and demands, 
a^t at the Yiceroy personally informed the agent “what coii- 
cessions he was prepared to make to the Afghan 
ruler, and upon what terms. 

1. He was willing to enter into an alliance such 

as had been demanded — namely, that tlie 
Mends and enemies of either State should 
be those of the other. 

2. That in the event of unprovoked external 

aggression, assistance should be afforded the 
Amir in men, money, and arms. Also that 
the British Government were willuig to 
assist him in fortifying his frontier. 

3. That Abdullah Jan should be recognised as the 

Amir’s successor. 

4. That a yearly subsidy should be offered the 

Amir, the amount of wliichaud other details 
to be settled by Fleuipotentiaries. 

These concessions amounted to a promise to grant 
all the requests which had been denied to the Amir 
at the Simla Conference of 1873, and which, had 
they then been granted, might perhaps have secured 
Sher Ali as a firm and friendly ally to the British 
Government. 

The conditions attached to the proposed conces- 
sions were as follows : 

That the Amir held no external relations without 
our knowledge, and refrained from provoking his 
neighbours. 

That he declined aU communication with Itussia, 
referring the agents of that Power to us. That 
British agents ^ould reside at Herat, or elsewhere 
on the frontier. 

That a mixed Commission of liritish and Afghan 
officers should determine and demarcate the Amir’s 
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frontier. That arrangements should be made for the 
free circulation of trade along the principal trade 
routes of Afghanistan and for the establishment of a 
line of telegraph. 

Finally, the Viceroy would forego the establish- 
ment of a permanent Envoy at Kabul on condition 
that the Amir deputed an envoy to the Viceroy’s 
headquarters and that he received special missions 
whenever requested. 

If the Amir was prepared to treat on the above 
basis he might at once send his minister Syud Noor 
Mahomed ^ah to meet Sir Lewis PeUy at Peshawur, 
Jellalabad, or wherever might be preferred. The 
Viceroy, however, clearly explained to the British 
agent that unless the Amir gave his consent to the 
establishment of a British agency on the frontier as 
a basis of negot iation it would be needless for him 
1.0 depute his minister to meet the Viceroy’s Envoy, 
jind the Viceroy would then be free to adopt his 
own course in his re-arraugemeut of frontier relations 
without regard to Afghan interests. 

Sir Lewis Pelly regretted this conditional stipu- 
lation, liaving been alarmed by the agent’s strong 
expression of opinion that the Amir would not 
consent to the establishment of British agencies on 
his frontier. The Viceroy, however, held fiimly that 
negotiations entered into without any accepted 
basis of principle would after protracted discussions 
end in a public failure and increased misunder- 
standings. 

A remark made by the Vicjeroy in the course of 
these iutcirviews with the native agent became the 
subject of attack by tlie Opposition at home as if it 
had been made to the Amir himself or to liis repre- 
sentative, whereas it must be remembered that this 
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Oonteienoe agent was a confidential servant of tlic Guverinnent of 
India, usually resident at Kabul, but houiul (o ad in 
our interests and to represent onr views llierc. l/ird 
Lytton wrote of this matter after his return to England : 
‘I said to the agent that the position of the Amir w as 
that of an earthen pipkin between two iron pots ’ ; but 
I never addressed those words directly to the Amir, 
or to any agent of his. My motive lor using siwli 
an expression in conversation witli nur o^Yn native 
agent was that I found him under a totally false 
and exaggerated impression as to the iK>wer <tf llie 
Amir, and it was necessary to make him understuinl 
the real character of the situation. Ihit. the words 
I did deliberately address to the Amir through ihi^ 
agent I was careful to write down, in order that they 
might be accurately conveyed to llis Iliglmes.*.’ As 
the short Memorandum wliich the sigont w tis inst met ed 
by the Viceroy to communicate to the Amir for this 
purpose contains a complete refutation of the (.‘harga* 
that he attempted dither to bully or deeeive SIht Ali, 
it may be quoted here. 

‘I authorise the agent to tell the Amir that, if 
•monui iim Highness wishes to make me his friend, 1 will he 
a warm and a true, a firm and a fast friend to him, 
doing ah that is practicahy in my power to stand by 
him in his difficulties, to cordially sunport him, to 
strengthen his throne, establish his "dynasty, an<l 
confirm his succession in the person of his 8el«et«*(l 
heir. 

‘I am willing to give him, if lu? wislies it, a 
treaty of friendslup and alliautm, to allbrd him 
assistance in arms, men, and money, and to givi* to 
his heir the public recognition and support of the 

‘ Thin siamo was firHtTMoaiiy Sir It, Fraro in liU liitur to Lonl 
Salisbury, March S, 1B70. 
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British Government. But we cannot do these things viceroy’s 
unless the Amir is, 011 his part, equally willing to 
give us the means of assisting Mm in the protection 
of Ms frontier, by the residence of a British agent 
at Herat, or such other parts of the frontier most 
esEposed to danger from without as may hereafter 
be mutually agreed U 2 )on, I do not wish to em- 
barrass the Amir, with whose tlifliculries I fully 
sympathise, by carrying out any such arrangement 
until aft<‘r the signature of a treaty of alliance on 
terms wliich ought to satisfy Ilis Higlmess of the 
lierfect loyalty of our friendshij), nor until after he 
has had the means of satisfying his peoide tliat the 
presence (►f a British agent on his frontier signifies 
our linn support of himself and Ms Heir Apparent 
w'ith all the power and infiuence of the British 
Government. Hor have I any wish to urge upon the 
Amir the reception of a ix’.rmanent British Envoy al. 
his Court, if His Highness thinks it w^ould be a source 
of embarnissment to him. 

‘Tn short, it is my object atid desirci that our 
allinnfje and the presence of our agents on the 
Afghan fn>ntier should be a great strength mid 
suiiport to the Amir at home and abroad — ^not a 
sounx* of weakness or embarrassment to liim.’ 

Beferring to this Memorandum in a paper 
written in 1880, Lord Lytton wrote: ‘Keilher to 
Hher Ali nor to Yakub Khan did I ever propose, 
much less did T ever urge, on either of tliem, the 
establishment of a llesident British Mission at Kabul. 

I simjiM'ely believe that such an arrangement would 
have bc<m extremely beneficial to the tw'o Govern- 
ments, had they mntnally desired it. But it could 
not be advantageously pressed on a reluctant prince. 

Our view was that if BIum’ Ali no longer desired to 
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Viceioy’B draw closer to the British Government, there was 
nothing to be done. But if he were still as solicitous 
as he professed to be in 1872 that we should })ay 
greater attention to his boundaries and increase our 
liabilities on his behalf, then we might reasonalily 
daim his cordial acquiescence in the only means whicli 
could practically enable us to satisfy his wishes.’ 

At the end of October the agent returned to 
Kabul, carrying with him a letter from the Viceroy 
to the Amir, and an aidt^ieutmoire, which he was au- 
thorised to communiuate to Ilis TTighness containing 
a summary of the couvei-sations he had recently held 
with the Viceroy, concerning the concessions ho was 
prepared on certain conditions to oDbr the Amir. 

To those communications no direct reply wtis 
made for several months. In the meantime, events 
in Europe were not witliout tlieir efle<a upon the 
Amir. Throughout Bulia and Asia there was a i)r«- 
valent e2q)ectation that hostilities between Russia 
and Turkey were imminent and must lead to war 
between Russia and England, atid on the eve of stieh 
an event the Amir htid no inl(intio!i of committing 
himself to an English alliance; liis 2H>li<‘y was to 
stand aloof till tlie latest possible moment, and then, 
when a strict neutoality was no longer possible, to sell 
his alliance to the highest bidder. 

DSteurttaM*'* important passages of the instructions 

s roo ions Afghanistan which Lord Lytton look out 

with him were as follows : 

They begaa hy eogflieBting that the beet eonrrn of proowliiro itiisht 
be — after previous oonnmnnioation with tlio Amir, ttironKh tlio Ooiu- 
uisBionoiofFeBhawux^to eoiiaanusHionto Kabul by wtiy of (jiuitlali, 
Tb oy thou went on ae fallows : 

‘ Tho ostensible fiinotion of Knob a luisHiim wimld, in oiiiter oaNO, bo 
ouo of compliment anil ooiutosy, anil tlio Amir’s friuiuily reonjition of 
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it might, in the first instance, be taken for granted. But you will, of Lord Lt^du’s 

course, be careful not to expose tlie dignity of your Government to the LafltniQtiim& 

affront of a publicly rejected courtesy, and should the Amir express to 

the Commissioner of Peshawur an insurmountablo objection to the 

roception of the proposed mission, you wiH, porhaps, deem it expedient 

to limit its dostination to Xhclat, In that case you may have to 

reconsider your whole lino of policy as regards Afghanistan ; but you 

will, at least, bo enaldeil to do tliis with diminished uncertainty as to 

the personal scnthiicnlK or political tendencies which determine the 

valiio now set by Shor Ali upon the friendship and support of the 

Govorniiicnt of Jiidla. . • . 

‘ To invito the conildonco of the Amir will bo the xmmary purpose 
of yuiir agont. To secure Uiat confidcnco must be the ultimate object 
of yonr Oovciriuucnt. lint to invite coniidonco is to authorise the 
frank nttorance of hopes which it may bo iznpOHsible to satisfy, and 
fuiu'H wliieh it may be dangeronu to coniinn. Whether these hopes 
luid fours bo rcuKonublo (u* the roverse, their open avowal is, in the 
opinion of Her ]\rajcRty*8 Government, proibnible to their ooncealmoni;. 

* It is noeoHSory, liowcvor, that you should bo prepared for demands 
or liupurioK which cannot bo altogotlior unanticipated in the course of 
(‘ouiidoniiul intcicr»urso with the Amir, In the conduct of such inters 
(lonrsoyou will bo, above all thiugMyCarofuUo avoid evasions orambigui- 
tU‘H calculated to loavo upon tho mind of a prince whom temperament 
has made HimploiouH, and evontH luistmstful, any Icgitimato doubt as 
to the plonitnclc of your powor or the finnncss of yonr policy. 

* The lUAinteitaiioe in Afghanistim of a strong and friendly power 
has at all timuH boon the object of British pohey. The attainmont of 
tliis object is now tu be considered with duo rofuronce to tho situation 
created by the recent and rapid advmieo of the BiiHsiiin army in 
Contral Asia towards tho northern frontiers of i5ritish Inilia, 

^ JI ur Mi^esty’s Oovornmont cannot view with cumploto indilferenoe 
tho probable iniltionoo of that Hiiiiation upon tJio uncertain character 
itf an Oriental Chief, whoso ill-dollnod dominioim nro thus brought 
witliiu a steadily narrowing circle, between the conilictingprossiiros of 
two great miliLory emxilros, one of whidi expostulates and remams 
passivo, whilst tho other apologiHes and conthiuos to move forward. 

^ It is wdl known that not cjtdy tho Bnglisli now»LU»pcrs, but also 
all works jinblished in Bnglaiul upon Indian rxudHtions, are rapidly 
traiiBlaU'd tho information of tho Amir and carofiilly studied by His 
llighnesri, 

* Hontiments of irritation and alarm at tho advancing power of 
Kussiti in Central Asia find frequent oscxiression tlixough the English 
i^roHH, in Imiguttgo which, if taken by Bher Ali for a revelation of the 
mind iifiho Mnglish (lov<>rmneut, must liavo long been accuntnlaiing 
in his mind iinprc^ssiouH unfavonrablo to its conildonco in British 
power. Whether the passivity of that iiowor, in prosonoo of a situa- 
tion thus unolhciully diHOUHsod with disquietude} bo attributed by tho 
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Lord Lion’s Amir to connivance with the political desire or A* ir of tho niilitar;^ 
Instructions f^j^ce of his Bussian neighbours, the inference, although orroiu-iHin, ii. 
in either case prejudicial to our influence in AfglinniHtrui. 

‘The Bussian ambassador at tho Court of St. Jiizaps ]ia*i hnn 
officially informed by Her Hajoaty*s Principal Socrutiiry of Sttao fur 
Foreign Affairs that the objects of British policy as rog:nr(lH Afghan irttiin 
ore : 

‘ 1st. To secure that State against aggrossion. 

' 2nd. To promote tranr^uillity on the bordors of that rintntr.y, b^ 
giving such moral and material support to tlio Amir, 
without interfering in tho internal nf hit cmintri . 

as may enable Her MnjoHty’s Govommont to ]irr\f'iit li 
recurrenoe of tho disturbanoos and conAicts hi'twrrn n\'jif 
candidates for power among his own fnniily, or tlic Mir^ 
of the different Provincch. 

‘Her Majesty’s Govornniont would not, thoroforis viow wilFi in- 
difference any attempt on tho part of UusHia to coiiipnttt with ItriiiMh 
influence in Afghanistan ; nor could Iho Amir's nwtptitui of a Uriinth 
agent (whatever bo tho official rank or function of that agniti in a«> 
part of the doiiiinioiiH belonging to His IliglinoHH aftiiril for his kuIj ti* 
quent reception of a Bussian agent suuilariy acc»‘diti*d any pritUtsL to 
which tho Governmont of Her Mryosty would not hn to ovrrpi 

as incompatible with tho assuranccH spontanoonsly ulVoff d m It hy lln* 
Cabinet of St Petersburg. 

‘ You will bear in mind tlioso facts, whonfrwiiiug timn i in ^iruclion* 
for your Minister to Kabul. . • « 

‘ To demands which you have no intontion of C[>tir*t*dhig onr ugmi 
will oppose a frank and firm refusal. You will instruct hint to proiniit 
such demands from becoming subjects of disctiSNioiu Othrrs whirli. 
under certain conditions, you may bo willing in l•lU«rlain, hit will 
undertake to refer to your Oovcrimimit, with hucIi favoiiraiih* nminutn-i 
as may induce the Amir to recogniso tho advantagcH of facilitating h> 
compliance with your wishes tho fulfllmont of his own. 

‘ If the language and demeanour of the Amir hu iiiudi n t tn proniiM 
no satisfactory result of the negotiatioiiH thus oistiiiul, Him IHghiii<?i<* 
should be distinctly reminded that ho is iHolating hiitnrdf. at liU oun 
peril, from tlie friendship and protection it is his inti riM tu tiritk an*! 
deserve. 


‘The reg,uest6 whioli may bo made by Shcr Ali In ruiihi (*tJon wifh 
hiB reception of permanent British egonts in AfghmuNtiui hiII probakls 
raise the (luestion of granting to His I f IghnosM : 

* 1st. A fixed and augmented subsidy, 

2nd. A decided recognition than hus yet liofoi arrorded 
^0 aovornmont of India to the orilor of hiimmuiim 
* « A *0^ bjm in favour of tho younger Ntni Abihillali Jini. 

drd. An explicit pledge, by treaty or othorwi'm^ of materi il 
support in caso of foreign aggresKion, 
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‘ The first of thcso (incRtions is of secondary ma/^itude. You will Lord Lytton’s 
probably deem it uxoxpcdicnt to commit yonr Government to any Instructions 
permanent pecuniary obligation on behalf of a neighbour whose 
conduct and character have hitherto proved uncertain. On the other 
hand, yon may possibly find it worth while to increaso from time to 
time tho amount of pecuniary assistance which up to the present 
momonb the Amir has been receiving, lint your decision 011 this 
point can only bo dotoriniiiod by circumstances which have not arisen, 
and considorationa whicli must bo Icit to your appreciation of such 
circumstnneos. 

* With regard to the rocogintiini of Abdullah Jaii, whoso selection 
as Icgitimato succoasor to the tlirono of his fiithor has been made with 
much Bolomnity by Shot All, and ortcnsibly acquiesced in by the most 
influonlial of tho Afghan chiefs, 

‘Her Afajest/s Oovoruiuoni, in considering this question, havo 
before ilioiii tho solid and dcliborato declarations made in 1809 by 
Lord Mortlibronk's prcdocosHor to the proaont Amir, viz. ^^that the 
British (iovonimoiit does not dosiro to interfere in the internal aiSairs 
of AfghauisLau, yet, considering that ihp bonds of firiondship between 
that UuYornniont and yemr Tlighnoss have boon lately more closely 
drawn than horetofoKs it will view with severo disploasiiro any 
attempts <»n tho piirt of your rivals to disturb your position as ruler of 
Kabul and rekindle civil war ; and it vvilliitrther endoavour from time 
to iiiiie, by HUidi uioans as circumstances may roqniro, to strongihon 
the Govurnmeiii of your Xlighuess to enable you to nxcrciso with 
equity and with justice your rightful rule, and to traiisiuit to your 
dcHcondaulH all the dignities and iionours of which you are tho lawful 
pOMHUHSOr.'’ 

* Tlie (iovernruont of India having in 1809 made that declaration, 
which was approvoil by Her Majesty’s odviserK, have not based upon 
It any positive mcasuros; while to the Amir, wdio had received that 
declaration under oircuiustanccH of some solemnity and parade, it 
apiicars to havo convoyed a pledge of definite action in his favour. 

is noil surprising tliat these oonllicting interpretations of an 
oinbiguouH formula should have oeeasionod mutual disappointmuiit to 
Ills IlighnosK and tho Government of India. 

*lIor MajoHby'K Oovoriiment do not desire to renouneo their 
traditional policy of abstention from all unnecossory intorforeiieo in 
the internal airairs of Afghanistan. But tho frank rocogiiition of a 
<U /(icto order in tho succession ostablishod by a (la far, to Govcrniuout 
to tho throne of a foreign State does not, in their opinion, imply or 
necessitate any intervention in tho internal afiairs of that Statu. Tho 
order of Hucecssion in Afghanistan has always been dictated by the 
inemuboni of the throne, though it has generally been disputed by 
oacli aspirant to tho vacated position of that incumbent. 

^ It romains to consider the question of giving to tho Amir a 
definite ossuraneo of material support in caso of internal aggression 
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LotdL^tou’B upon those texiiiories over which Her Majesty’s Government has 
Instmotions puhlidy recogmsed and officially maintained his right of soveruignty. 

* With or without any snch assnranoe, England would be impelled 
by her own interests to assist His Highness in repellmg the luvaKion 
of his territory by a foreign Power. It is therefore on all acctnints 
desirable that the Government of India should have at its dispoKal 
adequate means for the prevention of a catastrophe which may yet 
be averted by prudence and the fulfilment of on obligation which, 
should it ever arise, could not be evaded with honour. The want of 
such means constitutes the weakness of the present situation. 

* In the year 187d Lord Northbrook gave to the Envoy of tho Amir 
the personal assuranoe that, m the event of any aggression upon tho 
territories of His Highness which the British Government luul iailod 
to avert by negotiation, that Government would bo prejiarod to 
assure the A mi r that they will afford him assistance in tho sliapo of 
arms and money, and will also, in case of nocossity, assist him wltlk 
troops. 

’ The terms of this dedaration, however, although snUich'iit to 
justify reproaches on the part of Sher Ali if, in the contiiigi^uW to 
which it referred, he should be left unsupported l>y the JlriilKli 
Government, were unfortunately too ambiguous to seemu eoivliileuen 
or inspire gratitude on the port of His Highness. 

‘ The Amir, in fact, appears to have romainod under a r<‘Houtful 
impression that his Envoy had been trillod with, and Jlih attitude 
towards the Government of India has ever siaeo boon clmructi-riKi'd by 
ambiguity and reserve, 

‘Her Majesty’s Government are therefore proparrd t() hiinctjon 
and support any more definite declaration which may in your 
judgment secure to their unaltered policy tho advantages of whicl* 
it has been hitherto deprived by an apparent doubt of its sinpority. 
But they must reserve to themselves entire Iroodoin ofjudgiiiont as 
to the character of circumstances involving tho obligation of material 
support to the Amir, and it must be distinctly understood tliat only in 
some dear case of unprovoked aggression would sucli an obligation 
arise. 

‘ In the next place, they cannot secure tho integrity of tlm Amir’s 
dominions unless "SIb Highness be willing to all'ord them i'V(^ry 
reasonable facility for such proooutionary moasures as they may 
deem requisite. These precautionary measures by no iihsuih involve 
the Bstabhehment of British garrisons in any part of Afghanistan, nor 
do Her Majesty’s Government ontortoin the slightest ilohiro to quarter 
British soldierB upon Afyhan soil; but thoyiimsl have fin* their own 
agents undisputed access to its frontier positions, ’rijcy must also 
have adequate means of confidentially conferring with tho Atair ujtoji 
all matters as to which the proposed declaration would recogiiiHu a 
commumty of interests. They must be entitled to expert booiiuiing 
attention to their friendly counsels ; and the Amir must bo mado to 
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understand that, subject to all fair allowance for the condition of the Lord Lytton’s 
country and the chaiaoter of the population, temtories ultimately Instructions 
dependent upon British power for their defence must not be closed to 
those of the Queen’s ofideers or subjects who may be duly authorised 
to enter them. 

’ Hor Majesty’s Government are also of opimon that the establish- 
ment, if possible, of a telegraph &om some point on the Indian 
frontier to Kabul, via tho Kunim Valloy, is an object deservmg of 
consideration, and the permanent presence at the Viceregal Court of 
a properly accredited Afghan Envoy is much to bo desired, as a 
guarantee for the due fulfilment of counter obligations on the part of 
the Atnir and the uninterrupted facility of your confidential relations 
with His Highness. Subject to these general conditions, Her Majesty's 
Government can sec no obj'cction to your compliance witli any 
reasonable demand on tho part of Sher Ali for more assured respect 
and protection, such as pecuniary assistance, the advice of British 
otlicers in the improvement of his military organisation, or a promise, 
not vague, but strictly guarded and clearly oircumscribod, of adequate 
aid against actual and unprovoked attack by any foreign power. 

SSnch a promise personally given to tho Amir will probably 
satisfy His IlighuosH, if tho terms of it be unequivocal. But Her 
Majesty’H Oovernment do not wish to fetter your discretion in consider- 
ing tho advantages of a secret treaty on tho basis above dictatod. 

conduct of Khcr Ali has been more than once characterised 
by HO significant a disregard of tho wishoH and interests of the 
Govoriuuent of India that tho alioiiation of his confidence in tho 
Hinoority and power of that Govornment is a contingency which 
cannot bo dismissed as impoHsiblo. 

^ Khoiild such a fear bo confirmed by tho result of tho proposed 
negotiation, no time must bo lost in roconsidering from a new point 
of vit>w tho policy to bo piirsuod in reforoneo to Afghanistan. 

' On tho othor hand, tho hucochh of those efforts (which, if they bo 
made at all, cannot bo safely delayed) will bo pregnant with results 
HO advantageous to tho Mritisli powor in India that Hor Maj'esty’s 
Govormuent willingly leave to tho oNorciso of your judgment every 
reasonable freedom in carrying out tho prosont instniotions,’ 

These instructions Lord Lytton took out witli 
him. It will 1)6 seen from them that the Government 
at luune, while snirgestiii^ the lines on which negotia- 
tions with the Amir might be conducted and a new 
treaty framed, |)racticaU.y left the Viceroy free to 
choose the time and manner in which these in- 
Mtruc^tiom should be carried out. 
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CHAPTEE m 

TIUSAYY WITU THE KHAN OP KUELAT 

While the overture to Sher Ali had so far been 
fruitless of good result, uegotlations with the Ehan 
f)f Khelat were most satisfactorily terminated in 
a treaty signed by the Klian and his Sirdars with the 
Viceroy “and Govenunent of India at Jacobabad on 
J)(soeinber 8. 

The dominion over which the Khan of Khelat 
claims chief authority embraces the whole province 
of Heloochistan, being bounded on the north by 
Afglianistan, on the south by the Arabian Sea, on 
the west by I'ersia, and on the east by the British 
provhices of Sindh and the Punjab. 

In a confidential Memorandum submitted to his 
Council on the subject of our relations with Khelat 
the Viceroy wrote : ‘ The history of this country is 
that of all feudal States. It is a chronicle of turbu- 
lent ambitions and barbaric intrigues engendered by 
a social cliaos out of wlucli no cosmical order has 
yet been evolved ; a sanguinary narrative of incessant 
defections and revolts, incessant submissions and 
roconquests ; the barons fighting for their cherished 
liberty to be lawless; the titular ruler unable to 
consolidate or develoj) his tlxeoretical authority, aud 
bandy able to secure his personal safety by adroitly 
playing off this cliief or tliat tribe against some other 
tril)(* or chief.’ 
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Up to the year 1872 it had been the policy of 
successive agents at the Court of the JGian to uphohl 
the authority of the existing ruler, while endeavouring 
to interfere as little as possible in Uie internal aifairs 
of the country; but in the years 1870 and 1871 an 
unfortunate rivalry sprang up between the Tunjab 
and Sindh systems of policy juid their ofiicial repre- 
sentatives. Colonel riiayre, political superintendent 
at IQielat, took up the cause of the disaffected 
Sirdars, and was supported by Captain Sandeinun, 
the official representative of the Punjab Government. 
Sir William Merewether, however, Commissioner of 
Sindh, strongly opposed this policy. These three 
gentlemen were authorised by the supreme Govern- 
ment to meet at Jacubabad, investigate the com- 
plaints of the Sirdars, and mediate between them and 
tlie Khan. To this conference Ijord Lytlon traces the 
origin of all the subse(£uent didlonliiris in Khcdat.. It 
resulted in the retnoval of Cohuicl Pluiyre and the 
recall of Captain Sandenuut. Sir William Aferewetlior 
was left to conclude the mediation alone, but though 
Ilia decision was in the main agiunst the Sirdars it left 
the Khan * deeply incensed and oHeiuIed by a mediar 
tion which admitted his rebellious Sirdars to be heard 
and treated by the British Government as his e([uals.’ 
‘The Trojan war,’ wrote bord Lytton, ‘would probably 
have been of brief duration had the conduct o{ it 
been left to the craft and cruelty of ordinary mortals. 
But certain bellicose divinities espoused the rival 
claims of Argives and Trojans, and took a pleasure 
of their own in prolonging the conflict. In the same 
way our Sindh and Pmijab officers transferred to Ute 
Olympiatt altitudes of tlte suix’cmc Government a 
series of ittiserable quarrels only appropriate to 
tlicir barbarian birthplace.* 


History of 
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From this time forward matters grew worse Jiiid 
worse. ‘Outi'age followed outrage, and no satis- 
faction could be obtained by tlie Britisli Govtirn- 
ment.’ A daring inroad was made by some Braliorm 
tribes on British territory ; it remmned unredressed. 
The Khan’s subsidy was stopped and our agent with- 
drew from his Court, bringing with him the ex- 
minister "Wullee Mahomed. Sir William Merewcjther 
then recommended an armed intervention in Klndat 
and deposition of the present Klnan. 

This proposal was not looked upon with favour 
by the British Government, and it was decided to 
send Captain Sandeman into the Miirree Tlills for the 
settlement of some of our disputes with the tribes in 
that district. He started on November 2:1, 1 875. 

Lord Lytton remarks that in reading through thi* 
official papers on the subject of our relations with 
Khelat he has often found cause to appreclnfe the 
wisdom of a maxim attributed to the King of Biirniah. 
‘There is to everythiixg,’ says Ills Majesty,* a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. You should never go beyond 
the beginning until you are sure of the middle ; when 
you get to the middle, you should never forgtit tluf 
beginning ; and neither at the beginning nor the 
middle should you ever lose sight of the end.’ ‘ It 
appears to me,’ he adds, * that in the middle of our 
relations with Khelat we have sometimes forgotten 
the beginning; at least between our p«»li«y at om* 
time and our policy at another tlnsre seems to Ims a 
complete solution of continuity, and I greatly fear 
that at the present moment wo are in some <langer 
of being hurried, or beguiled, towanls an end not 
clearly foreseen or deliberately desired.’ 

The general results of Major Saiuleman’s first 
mission were, that after hearing tlie complaints of lint 
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chiefs he had ascertained from them that they would 
welcome British mediation, and that they were 
willing to become peaceable subjects of the il^an on 
certain conditions, that moreover they had been 
induced to make a conditional submission to the 
Khan. Further, that the Khan himself was willing to 
submit to British mediation, and was prepared to 
submit his case directly to the Government. 

The Government of India, on receipt of Major 
Sandemau’s report (of February 1876), decided in 
accordance with the advice given it by Colonel 
Munro and the Punjab Government, that it was 
worth while to take advantage of the opening thus 
offered and allow Major San deman to make another 
attempt at mediation ; with the advantage, tliis time, 
of enlarged instractions and a recognised position. 
The ‘ instructions,’ however, were again of a vague 
character, and, much to Lord Lytton’s .sjirpriso, they 
were not conveyed in writing. 

Major Sandoman started on this S(f(;ond missi<tn 
three thvys before Lord Lyttou himself landed iji 
India. The lujws w^as conveyed to Lord Jjytton at 
Bombay, and entirely upset his original intention — 
approved by the Govenimont at homo — of sending a 
confidential mission first of all to Khelat, and l.h(>iu'i>, 
after the satisfactory settlement of our relatiojis witli 
the Klian, to Kabul vid Kandahar. 

'ITie (jhara(!ter of Major Sandcman’s mi.ssion was so 
mucli at variancse wit li t,luj principle ■which J <or(l 1 .ytton 
desired to adopt as tluj basis of his foreigii poli(;y — viz. 
‘that of treating all fronticu’ cpiestions jis parts of a 
whole (putstion, and not as separate fpiestioris having 
no relation to eacJi o1.1ier’ — that he telegrapli(*d and 
wrote to TiOrd hfortlibrook on his way h) Calcutta, 
‘urgdng him to suspend the mission of Major 
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ifinuteB and Sandeman, wlio had not then entered Kholut ti^rrilurv,' 
Notes, 1876 assumption of office, which look plani* a IVw 

days later, in order that he mi^ditMiava an o}>}Kir- 
tunity of reconsidering, and if net'cssary revisiiijLf, 
Major Sandeman’s instructions in couueolion with fin* 
views and plans’ he had already fornicd with regard 
to his whole frontier jiolicy, luul of nsHooialing Ium 
mission, if possible, more directly with the attainment 
of the object he had in view. 

This suggestion, however, was not acc^epted {ly 
Lord Northbrook, who was ignorant of the grounds 
on which it had been urged, and Lord I^ytton was 
forced, therefore, to recast the arrangeiniaUN he had 
contemplated in a form, he thougiit, iesH favouralde 
to their success. 

Major Sandeman in the nmaiiwhile reeetv(>d at 
first answers botli from the chiefs and from the Khan 
that were not encouraging. On June f», Imwever. 
he was able to telegraph that tins Kluin, aft.er n-eei ving 
the Viceroy’s (Lord Northbrook’s) letter, wjw willing 
to consent to the mediation of the Hritish Chivern 
ment, that he had overcome his objeetioim to leaviie' 
Khelat, and that he consented to uwel his chiefs and 
Major Sandeman at Maslung. On .lime 10 Major 
Sandeman further telegraphed the terms of settlement 
proposed by the Khan and iwsceptithle to the Sirdars. 

These terms as they were first drawn up did not 
meet with the Viceroy's approval. They were, he 
thought, too humiliating to the dignity of iho Khan 
and too favourable to the rebellious chiefs. The 
effect of such a treaty would, he believed, greatlv 
impede his negotiations with the Amir of Afghnnistail. 

Al^ough It subsequently became inevitable to 
dissociate our policy in Heloochistan from that 
adopted towards Afghanistan, the Viceroy at this 
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tiirui was utixiotis not lo with the one froiitwir 
State without ('!in*fully <;onsi<l('riiif» how his action 
would alKif’ttlic other, and hu felt that the import ainai 
of all frt«nti<‘r (pichiions wjis enhaiwiud hy the strujr^le 
which miolif Is* pending helwcen ourselves and 
liuHsia, on our side for Iheinainletiane.e,, on theirs for 
the acqitisitioi), of imperial p(>wi*r and influence in 
tim Msist. 

The. Vicerety in a lonjf letter to llajor iSanihunan 
indicated (he objects which should lae home in mind 
in draflintr the new Treaty with the Khan. 

1. 'I'litt maintenance of a comntanditi;r iulhtence 
ill Khclat. 

*2. The support of a stnuif' and settled Ooveni" 
ment there. 

It. 'I’lie freedom and se<*urily of the, llohui I'ass, 
and Ollier trade mutes. 

•1. Tin* paclficalion of Kufehee, and llu* speedy 
development of its ;»real natural wealth. 

•K With rejiard to (iueltah, the importance <if 
whicli station in the evuitl of a fiimtier war 
he fully reaiisutUhi* was in favourof plmdiio 
tliern a Kritish <ini(‘er and hospital as a 
iiteaim of hiereasin^ the soeini and politieal 
influence of tlic Kn^Iish ov<‘r the surronndiiiK 
nei)'hhourhood, without at pres**iit availing 
themselves of a tnfaiy ri^ht to o4*eupy that 
]daee. 

'I'lie Vicer«iy'K military si'eretary, ('olom*! (Jolley, 
was dispatched to Major Kaudeman with full powers 
lo explain to that olfu’er tlie views of tlu* (loverii- 
luent, and heariitju; letters from the Viceroy to Major 
Saudeman and llm Khan. In this le.tte.r tiiu Viim* 
roy pro|x>sed to come himscir to tlaeolmhad for 
tlm signature of tin* new Treaty, and invited the 

H it 
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TThan to foUow him afterwards to Dellii on the* 
occasion, of the proclamation of the Queen as 
Empress. 

Colonel Colley reached Klielat on Octoher 14, 
and on the 18th, at a grand Durbax, presented to the 
TOiftTi the Viceroy’s letter and invitation. The invi- 
tation was accepted, and the Ehan at onoc made 
arrangements for meeting the Viceroy at tin* time 
and place appointed. 

Early in November the Viceroy, acsooinpanied by 
Lady Lytton and suite, cominenoed liis march from 
Simla towards tlie frontier. On November 1 fi he wril ch 
from Camp Dalhousie to the Queen ; * I must now 
ask your Majesty’s permission to say a f(iw words on 
the subject of our frontier relations, which d«‘rivn 
special importance from the present c.riljcal condition 
of the Eastern Question. To begin with Khchil. 
Through the territories of this State your Majesty’s 
Indian Empire is most open to attack, (tither from 
the Bussian army of the Caspian, or from Afghatiistan 
if the Amir of Zabul were to enter into any alliamu* 
hostile to us. The assured co-operation or allcgiaiuut 
of this State in case of war is thonilbre essential to 
our means of defence or aggression. Six months 
ago Khelat was seething with civil war; the 4‘on<lit4'.t 
of the Ehan had been so unsatisfactory that we had 
broken off relations with Uis Highness, and no power 
remained in the State strong (uiougii, or friendly 
enough, to control the predatory Ixirder tribes, wh«> 
had rendered all the trade routes im[)a8sa)>le, and 
were with impunity incessantly devastating our ow'ti 
territory and plundering our own subjects. Some <»f 
the most experienced political officers of your 
Majesty’s Indian Government advised the Govern- 
ment to depose the Khan and take forcible possession 
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of his country ; uthei'S proposed tliat we should enter 
into separate relations with the tribes, and purchase 
their good behaviour (as the Homans of the lower 
empire purchased tliat of the Barbarians) by paying 
them subsidies. The first of these two proposals 
appeared to me injudicious, and indeed impracticable. 
The second proposal also seemed to me pusillanimous 
and unworthy of a great empire. I have now, how- 
evei', the satisfaction of being able to inform your 
Majesty that the Khan of Khelat has agreed to sign 
with me a Treaty, tlie terms of which will make us 
virtually the masters of Khelat, not by annexing the 
country, but by re-establishing the Klian’s authority 
on Ronditiuns which secure his implicit allegiance. 
This Treaty puts sui end to civil war in Jvhelat, and 
provides, I think, adequate guarantees against its 
recurrence. It is hailed with satisfaeiJon liy the 
Sirdars suid die tribes, as well as by the piuiice him- 
self; and it secures fur cviur to the Hritisli floverumeut 
tile right and the power to place Hritisli troops at any 
time in luiy part of the klianate. Li miticipation of 
the conclusion of tlie Treaty, and in view of the 
uncertain character of our present relations with 
Hussia, I have, with the full assent — and uideed at the 
express request —of tlie Khan, already thrown a small 
British force into Quettah, a post of great, strategical 
importance in the event of war. The triule mutes 
have been re-opened, and commerei' has peaceably 
resmiied its c.ustomary course. The Khan agrees to 
meet me on iny march round the Irontler for the 
purpose of signing this Treaty, and afterwards to 
attend the Imperial assemblage at Delhi, accompauieMl 
by all his principal Sirdars, for the purpose of there 
publicly doing homage to your Majesty os his 
Suzerain. I anticipate from this arrangement a 
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great increase to our influence and prestige beyond 
the frontier.’ 

On the evening of December 7 th<j A'ieeroy 
and his staff* reached Jacobabad, and the Treaty witli 
the IChan and all his Sirdars Tras executed on 
December 8. A description of the (’(freniony is 
given in a letter from the Viceroy tti Kir Ih'Tiry 
Norman, dated ‘Biver Indus m route for Kiirrat'hf'c, 
December 12.’ 

‘ Now I must, I fear, be more brief than I could 
wish in my narration of the general resultH of my 
exceedingly interesting visit to Jacoliabad. Marly in 
the morning after my arrival, T received, in a great 
public durbar, the Klian (who had previoiiHly 
telegraphed to me eu mute, oifering to meet me on 
the road, an oflTer which I deidiiied with ihniiksl and 
all his Sirdars, not one of whom was alwcnf. The 
little Ehan was obviously very nc*rvoim or very 
much alarmed, and trembled violently when 1 leil 
him to his seat. The durbar was most plctnreMi|ue 
and uncouth. Immediately aflorwards 1 made him a 
return visit, which was purely (‘ompHmentary ; and 
after luncheon, as soon as the Kiiglish levee was over, 
I had a private interview with tint Khaj», his chief 
Sirdars and Ministers, Thornton, Mimm, Saiidcmaii, 
Bume, and Colley only. The 'IVeaty was then signed 
quite privately, without anysalvotjH or public demon 
strations, as I think it best not to publiHh it imnutU 
ately ; and I addressed both the Khan and the Sirdars 
at some length in explanation of their mtttunl ohliga 
tions to each other and to us, under tin* teniis of it. 
To these injunctions and warningH the resimtise from 
both sides was all that could be wished. Both Khan 
and Sirdars appeared to uuderstaiid every '’lauHeof the 
Treaty thoroughly, and to l)e eq ually delighletl wi th it . 
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They left me about sunset, and, this being the hour 
of prayer, they all knelt down together outside the 
house before mounting their horses, and ofTered 
thanks to Allah for the day’s event. Khan and 
Sirdars are now on their way to Delhi. . . . [The 
Elhan] has the furtive face and restless eye of a little 
hunted wild beast which has long lived in dail}' 
danger of its life. But his manners are good, and as 
soon as it loses its expression of alarm aiid mistrust 
his countenance is not unpleasing.’ 

Major Sandeman, to whose tact and ability the 
success of tlie Treaty was largely due, was appointed 
the representative of the British Government at the 
Court of the Ivhan, with an agent under him at 
Quettah. He was henceforth to correspond direct with 
the Government of India. 

Lord Lytton communicated to him this news in 
the following letter of congratulation : 

*My dear Major Sandeman, — ^Inmst (soiigratulate to ui^or 
you cordially on the compl(>to success of your difiioult 
and anxious mission, and ask you to accept my thanks 
for the services you have rendered to my Govern- 
ment, and to India, by enabling us to (ilTcct a satis- 
factory ro-organisation of our relations with Khelat, 
which I think likely to become ere long mu<‘h more 
important than they have ever been bofon*. I have 
recommended you to the fieesretar)'’ of SlaUi for a 
O.S.T., and shall take an early opportunity of oificially 
acknowledging the good work you have done. 

* The conclusion of the Treaty signed ye8t<'rday 
between myself and the Khau virtually tenniiiates 
your mission, and thus raises the question of redistri- 
buting your escort and fixing your future position 
and duties, &c. 

‘ I am not surprised to leant from Colonel Bume 
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that after your trying labours of the last nine months, 
you feel the need of rest ; and I need not say that on 
this point I am most anxious to meet your own 
wishes, whatever they may be, or the consideration of 
any arrangement that is safe and practicable. But I 
feel so strongly that just at present, and, indeed, so 
long as our relations with Bussia and Afghanistan 
remain in their present ambiguous and critical 
position, your continued presence and iuduence in 
Khelat are so absolutely necessary to secure and 
confirm the results of tlie recentTreaty, thatl anxiously 
trust it may be compatible with your convenience 
not to withdraw them till matters are a little more 
S(ettled. I think that you slxould have under your 
orders a very intelligent and trustworthy agent, in 
whose tact, adroitness, and loyalty you can place 
Implicit confidence. 1 anticipate that (lucttali will 
henceforth be the seat of our most important Intelli- 
gence Department in regard to trans-frontier politics ; 
and, indeed, as soon as the pacification of Kludat is 
completely assured, die main work of your dijdomacy 
in that l^anate wiU be to extend our influence 
quietly, peacefully, but, if possible, rapidly from 
Quettali iu the direction of Kandahar. These con- 
siderations 1 cannot attempt to develoj), or discuss in 
the present letter. It is desirable that you should 
now address your official correspondence dim't to my 
1'oi‘eign Department. 

‘ Yours, my dear Major Bundeinan, 

‘ Very sincerely, 

‘Lyto)N.’ 

Writing in 1880 of this Treaty Lord Lytton says : 
‘ The Bolan Pass, then re-opened, has never since 
been closed. During the Afghan campaign of 1878 
not a siagle British soldier was maintained or a 
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single robbery nommitted in that pass. Thron^oijt 
the country villages have been rebuilt, and trade 
and agriculture not only restored but powerfully 
stimnlated. The revenues of the Khan and the 
wealtli of his subjects have been largely increased ; 
they are still rapidly increasing ; both the sovereign 
and the people are contented; and our Khelat 
border is perfectly quiet. ... I am at a lf)ss to 
understand how our iutei’vention in Kludat «;ould 
injuriously aHecjt the Aniir of Kabul. Hut be that 
as it may, the propriety of a policy whicii was 
intended to rescue, and which actually did njscue, 
Heloochistan from horrible amirohy, mid restore it 
not only to p('aco but prosperity, was a mattfu: to be 
conducted on its own merits without rehireiuu* to Uie 
light in which it might be viewed by Hher Ali. The 
occupation of (hiettah was indispensable to the 
success of that iiolie}', for th<« Khan could not be 
ado(iuately 8U[)porf,cd without if. The meiumi-e was 
adoptctd at the recjuest of liis Highness and liis 
Sirdars, and carriwl out in accordance with treaty 
rights of long stmidiiig. There is only one word I 
wish to add on tin* subject of Khelat . . . OoTisidor 
how terrildy the difricullies, the anxieties, and the 
expense of the (’lovcrnmeut of India would have been 
augmented if the condition of that country, and our 
relations with it, luul biien in '78 or in ’80 such iis I 
found them in ’7(1 !’ 

The close of the yem* 1870 found the Vieexoy 
and his suiU‘ in camp at Delhi for the ])roclamatum 
of tli(^ (iuceii-ICmpress. Tliis historical oenunony will 
be described in the next chapter. 
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from the East India Company to the Sovereign, it 
seemed in the eyes of her Indian subjects and feuda- 
tories that the impersonal power of an administrative 
abstraction had been replaced by thc! direct personal 
authority of a human being. Tliis was a change 
thoroughly congenial to aU their traditional sciiiti- 
ments, but without some appropriatti title thi! (bie(>n 
of England was scarcely less of an abst nuttiun titan 
the Company itself. The only Indian word corre- 
spondingtothe English Queen — nanufly, Malihi — was 
one commonly bestowed on the wife of an Indian 
prince and therefore entirely inappli<table to fins true 
position of the British Sovereign in India. The title 
of Empress or P&dshdh could alone ad<‘quutcly nqtre- 
sent her relations with the states and kingdoms of 
India, and was moreover a title familiar to the natives 
of the country, and an impressive and significjint one 
in their eyes. 

Embarrassments inseparable from fh(‘ want of 
some appropriate title had long been (»xj)ericnc{‘d 
with increasing force by successive Indian adminis- 
trations, and were brought, as it were, to a crisis 
by various circumstances incidental to the Prince 
of Wales's visit to Lidia in 1875 -70. and by a 
recommendation on the part of lAird Northbrook’s 
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GfoYemment that it would be iu accordance with 
fact, with the language of political documents, 
and with that in ordinary use, to speak of Her 
Majesty as the Sovereign of India — that is to say, the 
paramount power over all, including ITative States. 

It was accordingly announced in the speech from 
the throne in the session of 187G, that whereas when 
the direct government of the Indian Empire was 
assumed by the Queen no formal addition was made 
to the style and titles of the Sovereign, Tier Majesty 
deemed that moment a iitting one for supplying the 
omission, and of giving thereby a formal and emphatic 
expression of the favourable sentiments which she 
had always entertained towards the princes and 
people of India. 

Lord L 3 rtton, on his arrival in India, found that 
this announcement, following directly upon the visit 
of the rrince of Wales, had ‘set the whole native 
population on the qui vivf^’ thesir prevailing sentiment 
being one of ‘ anxious curiosity, with a little flutter 
of hope,’ a hope which it might be dangerous to 
disappoint, and not otily benefleinl but easy to satisfy, 
and *• iu so doing to convert popular satisfaction into 
a national enthusiasm, the force of which will be 
felt far beyond our frontier, and more than justify 
every argument ’ used for tlio defence of the measure. 

The feeling of favourable expectation and satis- 
faction first excited by the prospect of the Queen’s 
assumption of tlio new title was troubled and cliilled 
by the unfortunate opposition to the Iloyal Titles bill 
in its passage tlirough rarliament. Th(i title required 
to be rehabilitated iu native imagination, and the final 
effect of its adoption would now depend on the 
manner and <(ircuntstanceB of its proclamation. 

To the Vic-eroy this presented an opportunity of 
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inaugurating a new policy by virtue of which, the 
Crown of England should henceforth be identified 
with the hopes, the aspirations, the sympathies and 
interests of a powerful native aristocracy. To do 
this vrould, he felt, materially diminish the dangers 
with which the Empire of India was then threatened 
by the condition of afTairs in Central Asia. 

In a letter to Mr. Disraeli, on Api'il 30, he wrote ; 

* Nothing has struck me more in my intercourse 
thus far with Indian Eajas and Maharajas than the 
importance they attach to their family pedigrees and 
ancestral records. Here is a great feudal aristocracy 
w'hich we cannot get rid of, whidi wo are avowedly 
anxious to conciliate and command, but which we 
have as yet done next to nothing to rally round the 
Jlritish Crown as hesul. Every Baja I have 

yet conversed with htis been curiously ami amusingly 
anxious to convince me of the miticpiity of his family, 
and the extent to wliich its importance has been 
r(‘cugniscd by the Suzerain Power al> various times. 
Many of them have presented mo wit.h printed and 
illustrated genealogies and family retjords, lovingly 
edited by themseivc.s and published at their own 
expense. (Severd of these! geiuialogiiis are composed 
and i>riat<!d in Rnglish. Hut what is worthy of notice 
is that in all of them L iiiidcivideiute that snuiU favours 
and marks of honour bestowed from time to time by 
the British (loveniimmt on the head of the family 
(such as an additional gim to his salutc!, the right to 
a return visit from the Viceroy, or a more honourable 
place in durbar, &c..) are (piit.e as iiighly prized and 
appreciated as the more substantial bcnelits (of 
augmented territory or revenue) conferred in earlier 
times upon their family by an Aumigzebe or an 
Akbar.’ 
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Writing to Lord Salisbury, on May 11, lie again 
e^orces his view as to the importance of this appeal 
to sentiment, ‘ T am convinced that the fundamental 
political mistake of able and experienced Indian 
officials is a belief lhat we can hold India securely by 
what they call good government ; that is to say, by 
improving the condition of the ryot, strictl}- ad- 
ministering jiisticje, spending immeuso sums on irri- 
gation works, (fcc. Politically speaking, the Indian 
peasantry is an inert mass. If it ever moves at 
all, it will move in obedience, not to its British bone- 
fa(*.l.ors, but to its native chiefs and princes, however 
tyrannical they may be. The only political reprc- 
sc'utatives of native opinion are the Baboas, whom we 
have edinwitiid to write semi-seditious artieles in the 
nativ'e. Press, and who really represent nothing but 
the social anomaly of their own position. Look at 
the inistjike which Austria made in the government 
of her Italian pr(*vinncs. They were the bust 
gove.riKid portions of Italy ; she studied and protected 
the int(*reKts of the native peasantry; but., fearing the 
native she snubbed and repressed it; when 

that nof/lmr, having nothing to gain or to hope from 
the continuation of her rule, (sonspired against it, 
t lm p<*a8antry either remained passive or else followed 
the lead of its national superiors in attacking its tdten 
benefactors. But the Indian cdxiefs and princes are- 
not a mere mhlma. Iliey are a ])oworlul aristo(*.ra<*.y. 
Tf) se<!ur<^ comphitely, and eflitiiontly utilise, the 
Indian jiri8toc.r{i('.y is, I am (ionvinced, the most 
important problem now before us. 1 admit that it 
is not easy of immediate solution. Por whilst, on 
the one hand, we reciuircj their (tordial and willing 
i'.ll(tgiancie, winch is dependent on their symi)atlueB 
tuid interests being in some way associated wiUi tlie 
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interests of the British Power, ou the other hand we 
certainly cannot afford to give them any iucrwisod 
political power independent of our own. Fortunately 
for us, however, they are easily alUiuted by senthnent, 
and susceptible to the influence of s^inbols to which 
facts very inadequately correspond.’ 

By August 1870 the i)ix)p<)sed wclumm fr>r the 
proclamation of tlie new title had b(‘cn drawn up 
and had received the cordial suiqjort of tin* Vi«u*roy's 
Council in Iiidia. 

Eaisor-i- The translation of the new title in the wniatuilar 

was a matter for careful consideration and f<»tmulta- 
Government of India liiialty dcMuded to 
adopt the term Kaisar-i-TIind. It was short., Honoroiis, 
expressive of the Imperial character whitdi it vs as 
intended to convey, and a title, moreov»T, of chwHieal 
antiquity, the term Kaisar-i-itoom iH'itig that geiu‘ 
rally applied in Oriental literature to the Uuiuait 
emperors, and still representing the fitic of emperor 
throughout Central Asia. 

It was, moreover, dee.ided that the new title 
bioge should be announced at a gr<>at aKS(!mblag« on the 
historical plain notir Delhi, on January 1, IS77— in 
the presence of tlie heads of ev<fry goveriunent in 
India; of 1,200 of tlus noble Itaud of civil servants; 
of 14,000 splendidly utpiipped and disidplitn'tl Uritish 
and native troops; of Hi!venty-sev«*n of tlus rttliiig 
chiefs and isrinces of India, represent ing terriUsrieH 
as large as Great Britain, Kratiee and Gernsany com- 
bined ; and of SOO native nobltMiien ami gs'iitleiaeit 
besides. Altogether 08,000 wer(s invit(*(i and did 
actually reside in Delhi and in its surrointding camps 
during the fourteen days of the Assemblage. 

Had Lord Lytton Iwsen abht wholly to cjirry (»»l 
his policy with regard to the Delhi Assemblage tlii! 
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acts of grace which accompanied the proclamation 
would have been of a more substantial and less formal 
character than they actually were. 

Ho had desired to take this opportunity to esta- Proposed 
blish an Indian Prhy Council, forming a distinct and ^SeSSo^ 
separate institution, restricted, at all events in the 
first instance, to the great chiefs, and empowered to 
consult with and advise the Viceroy from time to 
time on general matters of State. Occasions might 
arise on which such sympathy and counsel would be 
of extreme importance. 

The Viceroy proposed at the same time to initiate 
a Native Peerage for the Empire of India and establish 
a Herald’s College at Calcutta. Such an institution 
might, he considered, receive important development, 
not only as a matter of sentiment, but as a material 
addition to tlio forces of the Empire. The opposition, 
however, of certain authorities at home proved too 
strong for the schemes to be carried out in the way 
tlie Viceroy had iilauned them, and they were linaUy 
reduced to an association of some of the leading 
native princes, with the principal advisers of the 
Indian Government os ‘ Councillors of the Empress,’ 
thus forming a nucleus for a future Indian Privy 
Council. 

Tlic further acts which were actually carried out 
in connection with the proclamation were as follows : 

Services hitherto inadequately recognised were Heasam 
rcwiirded; pensions enjoyed by ancient native families 
wliosc uiupiestioned loyalty had rendered them 
descirving of iissistance were increased; numerous 
increased salaries for life were granted to the principal 
native chiefs ; and to eacli chief entitled to a salute 
was presented, in the name of the Queen and with aU 
due ccrcntouy, a large silken banner bearing on one 
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side the Eoyal Arms and on the other his own. The 
banners were of diverse colours, varying according 
to the rank of the chief, and were to be carried 
henceforth at all State ceremonials in front of those; 
to whom they were given. Gold and silver medals 
commemorative of the day were also struck and 
delivered respectively to each chief and to other 
selected persons from Her Majesty. Honorary lithis 
were conferred — a reward very dear to the* native 
mind — on more than 200 native uolilemeii and 
gentlemen ; a large number of certificates of liononr 
were presented to nal ive and other gentlenmn through- 
out India holding such offices as honorary magis- 
trates and members of munici])al councils; the paj 
and allowances to the comnussioned and noiwoni- 
missioned officers and nipu of tin; native army in 
India were increiised, and a largo nttmher of appoint- 
ments were made to the Order of British India. 

Tliere remained the more difficult task of <i<‘visiiig 
some appropriatiC rewgaitiou <»n the part of novisrn- 
meiit of the claims of the British p(»rtion of I lie 
community, representing the jiowi'r by winch tin* 
Empire had been won and maintained in the past, 
and on which it depeiuhsl for its eonsolidation and 
advancement hi Uie present, 'Die epmstion wjw long 
and carefully comidored, more especially us Iswd 
Lytton was personally anxious that sonm such 
recognition should bo made. Tnsuporabh* objeclions, 
however, were raised to some of tin* more material 
suggestions made by tlie Viiseroy and it. proved 
impossible finally to do more than giv(« sonn* ap- 
pointraeuts to the Order of the Star of rndia; to 
create an order specially open to non-oni<ji»l class«*s. 
now known as the ‘Most Kminent Order of the 
Indian Empire;’ to impmvo in some degree tin* 
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position of Britisli officers serving in native regiments ; 
and to give a day’s pay to the seamen and soldiers 
serving the Queen-Empress within Indian limits on 
the day of the proclamation. 

On the day of the proclamation of the new title 
nearly 1G,000 prisoners were released throughout 
British India, carrying the feeding (jf rejoicing to a 
vast number of individuals in remote distritsts, who 
but for tliis act of grace would probably never have 
heard of the occasion. It is creditable to the judg- 
mentwitli which tlie selections for release were made, 
that cut of this number only two cases were brought 
to notice, after a considerable interval of time, in 
which prisoners so released were re-<,'ommitted on 
criminal charges. 

On September IJ, tlie news of the proclamation 
having them hc-en made public, Lord Lytton writes to viceroy t# 
the Queen ; * All the principal cdiiel’s have responded jljeyLi?'"’ 
with enthusiasm to my appeal, iiiiduding even the 
Nmam, who was considered the most doubtful. 1 
now reckon on the attendance of sevoiity-nine ruling 
chiefs, besides a vast number of minor cliiefs. Our 
only dilficully, indeed, is now to restriiin the size of 
the assemblage within reasonable limits. I need not 
say that the sanitary and other arrangements, as well 
as the supply of food for so large a concourse of 
human beings, besides horses, camels, luid cleplnuits, 
require much care and forethought. The whole 
Press of this country, English and native, has received 
the anuouncemout of the assembhige in the most loyal 
and satisfactory spirit. Even those Anglo-Indian 
journals whicdi, as habitual supporters of the Opposi- 
tion at home, were most hostile in their antagonism 
to the Ifitlcs Bill, have completely clumged 
their tone, and now write in waniily approving 

1 
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Threatoued 
famine in 
Bombay and 
Madras 


tenos of the pohcy of giving to the announcement 
of your Majesty’s Imperial Title in this country 
the utmost possible splendour and importance. I 
have thought it well to invite to BeUii, for this 
occasion, the editors of all the respectable newspapers 
in India, both the native and the English, and to 
entertain them in their separate camp. This step, 
which was never before taken in connection with 
any similar ceremonial, has had the happiest eifect 
upon the tone of the whole Press. I have also invited 
aU. the Members of Council, with their wives and 
daughters, to be mjp&i'sonal guests during the week’s 
festivities at Delhi, and I propose to invite tlie 
attendance of the French and Portuguese Governors,’ 

Writing to Lord Ueaconsfield, on Ocjtober 3, he 
says: *I am afraid I may have seemed fussy or 
frivolous about the decorative details of the Dcllii 
assemblage. . . . The decorative details of an 
Indian pageant are like those parts of an animal 
which are no use at all for butcher’s meat, juul are 
even unfit for scientific dissection, but from which 
augurs draw the omens that move armies and 
influence princes.’ 

All went well till late in the autumn, when news 
of a threatened famine in Bombay and Madras started 
hostile criticism on the proclamation scheme on the 
ground that it was ‘spending money oti pageants’ 
when the people were starving. Lord Lytton, how- 
ever, writes: ‘I am strongly of opinion that the 
Delhi meeting has become more important than ever. 
In the first place, if we are on the eve of a war,* it 
is of vital importance to rouse the enthusiasm anil 
secure the loyalty of all our great feudatories ; and 
no such opportumty of doing tiiis has ever occurred 

' With Basnet. 
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tefore, or is likely to occur again. . . . Again, if we 
are really threatened with a serious famine, necessi- 
taling additional imperial taxation and upsetting 
all our present financial calculations, the same 
opportuuity will most advantageously enable the 
Government of India to enter into timely and personal 
consultation 'W'ith the heads of local administrations 
on the subject of the financial policy required to 
meet the situation/ 

Early in November 1870 the Viceroy, aw)ra- 
panied by La<ly Lytton and his staff, left Simla for 
a tour round the frontier, to which reference has 
already been made in coiuiection with the affairs of 
Khelat. After visiting Peshawur, Lahore, Multan, 
lihawulpoi'c, Jacobabad, and Kurrachee, they arrived 
at Dellii on December 23. The completest and most 
picturesque account of the great functions which then 
took place there is given by Tjord Lytton in his letter 
to the (iueen dated jjuiuary JO, 1877. 


Ft'imi Lord Lytton to the Qnm^ 

*l>olhi, Fatiioliv, UinballAi Aligiirh, Agrn ; 

3-)ecomber 22), 1976, to Janiiciry 10, 1877. 

•’Madam, — have so much to report to your 
Majesty, and so little time to write, that I should 
scarcely know where to begin this letter, if personal 
gratitude did not claim precedence even over public 
business. Yesterday was rendered eventful to Jjady 
lytton and myself by our receipt of the splendid and 
beautiful cup whicli your Majesty has deigned to 
confer upon our favoured baby boy.* It is impos- 
sible for me to express to your Majesty the pride wo 
feel in being honoured by this exquisite gift from the 


> JJom on Augaut 9, 1B7G, at Simla. 
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LettBitDihe beloved and revered hand of “Our Queen and 

DdMA^Bem. gracious Lady,” nor how gready we admire the 
beauty and perfect taste of it as a work of art. This 
beautiful tassa will be an heirloom, cherished, I hope, 
for generations in a family to which your Majesty’s 
godson, if his life be spared, will bequeath those 
sentiments of grateful and devoted loyalty which it 
is now his father’s privilege to express on his behalf. 

‘The day before yesterday (December 28), I 
arrived, with Lady Lytton and all my stajQT, at Delhi, 
punctually to the hour which was fixed three months 
ago. I was received at the station by all the native 
chiefs and princes, and, before alighting from die 
train, 1 addressed to them a few words of welcome to 
Delhi, and thanks for the cordiality with which diey 
had responded to the Viceroy’s invitation. These 
were translated by Mr, Thornton, the Officiating 
Foreign Secretary ; and then, after shaking hands 
with Kashmir, Sindiah, Holkar, the Nizam, Jeypore, 
and others, I immediately mounted my elephant, 
accompanied by Lady Lytton, our two little girls 
following us on another elephant. The procession 
through Delhi to the camp, which we only readied 
towards sunset, lasted upwards of three hours. It 
was a magnificent and most successful pageant. The 
Viceroy and staff were followed by the diief 
functionaries, dvil and military, of your Majesty’s 
Indian Government, mounted on elephants spendidly 
caparisoned. The streets were lined for many miles 
by the troops ; those of the native princes being 
brigaded with those of your Majesty. The crowd 
along the whole way, behind the troops, was dense, 
and apparently enthusiastic; the windows, walls, 
and housetops being thronged with natives, who 
salaamed, and Europeans, who cheered as we 
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passed along. . . . The infinite variety of the non- Letter to Uio 
British native troops presented a most striking and ^em- 
peculiar appearance. Those who saw it will pro- 
bably never again behold in one spot so vivid and 
various a display of strange arms, strange uniforms, 
and strange figures, . . . Your Majesty’s Highlanders 
were the admiration of all wdio beheld them, and 
your Majesty may well be proud of these splendid 
troops. . . . 

‘My recjeption by the native princes at the 
station was most cordial. The Maharaja of 
Jeypore (who has lighted the Viceroy's camp with 
gas of his own nuuiufacture) informed Sir John 
StracJiey that India had never seen such a gathering 
as tliis, in which not only aU the great native princies 
(many of wJioin have never met before), but also 
chiefs and envoys from Kliulat, Burmuli, Siam, and 
the remotest X)art8 of the Eiisl*, are assembled to do 
homage to your Majesty. He himself, he smd, could 
hardly resaliso the difficulties which had been over- 
4}ome, or the success wJu(!h had been achieved, by 
this assemblage; and, indeed, up to the present 
moment there is, so far as I can ascertain, only one 
opinion on the (lart of Europeans, as well as natives, 
that our great undertakuig has commenced most 
successfully with every promise of a no less success- 
ful conclusion. . . . 

‘I began this letter to your Majesty on the 
evening of my arrival at Dellii ; but my time since 
then has been so incessant Jy occupied by otlxer duties 
to your Majesty that I have only been able to (mtinue 
it interruptedly at rare iuteiwals of time. I will now 
endeavour to give your Majesty a short account of 
all that has liux>pcned up to date, without breaking 
the narrative by dating the interruptions in it. 
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Lettei to the * Sunday and Christmas Day were days of rest. 

I^i'rine Service was peformed in the Viceroy’s camp 
by the Bishop of Madras and Archdeacon Baly : and 
special prayers were offered up for your Majesty in 
reference to the event we were about to celebrate 
Our Christmas Day was saddened by a sudden and 
deeply felt bereavement. Captain Clayton of your 
Majesty’s 9th Lancers, who was attached to my stafl' 
as an extra aide-de-camp at Dellii, broke his neck by 
a fall from his pony, whilst playing at polo, and 
expired in the course of the night. Tliia excellent 
and most efficient officer was waniily l)elov(!d by all 
who knew him. ITis untimely death is a great loss 
to your Majesty’s semce and a lasting sorrow to 
his fellow-officers and many friends. To poor 
William Beresford, who, from boyhood, had known and 
loved him as a brother, the shock and grief of it have 
been quite heartrending to witness. T havts vvritleji to 
express my deep sympathy to the officers and nn*n of 
his regiment. lie has been buried in the eanip at Delhi. 

‘On Tuesday (December 2(5) from 10 till 
past 7 P.M., I was, without a moment’s intermission, 
occupied in receiving visits from native! chiefs, and 
bestowing on those entitled to them t.he banners, 
medals, and otlier htmonrs given by your Majesty. 
The durbar, which lasted all day and long after 
dark, was most successful. The order of the chiefs* 
visits to the Viceroy had been carefully arraijged on 
a new principle, whi(!h c5omplet<*ly obviaUal all 
difficulties and heartburnings about prec,(*don<‘e, and 
each of them left my tent radiant witli pleasure 
and surprise, and profuse in protestations of tint 
most grateful and devoted loyalty. Tlie medals an* 
most artistic. They are univtfrsally admired. Th<!ii‘ 
recipients seem to be exe,(!edingly proud of them; 
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and there is already a growing competition amongst 
both Europeans and natives to obtain even the sih er 
ones; which, I may sa}’, have been particularly 
useful, by enabling me, in your Majesty’s name, to 
distinguish many minor services for wliicli no other 
decoration, or honour of any kind, was available. 
The banners, which are splendidly embroidered by 
hand on the linest Chinese satins of every cohmr (the 
colours (jhosen for each being those most appropriate 
to the ruling princi! to w'hich it was glv<iJi), luive hud 
a great ellcc.l. Their only fault, whitili I had not 
anticipated, is that the brsiss poles, which an? 
elaborately workcid, make them so heavy that it 
retpiires theunihtdcflbrts of tw'o stalwart Highlanders 
to carry one of (In'in; and, c.ons(*(iuen1.1y, thtj nafiv(! 
chiefs W'ho have niceived I Item will, in fulure pro- 
cessions, bc‘. obliged, I anticipate, 1o boist tbem on 
the backs of cl(!pluinls. ’Phis is wliat llicydld on the 
first occasion of their iis(4 in procession at tins review 
I held on th<« day oi' my (h'partunj from Delhi. 
Tour Majesty’s port rail , wliieli w'as placed over the 
Vi<joregal throne in the great durlwir hint, was 
tliought by all wlio saw it to b(! a very g<MMl copy, 
and an oxet*l!ent liki'ness of yi>ur Majesty. The 
native chiefs examined it with special interest.. 

‘On Wednesjla}', llio!17tii, L received visits from 
native {’hiefs, as befon!, from 10 a..m. till I e.M., and 
from .1 i to 7j^ wms passwl in returning visits. 
I forgot to nu'iilion that on Tuesday :utd Wednesda} 
evenings 1. gave. gr<>at Htate (liniiers t.o the <iov<‘riiors 
of Bombay and Sladnis. Ii!v<‘ry Kiibse(|uent evening 
of my stay tit Delhi wtis similarly otjc.npied by Iritate 
baiupitits tend reeeptions lotlu! biedlenant-tiiovtM'noni. 
the Comniamlers-in-Ohief, tiiid the (iovernor-deneral 
of Goa. To tii(‘se dinners the (Siamese, Neptiul(‘K(t,tin(' 
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Queen on 
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Yarkand ambassadors were invited, besides many 
distinguished natives. Aftei* dinner on T]nir.srtay, [ 
held a levee, which lasted till one o’ol<.K‘k at nighi, 
and is said to have boon attended b}*' 2,500 persons — 
the largest, I believe, ever held by any Viowoy or 
Goveinor-General in India.’ 

After referring to the spontaneous oxiiressions of 
loyal enthusiasm uttered by Sindiah at llio great pro- 
clamation, and to the gratitude of llolkar for tlie 
promised rectification of tlie Khandeisli lioiindary in 
his favour — a gratitude whicli took the practical form 
of nn immediate subscription of 800^. to tlu; famine 
expenses of the Hritish Oovc-nnuent — tlu* letfiu* gcMW 
on to say : 

‘The satisfactory and cordial a.s.surinu*c8 r<*c«*ivi*d 
from Kashmir are, perhaps, less inij[)ort}i.nt, b<*caiiHi* 
his loyalty was iireviously assuresd. Hut your 
Majesty will, perhaps, allow me to mention, in 
connection with the name of this prinoo, om* litih* 
circum.stan<*o which appears to me very illustrative 
of the elTect which the assemblage has iiad on him 
and others. In the first interviews whicli look plai'C 
months ago between myself and Kashmir, and wlii<*li 
resulted in my securing his assent to the ap])ointTueiit 
of a British officer at Gilgit, T noticed that, though 
perfectly courteous, he was extremely mistrustful of 
tlie British Government and of myself. 1 le st'eined 
to think that every word I liad said to him must have 
a hidden meaning against wliicli he was laitmcl to be 
on his guard. During our negotiation ho was careful 
to keep all his councillors round him, and lie rtjferred 
to lliem before answering any (i^uestion I put to him : 
and, altliough he finally agreed to my proposals, he 
did so with obvious reluetanee and susjilcion, after 
taking a night to think them over. On tlie day 
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foUoVr'ing the Impej’ial assemblage, I had another Letter to ttw 
private internew ttith Kashmir for the settlement of 
some furtlier details. His 'irhole manner and language 
on this last occasion were strikingly different. He 
spontaneously dismissed all his councillors, no one 
besides ourselves remaining in the room, except 
Mr. Thoriilon, my own Foreign Secretaiy, and 
Colonel Bunie, and when I began to explain to him 
the reasons why I wished him to do certain things, 
he stoppt'd me at once by sa^dng, “Tt is unnecessary 
to explain all that. I am now convinced that you 
mean not hing tliat is not Tor the good of me and mine. 

Our interests are identical witli those of the empire. 

Oive me your orders and they shall be obeyed.” 

‘T'have already nientloiKMl to your Majesty that 
one of the sons of Ka.slnnir acted as my page at 
the assemblage.’ 1 ean truly alfimi that all the 
native jiriiieos, great, ami small, with whom I was 
im>.vl<msly a<*(piaintc(l vied with each other in doing 
honour to the oeeiisiou, and L sincerely believe that 
this griuit gathering has also enabled me to establish 
the must (utrdial and confuhuitial personal i-dallons 
with a great inany rith(>rs whom I then met for the 
first time. 

‘Thursday,tlie 2Sth,waH ])assed,like the preceding 
days, in receiving and returning tlus viHil.s of the 
native princes, with a dinner aial bveein the evening. 

Tills levee was so nnmurously attended, and the 
diilicnlty of making arrangements for the couvenionce 
aiul good order of so large a erowd under canvas, 
and in tents, to which the entries and modes of egress 
are necessarily somewhat small in sixe and limited in 
uunihcr, was so grr>at that the (U'owd heconie almost 


* I'lio Viettruy'M utlior paso wuk a laidHlupiunn in ILIf.' 

Navy. ^ 
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tmmanageable and, as many persons thus suffered 
from the crush, some Europeans who had come to 
Delhi resolved to find there a pretext for grumbling, 
being able to find no other, complained that proper 
arrangements had not been made for their comfort 
in connection with this levee. But really I know not 
what more could have been done than was done ])y the 
members of my staif, who, though tlieir number hadbeei i 
largely increased for the occasion, had been working 
day and night for more than a week at the complicated 
arrangements necessary for the entertainment (»f the 
Viceroy’s numerous guests, and the countless other 
details connected witli tlie assemblage. Eor my own 
part I cannot express too warmly my admiral ion of 
the intelligence and foresight of all their arrange- 
ments, nor my gratitude for the tjhoerfiil devotion 
with wliich they have borne all their fatiguing 
labours; especially are my thanks dm* to (lolonel 
Burne and Colonel Colley, who, during t.lie liist 
fortnight, cannot have slept more than two hours out 
of the forty-eight, and to whose indefatigable exertions 
the complete success of the assemblage is mainly due, 
If the vast number of persons (iollectcd together at 
Delhi, and all ahnost entirely under csuivas, b<} fairly 
taken into consideration — a number including tlu! 
highest executive olEcers of your Majesty’s sulminis- 
tration from every part of India, cacdi with his own 
personal staff" ; all the members of my own Council, 
with their wives and families, who were entertained 
as the Viceroy’s personal guests ; all the representa- 
tives of the Press, native and Euroiiean ; upwards of 
16,000 British troops, besides about 460 native 
princes and nobles, each with a following of from 
2 to 500 attendants ; the foreign anihassadors with 
their suites ; the foreign consuls ; a large iiumher of 
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the rudest and most unmanageable trans-frontier Letteztothe 
chieftains with their horses and camels, &c. ; and then Se^^gem- 
an incalculably large concourse of private persons 
attracted by curiosity from every corner of die 
country — say if all this be fairly remembered, no 
candid person will, I think, deny that to bring 
together, lodge, and feed so vast a crowd without a 
single case of sickness, or a single accident due to 
defective arrangements, without a moment’s con- 
fusion or an hour’s failure in the provision of supplies, 
and then to have sent them all away satisfied and 
loud in their expressions of gratitude for the niuni- 
llcent hospitality widi which they had been enter- 
tained (at an expenditure of public money scrupu- 
lously moderate), was an achievemeut higldy 
creditable to Jill concerned in oariying it out. Sir 
Dinkur Tlao (Sindiah’s groat Minister) said to one of 
my colleagues : “ If any man would understand why 
it is that the English are, and must necessarily 
remain, the masters of India, he need only go up 
to the FlagstalT Tower, and look down upon this 
marvellous camp. Let him notice the metliod, the 
order, the cleanliness, the discipline, the perfectiotx 
of its whole organisation, and he will recognise in it 
at once the epitome of every title to command and 
govern which one race can possess over others.” 

This anecdote reminds me of another which may 
perhaps please your Majesty. Ilolkaj- said to me 
when I took leave of him ; “ India hfis been till now 
a vast heap of stones, some of them big, some of 
them small. Now the house is built, and from roof 
to basement each stone of it is in the right place.” 

‘ Tlie IChan of Tfhelat and his wild Sirdars were, 

I think, the chief objects of curiosity and interest to 
our Europeans. . . On the Khan himself and all his 
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iiettet to the SirdaTB, the assemblage seems to have made an 

^^SsBem- impression pore profound even than I had antici- 

biaee pated. Less than a year ago they were all at war 
with each other, but they have left Delhi with 
mutual embraces, and a very salutary conviction 
that the Power they witnessed there is resolved that 
they shall henceforth keep the peace and not dis- 
turb its frontiers with their squabbles. The Khan 
asked to have a banner given to him. It was 
explained to His Highness that banners were only 
given to your Majesty’s feudatories, and that he, 
being an independent prince, could not receive one 
without compromising his independence. He replied : 
“ But I am a feudatory of the Empress, a feudatory 
quite as loyal and obedient as any other. I don’t 
want to be an independent prince, and I do want to 
have my baimer like all the rest. Pray let me 
have it.” 

‘ I anticipate an excellent eflect by and by from 
the impressions which the yet wilder envoys and 
Sirdars of Chitral and Yassin will carry with tliem 
from Delhi, and propagate throughout that important 
part of our frontier where the very existence of the 
British Government has hitherto been almost un- 
realised, except as that of a very weak power, 
popularly supposed in Kafristan to be exceedingly 
afraid of Bussia. Two Burmese noblemen, from the 
remotest part of Burmah, said to me : ‘‘ The King 
of Burmah fancies he is the greatest prince upon 
earth. When we go back, we shall tell all his people 
that he is nobody. Never since the world began 
has there been in it such a power as we have witnessed 
here.” These Burmese are writing a journal or 
memoir of their impressions and experiences at Delhi, 
of which they have promised me a copy. 1 have 
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no doubt it will be very curious and amusing. Letter to the 
Kashmir and some other native princes have expressed 
a wish to present your Majesty with an imperial 
crown of great value; but as each insists upon it 
that the crown shall be exclusively his own gift, I 
have discouraged an idea which, if carried out, would 
embarrass your Majesty with the gift of half a dozen 
different crowns, and probably provoke bitter heart- 
burnings amongst the donors. The Eajpootana Chiefs 
talk of erecting a marble statue of the Empress on 
the spot where the assemblage was held ; and several 
native noblemen have already intimated to me their 
intention of building bridges, or other pubhc works, 
and founding charities, to be called after your 
Majesty in commemoration of the event. 

‘ Hut I must resume my narrative. 

‘ Friday, the 29th, was passed in receiving native 
noblemen and decorating them, and in presenting 
banners to tire Governors and lieutenant-Govemors, 
and medals to the Members of Council and others 
entitled to receive them. On Saturday, the 30th, I 
received the Khan of Khdat, paid some final return 
visits, had interviews with the Nizam, the ladies of 
the Gaekwar’s family, the Begum of Bhopal, and the 
Princess of Tanjore. In the afternoon I held a long 
and very important Council, at which we settled 
various arrangements for the administration of the 
famine districts, about wliieh we could not possibly 
have effected a satisfactory understanding with the 
local governments had it not been for the Imperial 
assemblage, which afforded us the means of taking 
the Governors of Madras and Bombay into personal 
confereiKje. I think it fair to Sir Philip Woddiouse 
to inform your Majesty that he appears to me to be 
dealing witli the scarcity in Bombay on sound prin- 
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Letter to the ciples and mth great efficiency. But we have been 
obliged to send Sir Eichard Temple to Madras to 
stop an n.1 arming waste of money wMcli would, in 
our opinion, if unchecked, eventually lead to a great 
waste of life in that Residency. The Imperial 
assemblage, which has brought together all the 
principal Talukdars of Oudh, has also enabled me 
to complete, with their concurrence, arrangements 
for the early annexation of Oudh to the North-W est 
Provinces. In fact, the great pageant at Delhi, so 
far from being a mere empty show, has enabled me 
to settle promptly and satisfactorily a great many 
important administrative questions. 

‘ Sunday, the 31st. — The accumulation of famine 
and other business obliged me to work hard all the 
morning. But in the afternoon I was able to visit 
the beautiful Kutub (one of the wonders of Delhi), 
where the Duke of Buckingham, with his daughters 
(and Lord and Lady Downe, who are now staying 
with us, and whose visit is the greatest comfort to 
Lady Lytton and the greatest joy to us both), 
picnicked with us among the ruins. 

Oeremony ot ‘ Monday was the day of the assemblage, which I 
cannot attempt to describe to your Majesty. The 

1877 weather was fortunately most fine. Everyone who 
witnessed it is unanimous in the opinion that it was 
the grandest spectacle and the most impressive they 
had ever seen. I have the honour to enclose here- 
with to your Majesty the text of my address to the 
princes. The afternoon was passed in the transaction 
of business ; and at a State banquet during the even- 
ing it was my privilege to propose the health of 
your Majesty as Empress of India. I humbly ask 
permission to enclose a report of the words I used in 
discharging tlus honourable and most welcome duty.’ 
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The letter, w'liicli does not attempt to describe the 
assemblage, may here be supplemented by a short 
account of the actual ceremony. 

Three large pavilions had been S]»eoially erected Deseription 
for the occasion, at some distance outside, and over- 
looking an extensive plain to the north of the city of “w>ny 
Dollii The largest of these jJuvilions, which was 
senii-rircular in form, about 800 feet long, facing the 
Viceregal throne, was occupied by the governors of 
Madras and Jlombay, the ruling chiefe present at 
Delhi, with their principal attendants, and the various 
high officers of Qovermuont, all of whom were seated 
in such a manner that the native chiefs were inter- 
mingled with the high officials. The two otlier 
]i!ivili(jns erected to thi> rtjiir, right and left, of the 
Vic.f'roy’s throne wore occupied by a large concourse 
of siK*<5l.ii,lors, iiKjluding the Oovernor-General of the 
T'oringucstJ sotlUnnents in India, the Klian of Klielat, 
the I^>reign lilnvoys and Oonsuls, and European and 
Native noblemen and genth*nuai from all parts of 
India. ^Plie British troops, European and Native, 


wore drawn iip in a vast (drcle in the plain around. 

The Vicicroy arrived at the place of assemblage a 
little aftcar noon, and was received "witli a royal salute 
from the troojjs fissembled. On arriving at the grand 
entrance the Vicieroy, accompanied by Lady Lytton 
and (he members of his personal Staff, alighted from 
his twirriage mid, preceded by his Staff, advanced in 


procession to the dais. 

Ilis ExceUeucy, wearing the collar, badge, and 
robes of the Star of India, was received by the whole 


assembly standing, the massed bands drawn upcloseby 
playing the National Anthem until he had taken hisseat 
on the dai's. Tlie proclamation fonnally declaring Her 
Majesty the Queen to be Empress of India was then 
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read in English by the chief Herald and afterwards 
in Urdu by the Foreign Secretary. At its conclusion 
101 salvos of ai’tillery, intermingled with feuoB dejoie 
from the assembled troops, were dred ; the Boyal 
Standard was hoisted, and the bands again played the 
National Anthem. After a brief pause the Viceroy 
tlien rose and addressed the assemblage. At the 
close of his address he read aloud the telegrapliio 
message whicli the Queen-Empress had that day sent 
in her Eoyal and Imperial name. 

At the conclusion of this address the whole 
assembly spontaneously rose and joined the troops 
in giving repeated cheers. Many of the chiefs pre- 
sent attempted to offer tlielr congratulations, but were 
unable to make themselves heard. Tlio Maharaja 
Shuliah was the drst to rise. lie said : * Shali-in-Shah 
IMdshilh (Monarch of Monarclis), may Ood bless you ! 
The Princes of India bless you and pray that your 
sovereignty and power may remain steadftist for ever.* 

C'oramenthig upon this spontaiuwnis spcjer.li, Lord 
Lyl.ton writes to Tier Majesty: *ITis words have a 
very special significance, which is recognised through- 
out India, thoiigli it is not apparent in the ( ranslation 
of tluim, and cannot be adccpiately rendered in Eng- 
lish. The word used by Sindiah to express your 
Majesty’s position in reference to himself and brother 
princes is a word which tlie x»rince» of India have 
hitherto been careful to avoid using ; for it signifies 
in the original tlie power of issuhig absolute orders 
which must be obeyed. Coming, therefore, from the 
lips of Sindiah, on such an occasion, as the spokesman 
of all the native princes then and there assembled, it 
permanently and publicly fixes your Majesty’s suzerain, 
and more than suzerain, power in Lulia beyond all 
possibility of future question.’ 
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The Ticeroy’s letter to Her Majesty continues : Letter to the 

‘ Tuesday, the 2nd, was passed in receiving depu- 
tations and addresses, with a visit to the Imperial blage 
races, which were numerously attended by the native 
princes, one of whom (His Highness the Maharajah 
of Jodhpore) won the Empress Cup. 

‘Wednesday, the 3rd, was chiefly occupied 
by private interviews with Sir Salar Jung and 
various political officers. But I and Lady Lytton 
visited the soldiers’ games, and attended the fire- 
works in the evening, at which the crowd was 
enormous. After the fireworks I gave a farew^ 
dinner to the Govemor-Greneral of Goa, followed by 
a large reception. On Friday morning (the 6th) I 
reviewed all the British troops, the review being 
preceded by a march past of the troops of all the 
native princes at Delhi. The appearance of your 
Majesty’s troops was really magnificent, and the 
whole review, as a spectacle, scarcely less imposing 
than the Imperial assemblage itself. Sindiah and 
Trasbrnir (your Majesty’s two honorary Generals) 
were present, as also the Zhan of Zhelat and a large 
number of native princes. But the sun was so 
powerful that my Aide-de-camp, Lord William 
Beresford (who had been terribly shaken by the sad 
death of his friend. Captain Clayton), fainted in his 
saddle ; and, indeed, I cannot feel too thankful that 
I was able to go through the fatigue of it without 
any worse contretemps than the loss of my gold medal, 
which fell off its riband into the dust as I was canter- 
ing home, and which the police have not yet been 
able to recover. At the close of the review I rode 
up to the lines, and addressed to the conunanding 
officers a few words, of which I have also the honour 
to submit the report herewith to your Majesty. 

E 
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‘I think I have forgotten to mention that the 
whole of the previous Thursday had been passed by 
me in receiving the fai’ewell visits of the native 
princes. On Thursday, I also presided sit a small 
conference of the native princes who are interested 
in the maintenance of the Mayo College. A report 
of our proceedings accompanies this letter. On 
Friday evening we left Delhi. On the following 
Maturday I reached Fattiala, and there installed the 
young Maharaja on the throne. lie is only five 
years old, and I could not help pitying the poor 
child (a very i)romising little fellow'), for so jjrcnuiture 
a cominen(‘.einent of the tedious oertunoniuls of a 
public life. The town w'us beautifully dt‘corat<*d, 
aud the wliole population seemed to hav'e poured 
into the streets of it. Kunday w’e. halted at. llmlialla, 
aud, rettching Aligurh ou Moiubiy, the Ktli, I there 
opened the Mohammedan Colhge. 1 en<do.sc a rc]jort 
of the protjeediiigs. In a ftsw days I shall bt* again 
at Calcutta, aud able to eonmtence w'ifh Kir ,fohn 
Ktruchey('who is an immense strength to our ('ouueilj 
our ]iudg(!t for next Mai-idi, 

‘It now only remtuns for me lo solicit your 
Majesty’s gracious ac(!«*ptanc.e of niy deeply graf<,‘ful 
tlianks for the generous and valuwl etuauinigement 
with which T have been honoiin-d by your iVIajesty 
in reference totlie great undertaking wlu<‘]i is happily 
over, and to crave your Msyesty’s iudtdg«M»1. pardon 
of this very imperfect acetmut of the Imperial 
assemblage. To say the truth, 1 am beginning to 
fed. sensible of the physi(%al efr(!c;ts of the .strain which 
has been upon mu during the last fort.night, and 
I fear that I have failed u> <’(mvt}y to y<nir Majesty, 
by this long twid unavoidably rambling lutt<*r, any 
sidetpiate idea of tlie completeness of a success n])ou 
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which T would humbly ask permission to offer the 
congratulations of her devoted subject to our beloved 
and revered Queen-Empress. I hope, however, that 
descriptions of the event by pens less wearied, and 
more graphic, than my own will be written, and that 
proofs of its success, indirect but significant, will 
long continue to reach the throne of our Empress 
from all parts of her great empire. 

‘ There is but one other piece of news which T 
wish to convey to your Majesty before closing tliis 
long (and I ftiar tedious) letter. The Amir of 
Kabul has, at last, agreed to ray proposals for an 
idliance, and has already sent two of his ministers to 
Peshawnr, tlusre k) negotiate the details of it with my 
Envoy. . . . 

‘ Witli heartfelt prayers for all that can i)rolong 
and incrcjwc the happiness of your Majesty's life and 
(he glory and pnisiwrif y of your great reign, 

‘ T hav(‘, the honour (.o b(j, Miwiam, your Majesty’s 
devoted and faithful humble servant, 

(Signed) ‘ Lvtton.’ 

The new tide was welcome<l tliroughout India by 
the people as well iis by th<‘. chiefs ; its proclamation 
was received with every possible demonstration of 
loyalty, Tlirongle >ut th(! whole of the Britisli districts 
food and cl(>tbing were gratuitously distributed to 
thousands of pMtr, wliilst imuiy of tlut wealthy 
zemindars and municipalities gave liberal grants 
towards works of public utility. The durlairs held 
simultaneously at llui capitals of the native (‘bi<>fs and 
princes wer<‘ equally <!harac.t<irised by uiuuiatakable 
evidences of good feeling. 

Iiet.t<‘rs from pu)>Uc bodies and private individuals 
vnrittenindiviWri languages and disdeets, poured in upon 
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Government. One chief wrote : * The event of to-day 
is a red-letter day in the annals of modern India, <if 
whidi not only we ourselves but our children and 
children’s children may well be proud.’ ‘ This is the 
third time,’ wrote another, ‘ that India is going to lx* 
ruled hy an Empress. The first w'as the ■widow of 
tlie Hindu Zing Aguiborna; the second was th(‘ 
Blzia Begum, the daughter of the Mohammedan 
Emperor Altamash ; the third is the Queen Victoria, 
the English Sovereign. But something greater has 
been achieved. Such a powerful Sovereign of so v{U!| 
a tei’ritory never ruled India. Tliis j)rocl.i.nuition nia}’ 
consequently be considered superior to all it.s kind.’ 

Anotlier address exclaimed: ‘O Mother, 0 
Bdoved, 0 residing in the r«alace of Ijondon, the 
descendants of the great Emperor <)f Delhi an: Imnit 
in the fire of your might. Surely to-dny angels will 
sing your Majesty’s gloiy in the heav(udy regions 
where Yadliish Ka, the Son of rTustie{!, ■adio i)erformed 
the great Bajasuya festival of 3’andaras 3,00(1 y<‘ai's 
ago at Delhi, now resides.’ 

Tlie ‘ Empress Day’ is still kept in India one of 
the great days of the y(‘iir. Shops arc shut., dinners 
are given, parades are liclcl, salutes are fired. 

Enormously cxaggcirated 8tateineni.s were made in 
the English papers sis to the cost of the assciul fiage. In 
theTiceroy’s opinion a groat saving was acvimiplishcd 
through the poli <7 of enlisting the hearty co-opf'ratioii 
of the native princes, who all att<jnded this givat 
ceremony at tlieir own expense. Most of tli<‘ English 
troops came in the ordinary fjourse of relief move- 
ments. The Viceroy entertained all the members of 
liis own council at his personal <txi)en8e, juid the 
heads of local administrations similarly cntert^iined 
their own guests. 
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In tlie opinion of the best judges in India, after 
some years’ experience, the assumption by the Queen 
of the title of Empress has had political results of 
far-reaching importance. The supremacy of the 
British Government had of course been long admitted 
as a practical fact by all the native States of Lidia, 
but in many cases their chiefs gave Uiemselves, when 
opportunity ollered and it seemed safe to do so, tlie 
airs of independent powers. Treaties, made perhaps 
netirly a hundred years before and still in force, 
might be quoted to show tliat the native prince, 
altliough not st) strong, was equal in dignity and 
rightful position I0 the Viceroy. The Nizam, the 
Gaekwar, suid the Vitjeroy had all the same salutes, 
than which to native inniginations there could be 
nothing more significant. The twenty-one giuis 
Kicased after tlie Delhi Assembly to be a sign of 
(jquality with tlie rejiresentalive of the tSovercign. 
There can iudited be no doubt of the fact, now 
univiirsally acjknowledged in India, that the pro- 
clamation of the paramount superiority of the British 
Grown was an iuf:t of political wisdom ai>d foresight 
which lias nut only strengtliened our position 
tliroughout the vast territories of India proper, but 
has had no small efiect also beyond the frontier of 
the Indian Empire. 
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CHAPTER V 

FESIUWtm CONFESKNCE AlO) NEGOTIATIONS 

OF 1877 

The news that Sher Ali had at last consented to 
enter into negotiations with the British Gbvemment 
hy sending his Minister to meet our Envoy on the 
frontier reached the Viceroy on December 18, 1876. 
The members of the Amir’s durbar, after lengthy and 
frequent consultation, had voted for the rejection of 
our proposals, but our agent had then urged the 
Amir to decide the matter himself. He agreed to 
do so, and after some hesitation intimated his inten- 
tion of sending two of his principal ministers to 
discuss with our Envoy at Peshawur the conditions 
on which the permanent location of British officers 
on his frontier would be accepted. 

This appeared to be a virtual, though reluctant, 
acceptance of the Viceroy’s proposals, but the Amir 
did not reply to the Viceroy’s letters, and took no 
notice of the invitation which had been sent him to 
the Imperial assemblage at Delhi. 

On January 27, 1877, the Kabul Envoy, Syud Hoot 
Mahomed Shkh, acoompacded by the Mir Akhor 
Ahmed Khan, arrived at Peshawur, where Sir Lewis 
Pelly, to whom Dr. Bellew was attached as secretary, 
awaited him. 

The first meeting between Sir Lewis Pelly and 
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Goverament. One chief wrote : ‘ The event of to-day 
is a red-letter day in the annals of modern India, of 
which not only we ourselves but our children and 
diildren’s children may well be proud.’ ‘ Tliis is the 
third time,’ wrote another, ‘ that India is going to be 
ruled by an Empress. The first was the widow of 
the Hindu King Agniboma; the second was the 
Eizia Ilegum, the daughter of the Mohammedan 
Emperor Altamash ; the third is the Queen Victoria, 
the English Sovereign. But something greater has 
been aclueved. Such a powerful Sovereign of so vast, 
a territoiy never ruled India. Thi.s proclamat ion may 
consequently bo considered superior to all its kind.’ 

Another address ezclainied: ‘O Mother, 0 
Beloved, O residing in the Palace, of fjondon, the 
descendants of the great Emperor of Dellii are bunil. 
in the fire of your might. Surely to-day angels will 
sing your Majesty’s glory in the heavenly regions 
where yadhish Ha, the Son of Justieo, who])erfonn(Ml 
the great. T{aja.snya festival of Pandaras 3,000 years 
ago at Delhi, now resides.’ 

The ‘ Empress Day ’ is si ill kept in India Jis one of 
the great days of the year. Slnqis arc shut, diniusrs 
are given, parades are Iield, salutes are fired. 

Enormously exaggerated slatmuents were made in 
the English papers as to tlui e-ost of the assemblage. In 
the Viceroy’s opinion a great, saving u'aa mieomplislied 
through the policy of enlisting the hearty («w>peratioii 
of the native princfss, wdio all attended lliis gresat 
ceremony at their own expense. Moat of the English 
troops came in the ordinary- (sonrse of relief move- 
ments. Hie Viceroy ent.tTlained all the members of 
his own council at his pe.rsotial t'xjwnae, and the 
heads of local adminislralions similarly enterttdned 
their own guests. 
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SjTid Noor Mahomed took place on January 30, the 
last interview was held on February 19. ]^om the 
very beginnin^^ it was doubtful whether the envoy 
%e<i8 authorised to accept the sim-qud-non condition 
that British olficers should reside on the frontier of 
Afghanistan to watch outside events. Ultimately, 
after inu<‘h fencing, he rejected it. Sir Lewis PeUy 
then broke off the conference on the ground that if 
tint basis on which alone any discussions were to 
take was not accepted, he had no authority to 
oj)en iK'gotiations. He consented, however, to refer 
to tlie Vi<!<*foy what the Envoy liad said, and to await 
His hhtcpUenoy's re'jdy. 

Ill the course of tlie conference three suocjessive 
meetings had been occupied with a long statement of 
tins Amir’s grievauc.es. This statement repeated and 
(‘onfiniH'd the information previously given by our 
Tuitive ag«*nl, Atta Mahomed Khan, to the Viceroy at 
Himla. Tin* Amir w.'is repres<'uled as having lost con- 
fuleiu'e in the ltriti.sh Government, and amongst the 
reasons assigiu'd for his mistrust the Envoy referred to 
the inlerfereiice of the Viceroy on behalf of the Amir’s 
imprisoiK'd son, Yakub Khan, and the complimentary 
gifts ami messagtiH sent to the Mir of Wakhar with- 
out previously asking the Amir’s permission to deal 
thus ilirectly with one of his responsible governors, 
iloth tliese causes of complaint occurred during the 
Vieeroyalty of Isml Nortlibrook. The Envoy repre- 
sented tin* Amir as having, before that time, had 
‘perfect conlulemai’ in the IJritish Government; 
having, liowever, refused to co»u])ly with the. request 
that he slmuld release, his son Yakub, and restore 
him to Herat, Hln*r Ali e.onsidcn*<l tlie friendship 
hetween the two (lovurnments w'as no longer intact. 
iKjrd Lytton's reply to Sir Lewis Felly, convoyed in 
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a letter dated March 3, refers to these grievances as 
follows: 

Viceroy’s ‘I sincerely regret to learn that the Amir has 

iwsMyf years secretly harbouring in his mind a 

ifaroh s sentiment of resentment towards the British Govern- 
ment, in consequence of three or four incidents in 
the conduct of its relations with His Highness ; 
which caused hinij at the time of tlieir unnoticed 
occurrence, feelings of annoyance, only now for the 
first time made Imown to the Viceroy. I am con- 
fident that the causes of annoyance enumerated by 
the agent were not occasioned by any diililjerafu or 
intentional, or even conscious, disregard <if (lu* 
Amir’s feelings on the part of the Hrilish (loverri- 
ment. I have no doubt whatever that most of (hem 
might, and would, have been prevented l>y the 
presence of a discreet and intelligent British ofiieer 
at Kabul, had such an ofiieer been admitted to that 
unrestricted intercourse witli tlxe Government of Jlis 
Highness wliich an experience tested by centuries, 
and gratefully acknowledged by every civilised 
State in the world, has proved to be the only 
practical means of maintaining amicable and mutunily 
advantageous relations between neigliboiiring States. 
Such States must always have many interc’sis in 
common, on which misunderstaudingH can hardly 
fail to arise if their Governments have no adequately 
confidential and authoritative medium of communi- 
cation with each otlier.’ 

With regard to the question of admitting Britislt 
officers to Afghanistan, the lilnvoy, in an informal 
conversation with Hr. Bellew, had stated tliat this 
subject, so constantly pressed upon the (’ousideration 
of the Amir, had aroused his suspicions, and he was 
now ‘ convinced that to allow British oflicers lo reside 
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in his country’ would ‘he to relinquish his own Vioeroy's 
authority’ ; ‘ and the lasting disgrace thus brought 
on the Afghan people ’ would he ‘ attached to his * 
mune, and he would sooner perish than submit to 
this. The British nation is great and powerful, and 
the Afghan i)eople, cannot resist its power, hi;t the 
people arc self-willed and independent, and prize 
their honour ahov<' life.’ In the suhse([uent inter- 
views with Sir Lewis I’elly this vhiW was repeated in 
(liHereiif. words again and agiiin. 

Lord Lytton comments upon tills: 

‘ In the cominnnications made hy the Viceroy to 
TILs iliglm(*ss from i^imla in the month of October 
last the Amir wsis distinetly informed that unless he 
was pn‘pare,d to recognise, in principle, the, expedi- 
ency of api>oinfing llrilihh officers to reside in certain 
parts of the Afgluui frontier, it would he useless to 
appoitjt Mnvoys for the negotiation of a 'lYrtaty 
I'litindy conditional upon tliat arrangejm-nt. Ifis 
Highness was, at the same lime, earnestly requested 
to mmsider very <'arefully the expediem-y of the 
proposal th(‘n made to him lieforo committing himself 
U) a decision. Jlo did take many weeks to eoitsider 
it; and wlien, after having tlius deliberately cou- 
sidiTed it, he appointed his Minister to negotiate 
with you th(‘ best means tif carrying it out, wt: were 
entitled to iissume, :is we naturally did assume, that 
the ]iriueiphi tdearly (‘Xplained by us to he. the «»uly 
|M»HKil»le basis of negotiathm oti our part had been 
duly and ft dly accepted by Ilia Highness, and that 
the expediency t»r carrying it out was no longer open 
to diseussion. Tlu* linvoy's i>resent. at tempt to Ignore 
the recognltitMj of that jtrineiple, and to discuss the 
expediency of It as ati tipen (|ueHlion, is a breach 
(which should be pointed out to him) of the under* 
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vioero/s Standing on which we agreed to receive him as the 
Amir’s representative in this negotiation. 

9 ‘ If, however, as would seem to be the case, the 

Amir, influenced by circumstances or considerations 
still unknown to us, has completdy changed his mind 
since he entered upon the negotiation (which, in its 
present form, w^as originated by His Highness), the 
very last thing desired, or attempted, by the British 
Qovernment would be to pin His Highness pedantic- 
ally to the fulfilment of an understanding from 
which he now wishes to withdraw, or to the adoption 
of an arrangement which he does not regard with 
satisfaction. 

‘ , But in that case there is nothing left to 
negotiate about, and consequently no reason why the 
Afghan Minister should not immediately return to 
Kabul. You have rightly pointed this out to the 
Envoy ; and I entirely approve the terms in which 
you have done so.’ 

Finally, the Envoy had contended that by Lord 
Mayo’s written assurance at UmbaUa, and Lord 
Northbrook’s verbal one at Simla, the British 
Goveniment were already bound to protect the Amir, 
not only against foreign aggression, but also against 
internal revolt ; that if this was admitted the Amir 
had nothing to gain by tlie re-statement of our 
obligation in any new form ; that if this was denied 
then the British Government w'ere chargeable with 
breach of faith. Lord Lytton emphatically repudi- 
ated this false position. 

‘The [Envoy’s] argument would be perfectly 
sound if its premisses were true. But, unfortunately 
for the Amir, they are fundamentally erroneous. 
The only obligations ever contracted on behalf of 
eadi other by the British and Afghan Governments 
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are embodied in two treaties, of which tlie first was 
si^ed in 1855 and the second in 1857. 

‘ The Treaty of 1855 contains only three articles. 
The first stipulates that there shall be perpetual 
peace and friendship between the East India Com- 
pany (to whose treaty rights and obligations the 
British Government has succeeded) and the Aimir 
of Kabul, his heirs and successors. The second 
binds the British Government to respect the 
territories possessed by the Amir at the time when 
the Treaty was signed, that is to say in 1855, and not 
to interfere with them. The third article binds the 
Amir, his heirs and successors, not only to respect 
the territories of the British Government, but also to 
be the friend of its Mends, and the enemy of its 
enemies. It is to be observed that this Treaty con- 
tains no corresponding obligation on the part of the 
British Government. The British Government is 
not without cause to complain that the Amir’s 
conduct of late years has been inconsistent with 
the obligations contracted by the Government of 
His Iliglmess under the terms of Article I. of this 
Treaty of 1856. Friendship between neighbouring 
States does not necessarily involve liabilities on the 
part of either State to furnish the other with material 
assistance ; but it does necessarily involve the 
uninterrupted maintenance of friendly intercourse, 
and the fairly reciprocal recognition and discharge 
of all the customary duties of good neighbour- 
hood. 

‘Now, not only are all the territories of the* 
British Government freely open at all times to all 
the subjects of the Amir, but His Highness has 
received from the British Government repeated gifts 
of arms and of money, as well as a consistent moral 
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yioeroy’a _ Support both, at home and abroad. In return for 
^6se advantages to His Highness, what has the 

Naroit 8 British Government received from the Amir ? 

The territories of His Highness have been, and con- 
tinue to be, churlishly closed to all the subjects 
of the British Government; with whom the Aynir 
forbids his own subjects to hold any kind of friendly 
intercourse. Trade, traffic, travel, — all the custom- 
ary bonds of union between neighbouring and 
friendly States, have been systematically discouraged 
and practically prohibited to British subjects in 
Afghanistan, by His Higlmess. 

‘ The Amir has refused permission to the Envoy 
of the British Government, bound on a peaceful 
mission to anotlier neighbouring State, to pass tlirough 
his territory ; and the determination of His Highness 
to withhold from the British Government all such 
natural good offices has been conveyed to it in terms 
scarcely consistent with courtesy, and certainly not 
consistent with friendship. Colonel Macdonidd, a 
British subject, was barbarously murdered on the 
borders of the Amir’s territory, by a person subject 
to the authority of the Amir, and for whose punish- 
ment His Highness was, therefore, responsible. But 
instead of cordially and efficiently co-operating to 
avenge this crime, the Amir has allowed the 
murderer to remain at large ; and not only unmo- 
lested, but actually, I believe, in receipt of a pension 
from His Highness. I forbear to dwell upon the 
Amir’s discourtesy in leaving wholly unanswered 
the proposal made to His Highness by the late 
Viceroy for the demarcation of his boundaries, in 
refusing to receive a complimentaiy mission from the 
present Viceroy, and in taking no notice •whatever of 
the friendly invitation to Delhi which was subse- 
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quently addressed to His Highness. More serious vioeroy’a 
grounds of complaint exist in the fact that the 
closing of the Khyber Pass for the last two years 
appears to be mainly attributable to the hostile 
influence of the Amir ; that His Highness has 
openly received at Kabul in an authoritative manner, 
and subsidised, the heads of frontier tribes, who are 
in the pay, and under the control, of the British 
Government ; that he has, for some time past, been 
speaking and acting in sucli a manner as to indicate 
hostile designs upon territories beyond his own, and 
in the neighbourhood of tlie British frontier ; and that 
even since the commencement of the present negotia- 
tions, he has been openly and actively endeavouring to 
excite against us the religious animosities of his own 
subjects, and of the neighbouring tribes, by misre- 
presenting the policy, and maligning the character, 
of the Bi-itish Government. 

‘ In short, the whole conduct and language of the 
Amir during the hist four years has been one 
chronic infraction, or evasion, of the first Article of 
the Treaty of 1866. But this Treaty cannot bo 
abrogated without the mutual consent of the two 
contracting parties to it ; and, so long as it remains 
valid, the Amir is legally bound by it to co-oporate 
with the British Government, if called upon to do so, 
in attacking its enemies and defending its friends; 
although the Treaty does not place tho British 
Government under any reciprocal obligation on 
belialf of the Amir, His Highness, indeed, was 
BO (conscious of tliis fact when ho mot the Earl of 
Mayo at UmbiiUa, tliat he then vohomontly cmn- 
plained of tho Treaty of 1 80 C as a “ one-sided Treaty," 
and earnestly solicited from the British Govcriuuent 
a new Treaty based upon tho terms which the, present 
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Vineroy’B Viceroy was prepared to offer the Amir in the 

letter to Sir r rk a v i * 

Lewis Felly month of October last. 

Muji'oh 8 ‘ It is clear, therefore, that, under the terms of 

the Treaty of 1855, the British Government has 
contracted no liabilities whatever on behalf of the 
Amir. Moreover, although the British Government 
has assuredly no desire, or intention, to take advan- 
tage of the fact, it nevertheless is a fact, that the 
territories recognised by that Treaty as belonging 
to the Annir did not include Afghan Turkistan. 

‘ I now turn to the consideration of the subsequent 
Treaty signed in 1857. This Treaty consists of 
thirteen Articles. The first of them recites the cir- 
cumstances, arising out of the war then beuig 
waged between the British and Persian Goveni- 
ments, which induced the British Government 
to “ agree, out of friendship, to give the Amir ” 
of Kabul one lakh of rupees monthly during 
the continuation of that war, upon certain condi- 
tions. The second, third, fourth, and fifth Articles 
specify these conditions : whereby in return for the 
pecuniary assistance guaranteed to him by Article I, 
the Amir undertakes to maintain his anny at a 
certain strength, to appoint and maintain a Vakeel at 
Peshawur, and to receive at Balkh, Kabul, Kandahar, 
and other places in Afghanistan, British ofiicetH with 
suitable establishments, whose duty shall be to 
insure the subsidy granted the Amir being devoted 
to the purpose for which it was given. Ihe sixth 
Artide stipulates that this subsidy shall cea-^e at tiie 
condttsion of the war between England and Persia, 
or at any previous date preferred by tire British 
(^vemment. The seventh Article, to which the 
J^invoy has made special reference, with an emphasis 
and iteration appiurently superfluous, stipulates that. 
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on the cessation of the subsidy, the British officers vioeioy’a 
shall be withdrawn from Afghanistan, but that the Pdiy, 
Amir shall continue, during the pleasure of the 
British Government, not only to receive at Kabul a 
permanent resident Vakeel appointed by the British 
Government, but also to appoint, and keep on 
behalf of the Afghan Government, a permanent 
resident Vakeel at Peshawur. The Envoy says that 
the Amir has scrupulously adhered to the terms of 
this seventh Article of the Treaty of 1857 ; but, so 
far as 1 am aware, His Highness has not for many 
years fulfilled the last-mentioned condition of the 
Article. All the remaining Articles of the Treaty 
refer exclusively either to the preceding stipulations, 
or else to special circumstances, considerations, and 
conditions, occasioned by, and ceasing with, the 
war between England and Persia, which led to the 
signatui’e of the Treaty of 1857. 

‘ I should not have thought it worth while to say 
anything at all about this Treaty of 1857, if the 
Afghan Envoy had not laid sudi special sti'ess upon 
its seventli Article ; wliich is indeed the only one of 
aU its articles that has reference to the conduct of 
general relations between the two Governments. It 
is obvious, however, that no treaty stipulation was 
required to oblige the British Government not to 
appoint a resident British officer at Kabul without 
the consent of the Amir. It is equally obvious that 
tlie seventli Article of the Treaty of 1857 was not 
intended to bind, and could not possibly bind, the 
Amir, never, under any circnmstaiicRS, or at any 
future time, to assent to the appointment of a 
resident British officer at Kabul ; for such a stipula- 
tion would have been clearly inconsistent with the 
freedom and dignity of the two i:ontracling Powers. 
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It is, therefore, certain that there is in the seventh 
Article of the Treaty of 1857 absolutely nothing 
whatever to preclude the British Gbvermnent from 
pointing out, at any time, to the Amir the advan- 
tage, or propriety, of receiving a British officer as 
its permanent representative at Kabul ; nor even from 
urging such an arrangement upon the consideration 
and adoption of Bis Highness, in any fair and 
friendly manner. But it so happens that the British 
Government has not proposed, and does not propose, 
or intend to propose, that arrangement. Consequently, 
the Envoy’s remarks on the Treaty of 1857 are not to 
the point, and need not be further noticed. 

‘ Now, these two Treaties, of 1855 and 1857, are 
the only ones which, up to the present moment, the 
British Government has ever contracted with the 
Government of Afghanistan ; and it is as clear as 
anything can be that neither the one nor the other 
imposes on the British Govenunent, either directly 
or indirectly, the least obligation, or liability, what- 
ever, to defend, protect, or support, the Amir, or 
the Amir’s dynasty, against any enemy, or any dan- 
ger, foreign or domestic. 

‘The Envoy, however, appears to be under an 
impression that obligations and liabilities of this 
kind, though not contracted under any Treaty, 
have been, none the less, incurred by the British 
Government through certain written and verbal 
assurances received by the Amir in 18G9 from 
Lord Mayo, and by His Highness’ Envoy in 1873 
from Lord Northbrook. This impression is entirely 
erroneous ; and I, therefore, proceed to examine in 
detail the facts and circumstances referred to by the 
Envoy in support of his assuitiption that the Amir 
of Kabul has, at the present moment, any claim upon 
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the unconditional support of the British Govern- Vioaciy’B 

letter to Sir 


znent. 


Lewis Pelly, 


‘ The words, referred to by the Envoy as having ® 
been addressed by Lord Mayo to the Amir on 
March 31, 1800, were as follows : 

‘“Although, iis already intimated to you, the 
British Government does not desire to interfere in 
the internal affaii-s of Afghanistan, yet, considering 
that the bonds of friendship between tliat Govern- 
ment and yonr Highness have lately been more 
closely drawn Ilian heretofore, it will view with 
severe displeasure any attempts on the part of your 
rivals I 0 disturb your position as Euler of Kabul, and 
relcindle civil war ; and it will further endeavour, 
from time to time, by such means as circumstances 
may n^epiire, to strengthen the Oovemment of your 
IfighiU'SH, to tiimblo you to exercise with equity and 
witli justii<5C your rightful rule, and to transmit to 
your descendants all tlio dignities and honours of 
which you are. the lawful possessor.” 

* Now, what yrovu the eirc.umstances in which these 
W'ords were uttered ? Only just estahlished on a 
throne, to which he had fought his w’ay through a 
long and bloody civil war, the Amir had come to 
Umballa, anxious for the support and prote(5tiou of 
the British Government, and hopeful of obtaining 
from it a 1'rcat.y of Alliance. I)isa])pointed in tliat 
hope, he eagerly besought the Viceroy to give him 
some written assurance of the good will and friendship 
of tlie British Goverjiimeut ; which might serve to 
strengtlu'n his position when he returned to Kabul, 
by convincing both his subjects and his rivals that 
his relations with tliat Government were of a 
thoroughly cordial and satisfactory character. In 
compliance with this request, the words above 

L 
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Vioetoy’a quoted were addressed to His Highness, hy the 
l^bp^, Viceroy. Such were the circumstances in which 
Mueh a Ijjgy ^ere uttered. What, then, were the meaning, 
purpose, and intention of their utterance!' Tt is 
self-evident, in the first place, that whatever their 
meaning, and whatever their purpose, they were not 
intended to have the force of a Treaty; for the 
British Govenunent had just declined the Amir’s 
request for a Treaty of Alliance with it, and it tjould 
have had no possible reason for declining tlie 'I’n^-aty, 
if it were prepared to accept on his Injhalf, in a 
form equally conclusive, all the liabilities of an 
alliance. 

‘ The meaning and puri>ose of iJie Vii?<*roy*K {in- 
surance to the Amir in 1809, however, are eltiarly 
indicated and explained, beyond till ])ossibility of 
question, by the context, tis well as the circuinstanccs, 
of His Excellency’s address to Ills Highness at 
llmbaUa. In that paragraph of the iuldrt'ss which 
immediately precedes the one I have quoted (because 
'it is the one to which the Envoy lias rt'ferrud), the 
Viceroy expressed his confidence (a oonfidence 
founded on tlie assurance of His liighneHs) that the 
Amir was about “to create a firm and mercifnl 
administration,’’ and “to px’omote the interests of 
commerce in every province of AfglnmiHtan." In 
encouraging recognition of these excellent intentions 
(never ftiMlled by die Amir) and of the closeness 
with which the bonds of friendship were then drawn 
between the British Government and His Highness 
(whose subsequent conduct has relaxed them), the 
Viceroy assured the Amir tliat tlie British Govern- 
ment would view witli severe displeasure any attempt 
to disturb his throne. It is perfectly dear, liowever, 
that the Viceroy did not, and could nut, thereby 
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commit the British Government to an unconditional 
protection of the Amir, or to any liahilities on behalf 
of His Hijj^hness which were not dependent on his 
future conduct tovrards the British Government and 
his own subjects. In short, the plain meaning of the 
Yiceroy’s statement was neither more nor less tlian 
an assurance that so long as the Amir continued to 
govern Iiis peoph* justly and mercifully, and to main- 
tain fnuik, eordijil, and (jonfidential relations with 
the British Goveniiuenl, that Govertinumt wordd, on 
its part, also continue to I’rotect His Highness; 
using every legitimate endeavour to wmfirm lus in- 
dependence and consolidate his power. 

‘ In precisely th«j same spirit., and from the same 
point of view, the iffoseut Vhteroy uutliorised the 
Kabul Agtiiit to assure Slier Ali, last October, that 
if His irigluiess sim‘.('rely desired to deserve the 
friendsliiii, and thereby ststure tlie protection, of the 
British flovi'rnmont, they would ho cordially tind un- 
reservedly aiscorded to him. But His Tlighness has 
evinced no such d(‘sire ; and it is a puerile absurdity 
to assume that, becaus(« the Uritish Government 
would have viewed with severe displeasure in 1 SCO 
any attempt to disturb the throm* of a loyal and 
trusted ally, it is, therefore, bound in 1S77 to pi-ol.eot, 
from dangers incurred regardless of its advicis the 
damaged power of a mistrustful and uiif.rast worthy 
iLciglibour. 

‘ You will tell the Envoy plainly that, the British 
Govijrument neither recognises, nor has ever recog- 
nised, any such obligation. British iiiducuci* is so 
paramount, throughout the East that (he Govern- 
meut of India need rarely have rei'ourse to arms 
in onlcr to jirotect the friends who an*, faithful to 
it, or to imuish tliose who are faitliless. There 
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vioeroy'B is no neighboiiriiig State whicli is not strengthened 
p^, by the bestowal, and weakened by the withdrawal, 
Matcih 8 Qf itg friendship. 

‘ The same observations apply to the statement 
made by Lord Northbrook in 1873 to the Amir’s 
Envoy at Simla. The Envoy, on that occasion, 
represented and explained to the Viceroy the 
apprehensions and anxieties occasioned to the Amir 
by the recent advance of the Enssian Powitr in 
Central Asia. His Highness fearing that, without 
the declared alliance and material support of tluf 
British Government, his independence miglit en* long 
be e^osed to dangers with which he could iw)l. (!oj)(‘ 
single-handed, had instructed his Envoy 10 .solicit 
once more from the British Government a delinitc 
Treaty of Alliance on the btisis of rcciproraty, jis well 
as material assistance in arms and momy, Lord 
Northbrook declined to give the Amir Uni Treaty 
which His Highness asked for. And, IlKtrerore, .-is 
in the previous case at Umballain 18(11), it is clear 
that any subsequent verbal iissuraiuies giv'cni Ity Lord 
Northbrook to the Envoy were not intendml t.o 
commit, and could not possibly commit., the Hril.iHli 
Government to any of those liabilities which it wcjuhl 
have contracted on bolmir of tlm Amir had tlm 
Viceroy felt able to comply with the requestor llis 
Highness by signing with him a Treaty of Alliaaei*. 
The Envoy then endeavoured, iis he Inis again 
endeavoured on the present occjusion, to inaiuiain 
that the British Government had alretuly eont meted 
such liabilities by virtue of assiiranees retteivi'd in 
time past from Lord Lawrmnje and tlm Earl of Mayo. 

Li reply to this assertion Lord Northbrook laid before 
the Envoy the whole of the correspondenci*. vvhi<*li 
had passed between His Exiadleiuiy’s predtteeBsors 
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and tile Amir, and requested him to point out in it a vionoy’a 
siugle word confirming or justifying the statement he 
had made, “ that the British Government was hound ® 
to comply with every request preferred by the Amir.” 

Tlio liivoy, however, was unable to do so, and 
acknowledged the fact. Lord Northbrook then gave 
the Envoy the following assurance; — ^That in the 
event of any imminent aggression upon the territories 
of riis Highness, “should the endeavours of the 
British Government to bring about an amicable 
settlement prove fruitless, the British Government 
were prepared to assure the Amir that they would 
iillbrd hun assistance in the shape of arms and money, 
and would also, in ciise of necessity, aid him with 
troops ; ” adding, however, that “ the British Govern- 
ment held itself perfectly free to decide Jis to the 
oecitsion when such sissisUuice should be rendered, 
and also as to its nature and cixtent : moreover, the 
iisriistiuiee would be conditional upon the Amir liim- 
self abstaining from aggression, mid on his unreserved 
aciuiptanue of die advice of the British Goveniinent 
in regard to Jiis external relations.” 

‘It is Hiiincieutly apparent that this personal 
assurance conunitted die British Govermiient to no 
pledgets wliich were not carefully guarded on every 
side hy positive condidons with which the Amir has 
of late evinced no disposition to comply. On receipt 
of it die bkivuy htft Binila, appareiiUy disappointed, 
and observing dial the Amir was not likely to derive 
from it nmcli cmnfort or support. 

‘ I trust, therefore, that, on reflceition, the Envoy 
will perceive and acknowledge diat, in intimating to 
the Amir, last October, liis willingness to grant liim 
not only money, arms, and, should he reiiuire it, the 
8ervic<is of British officers, but also a definite Treaty 
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of Alliance, such, as the Amir had twice vainly 
, solicited from the British Government — once in 1869 
and once again in 1873 — the present Viceroy was 
offering His Highness altogether new, and veiy 
substantial, advantages. It appeared to the Viceroy 
that relations of mutual reserve and mistrust between 
neighbouring States so closely contiguous, and having 
in common so many interests, as Afghanistan and the 
Empire of India, were much to be deplored ; more 
specially in the interests of the weaker State. An 
attentive study of the correspondence, to which the 
Envoy has referred, induced him to think that, in 
judging of the unfriendly attitude which, during the 
last few years, the Amir has thought fit to assume 
and maintain towards the British Govermnent, it 
would be ungenerous not to make great allowances 
for the disappointment and mortification with which 
His Highness appeared to have regarded the reiterated 
failure of all his previous efforts to enter into closer 
relations with that Govermnent ; tlie extent to which 
the increasing weakness and isolation of his position 
might have aggravated tliis feeling ; and the fact that 
the unfortunate imperfection of the liitherto existing 
means of communication between the two Govern- 
ments afforded to neither of them any adequate 
opportunity of avoiding, or removing, those causes of 
irritation which might be solely attributable to their 
ignorance of each other’s motives and interests. The 
Viceroy, therefore, came k) the conclusion that, if 
the Amir stUI sincerely desired the open alliance and 
protection of the British Government, and was pre- 
pared to prove the sincerity of that desire by taWng 
practical steps for placing his relations with us on 
a thoroughly cordial and satisfactory footuig, the 
wishes of His Highness in regard to the Treaty of 
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AHiauce, and any other reasonable evidence of our 
confidence and friendship, should receive from us a 
similarly frank and cordial response. Her Majesty’s 
Government concurred in that conclusion : and it 
was in all sincerity that the Viceroy authorised Atta 
Mahomed to say to the Am it — “ If you really desii'e 
to secure and reciprocate our friendship, you shall 
have it without reseive, and find in us a firm and 
faithful ally.” 

‘ It would appear, however, from the whole tone 
of tlie Envoy’s language to you, and from the state- 
ment so carefully made by ffis Excellency (at tvIiosij 
request it has been submitted to me), of the Amir’s 
present views and sentiments, tliat His Highness now 
no longer desires our allhmce and protecjtion. The 
British Government does not press its alliance and pro- 
tection upon those who neither seek nor appreciate 
them. This being Uie case, it only remains for the 
Viceroy to witlidraw, at once, the ofTers made to the 
Amir in the month of October last; and, in so doing, 
to cx])re.ss his deep regret that these olTcrs, and the 
spirit in wliich they were miide, should have been so 
completely misunderstood, and so grossly and publicly 
misrepresented, by H is II ighness. Such unwarrantable 
misrepresentations of our recent policy, however, 
render it necessary to guard against similar misre- 
pre8(*ntalion of our present position. T miisl., there- 
fore, request you to explain distinctly to the Envoy, 
and to places on record, in languages not siisce‘ptiblet 
of inisesonstriiction, that, in witlidrawing from tlie 
Amii- IhejHis oilers of material assistance, in reply to 
whiesh His Highness lias instructed the Envoy to 
inform ns that Iks neither requires, nor is disposed to 
accept,, them, thes British Government harlsemrs no 
hostile designs against Afghanistan. This Govern- 
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ment repudiates all liabilities on behalf of the Amir 
and his dynasty. It does not indeed -mthdraw from 
any obligations previously contracted by it ; but it 
absolutely and emphatically denies that it has ever 
incurred any such obligations as those imputed to 
it by the Envoy of His Highness ; and it, further, 
affirms that it wiU never, in any circumstances, 
undertake such obligations without adequate gua> 
rantees for the satisfactory conduct of the Amir. 
But, at the same time, it will scrupulously continue, 
as heretofore, to respect the Amir’s independence 
and authority throughout those territories which, up 
to the present moment, it has recognised as being in 
the lawful possession of His Highness ; and will duly 
abstain from interference therein, so loiig as the 
Amir, on his part, no less scrupulously abstains 
from every kind of interference with tribes or 
territories not his owit. The Amir, therefore, so 
long as he remains faithful to those treaty stipula- 
tions which the Envoy has invoked on behalf of His 
Highness, and which the British Government fully 
recognises as still valid, and, therefore, binding upon 
the two contracting parties, need be under* no 
apprehension whatever of any hostile action on the 
part of tlie British Government. 

‘ It must also be placed on record, in a form to 
which authoritative and public appeal can be made, 
riiould the policy Unis frankly explained be again 
misrepresented by the Kabul Durbar, that the 
British Government has no sort or kind of quarrel 
with the people of Afghanistan. It sincerely desires 
their permanent independence, prosperity, and 
peace. It has no conceivable object, and certainly 
no desire, to interfere in their domestic allairs. It 
will unreservedly respect their independence; and. 
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should they at any time be united in a national viceroy's 
appeal to its assistance, it will doubtless be disposed, ^^^'s 
and prepared, to aid them in defending tliat inde- Marchs 
pendence from aggression. Meanwhile, the Afghan 
people may rest fully assured that so long as they 
are not excited by their ruler, or others, to acts of 
aggression upon the territories or friends of the 
British Government, no British soldier will ever be 
pennitted to enter Afghanistan uninvited.^ 

‘ With these explanations and assurances you are The viceroy 
now authorised to dose those conferences with the 
Afghan Envoy which, up to the present moment, you 
have conducted with so much judgment and ability, onihm^eg 
'fho felicitous combination of firmness and concilia- 
tion, of frankness and caution, whidi has characterised 
your Ismguage to the Envoy, and all your oflicial 
intercourse with His Excellency, commands the cordial 
approval of the Viceroy, and will doubtless I'cttoive 
that of tlio Secretary of State. X do not (‘onsider 
that yoiu’ exertions have been in vain. On the 
contrary, tliey have, in luy opinion, been prolific in 
useful results. Eor. four years the Government of 
India has been acting, or abstaining from action, in 
profound and perilous ignorance of the ac.iual con- 
dition of its relations with the Amir of Kabul, and 


^ Kor vfus thia asHuranco forgottou in 1B7K. Whun (.lio Amir 
iimiiltod iho Brituh Govcriuuoiit hy roooiving m full J)iirbiir n ItiiHKian 
iMiHHiou, after having rofuBod to rocoivo a liritiBli onu, tht» (kivornment 
oi* Jndia rotjLUOHled him oiinally to rocoivo a Jiritinh uno, ho 

wiRheil \w to ooiiHidor him opouly hoRtUo. IIo rofimotl to rucun i» our 
MiRBum. Wo them coriflidorcid lio had ooiumittod an act of aggn^KHion 
ogainut ur» and maHRud our troopH on th 0 Monitor. Wo di d not, 1 lowovor, 
tlion jllro a ninglo Hliut or invader hiii torritory till wo had given him 
another cluuico cd rotracling thiH act of hoHtility. WIk'h, however 
wo had warned him that wc ahould ooiibidcr hiH Hiloiice us u ilecliira- 
tlon of war on hiH part, luul no auRwer camo, there waH no courKO loft 
but to uiaroh into Mb cumitry. 
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vioeTojr’s the Teal sentiments and dispositions of His Highness. 
LeTrisPdiy, The infoiTnation you have now obtained, partly in 
March 8 couTse of negotiation, and partly by oilier means, 

and the completeness with which you have enabled 
the Government of India to verify that information, 
have tom aside the impenetrable veil which has so 
long concealed from us the increasing, and now 
apparently complete, extinction of British influenco 
at Kabul. Your reports have also enabled the 
Government of India, whose policy in regard to 
Afghanistan lias hitherto been based upon the merest 
guesswork, to form, for tlio first time since the Amir 
visited Umballa, a sulficieutly definite and acfuratc 
notion, not only of the personal sentiments of His 
Highness, 1)ut also of his a<)bual position, and the 
inlUiences by wliich it is affected. I attach much 
value to these salutary revelations; and I am, my 
dear Sir Tjewis, 

‘ Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) ‘ LvTa’oN.’ 

Death oi Syud Noor Mahomed, who hjid been suffering 

from severe illness throughout the proceedings, died 
on March 20, before he had attempted any reply 1,0 
this communh^ation. 

Lota Fjjrtton’B ‘ Thus,’ wrote Loitl Lytton, ' after mouths of fruit- 
MawhisT? less discussiou, endured with great patience by the 
British Govemnie-ut, this conference was closed by the 
death of the Kalnil Knvoy, The re-opening of the con- 
ference was rendered impossible by the declaration 
of that Envoy’s surviving colleague that he lud no 
lowers authorising him to continue it.’ 

‘While these protraisted discussions with Synd 
Noor Mahomed were in progress, intelligoiic.e 
reached India from Kabul .that the Amir was 
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straining everr effort to iin’rease liis militarv force ; \T«roy’< 

. -i ifi* Ifinutp on 

that he was massing troops on various points oi ms oio^r of 
frontier; that he was publicly exhorting all his 
subjects and neighbours to make inmiediate pre- 
paration for a religious wav, apparently directed 
against his English rather than his Enssian neigh- 
bours, both of whom he denounced, however, as the 
traditional enemies of Islam ; that, on behalf of this 
Jehad, he was urgently soliciting the authoritative 
support of the Akhoond of Sivat and the armed 
co-operation of the chiefs of Dir, Bajour, and other 
neighbouring Khanates; that he was, by means of 
bribes, promises, and menaces, endeavouring to 
bring those chiefs under personal allegiance to 
himself; that he was tampering with the tribes 
immediately on the frontier, and inciting them to 
acts of hostility against us ; and that for the pro- 
secution of these objects he was in correspondence 
with Mohammedan border chiefs openly subsidised 
by the Indian Government.’ ^ 

The "Viceroy commented upon this intelligence ; 

‘The Amir throughout the whole course of 
the conference displayed, and subsequently con- 
tinued to manifest without the slightest provoca- 
tion, a marked hostility towards the British 
Government. "Whilst his representative was carry- 
ing on friendly negotiations with the British Envoy 
at Peshawur, the Amir himself was publicly and 
falsdly informing his subjects that the Britidt 
Government had broken its engagements, and 
threatened the independence of his kingdom. On 
this mendacious pretext His Highness proclaimed a 
rdigious war against the British Government, and 
actively endeavoured, by every means in his power, 

^ Narrative of Events in AfgJianiBta7i. 
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not only to incite the border tribes against ns, but 
also to tamper -with the loyalty of our own subjects. 
All the letters addressed to hiTn by the British 
Government calling for an explanation of this con- 
duct have been left unanswered. Whilst continuing 
military preparations avowedly directed against this 
Government, His Highness has arbitrarily stopped the 
transmission of ordinary intelligence between Kabul 
and Feshawur. He has barbarously killed, mutilated, 
or e:q)eILed persons suspected by himself or his 
informants of holding even the most legitimate and 
inoffensive intercourse with the authorities or sub- 
jects of the British Government, and his whole 
conduct continues to be characterised by undisguised 
animosity. Such is the return made by the present 
Amir of Kabul for nine years of friendship and 
support on the part of the British Government. 
His authority over the outlying districts to the 
north of his present kingdom has been acknow- 
ledged by Bussia solely in consequence of the firm- 
ness with which the British Government has, in his 
interests, insisted on that acknowledgment. From 
the commencement of our relations with the present 
Amir up to this moment no attempt has at any 
time been made by the British Government to 
disturb the peace of his dominions, no injury has 
ever been infiicted by this Government on himself or 
his subjects. 

‘ In return for all this generosity and forbearance, 
the British Government has received firom the Amir 
nothing but discourtesies, only rendered insignificant 
by his absolute impuissance. Our latest offers to 
protect his dominions and his d3masty, with much 
expense and trouble to oursd.ves but with no inter- 
ference in his authority, have been answered by an 
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attempt to stir up open hostilitj against us. We are 
even led to believe, from the best information at our 
command, that in order to injure the Government 
which has for years befriended and protected 
the Amir , in violation of his engagements with it, 
has not scrupled to enter into secret intrigues with a 
power which is now openly attacking Islam, «.Tiii 
menacing the independence of his co-religionists ynti 
neighbours. 

‘The only pretext which has been put forward 
in justification of this conduct is that His TTi gbT^ P.aa 
considers the recent stationing of a British garrison 
at Quettah detrimental to his own relations with the 
Ehanate of Hhelat and an indirect menace to him- 
self. 

‘But it must here be observed that the hostile 
attitude assumed towards the British Government by 
the Amir of Kabul preceded, instead of following, 
the event in which Bis Highness now attempts to 
£bid a pretext for having assumed it. 

‘ Ho such pretext, therefore, can be admitted by 
the British Government. For more than twenty 
years this Government has held direct relations with 
the Khanate of Khelat by virtue of Treaty stipula- 
tions which secure to it the right, not only of placing 
its own troops in the Khanate whenever it may have 
occasion to do so, but also of permanently excluding 
and opposing all interference on the part of any 
other Power in the afiairs of the Khanate. 

‘The establishment of the present garrison at 
Quettah is in strict accordance with these pre-exist- 
ing Treaty rights ; as also with the terms of a new 
convention, recently signed, between the British 
Government and the Government of Khelat. It 
is, moreover, considered by the Khan and Sirdars of 
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Khelat to be absolutely necessary for the peace of the 
Khanate, for the protection of trade, and for the 
security of our own frontier. 

‘The step thus imposed on us was obviously 
uncharacterised by any hostile design against the 
Amir , with whom we were at that moment con- 
ducting friendly negotiations, on a basis extremely 
advantageous to TTih Highness. 

‘Throughout the recent negotiations, as also 
throughout the whole of the previous connection 
between the two States since the accession of the 
present Amir of KabiQ to the throne, the British 
Government has manifested the most scrupulous 
regard for the iadependence of Afghanistan and the 
most patient goodwill towards its ruler. 

‘ The independence of Afghanistan is still desired 
by the British Government, although the British 
Government cannot undertake to secure it if the 
unfriendly and unwise conduct of the present Afghan 
ruler remains unchanged. The British Government, 
moreover, is still, as it has always been, sincerely 
animated by an unselfish interest in the general 
welfare of the Afghan population, and will view with 
great regret any suffering inflicted on tliat population 
by the errors of the present Amir. 

‘ But if His Highness persists in the prosecution 
of his present faithless and unfriendly proceedings, 
all responsibility for the inevitable consequence of 
those proceedings must rest upon his own head. In 
any case the British Government now considers 
itself free to withdraw from the present Amir of 
Kabul, if further provoked by him, the support of its 
friendship and protection. 

‘ The Government of India takes this opportunity 
of warning all the chiefs and tribes upon its frontier 
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to beware bow they place themselves in the power of Vioeroy*a 
the Amir of Ehbiil, or become involved in the 
heavy responsibility which will be incurred by all 
who aid or abet that prince in any act of aggression 
on British territory or British subjects. 

‘ By hstening to the false statements or trusting to 
the deceptive assurances of His Highness they willonly 
prepare for themselves many future calamities. The 
British Government desires to cultivate their friend- 
ship and to respect and uphold their independence : 
but this it win be unable to do if they participate in 
hostile demonstrations against it.’ 

It subsequently became known to the Viceroy 
that Sher Ali would never have acquiesced in our 
proposals, even had he made a temporary pretence 
of accepting them, for he was already too far com- 
mitted to the Bussian Alliance. But there is little 
doubt that he was anxious to prolong the conference 
to the latest possible moment, whilst actively push- 
ing forward his own warlike preparations. 

He sent instructions to the surviving Envoy to 
prolong the conference by every means in his power, 
and despatched a fresh Envoy, who was reported to 
have autbority to accept all the conditions of the 
British Govenunent. In the opinion of the Viceroy, 
however, the concessions which it might have been 
well for the British Government to offer to the Amir 
had he shown any eagerness for our friendship could 
no longer be safely offered in the face of the situa- 
tion revealed by Sir Lewis Belly’s investigations, and 
he decided that under these circumstances the pro- 
longation of the conference could only lead to em- 
barrassments and entanglements best avoided by the 
timely termination of it. On April 2 Sir Lewis Felly 
left Feshawur. 
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Our native agent at ICabul was also at this time 
withdrawn. 

For purposes of information he had been proved 
worthless. He was nothing more than a tool in 
the hands of the Amir, and during the Feshawur 
Conference he was tept virtually as a prisoner at 
Kabul, all power of action being taken from him and 
all his movements carefully watched and controlled. 

For long past the Government of India had been 
solely dependent for information on the reports of 
the agent at Kabul and those of the Commissioner 
of Feshawur, thus living in ‘ profound and perilous 
ignorance of actual facts and true causes’ of all 
that went on in Kabul, while the Bussian authori" 
ties were working most eirergetically and successfuU}’’ 
against us. 

Now, however, other and more effective methods 
were inaugurated for obtaining authentic informa- 
tion. In establishing any new system of frontier 
organisation, the Viceroy had to contend with the 
opposition of all the old frontier officials, who objected 
to any radical changes, and looked with suspicion 
upon any system of diplomacy wliich required 
secrecy and dexterity. Amongst the Funjab frontier 
officers, there was one, however, who in the opinion of 
the Viceroy appeared to possess the requisite qualities 
of open-mindedness and intellectual quickness for 
carrybtg on such a work as the political management 
of the Feshawur frontier, this man being Captain 
Cavagnori. It was a cause of great satisfaction to 
Lord Lytton when, towards the end of May, this 
officer was moved to Feshawur to act as Deputy 
Commissioner. Before he actually started for Fesha- 
wur, he received a letter from the Viceroy promising 
him unreserved confidence on the subject of the 
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frontier policy lie was anxious to inaugurate, and 
demanding from Captain Cavagnari in return a 
similar freedom of communication. The letter then 
goes on as follows : 

‘ As regards our present relations with Sher Ali, vioetoy to 
the one thing to bear constantly in mind is the mJ/iT"’ 
importance of maintaining towards him an attitude 
of the most complete indifference and unbroken 
reserve. 

‘ . . . . I do not intend to send Atta Mahomed ^ back 
to Kabul at aU : and, if I eventually permit Bukhtiar 
Khan to return there in a private capacity, it will 
not be yet a while. In the meantime, therefore, it is 
expedient that through Mr. Christie, or by any and 
every other means in your power, you should obtain, 
from all available sources, information of what is 
going on in Kabul or elsewhere throughout Afghani- 
stan, and keep the Government regularly and fuUy 
furnished with such information. Hitherto our 
intelligence from Afghanistan has been more constant, 
complete, and trustworthy since the withdrawal of 
the native agent than it was before. This is partly 
due to the ^elat tdegraph and the communications 
opened by Sandeman with Kandahar. We get a fair 
amoimt of news, however, from Peshawar also. In 
working this Intelligence Department, I feel sure you 
will be careful to abstain from any word or sign 
which, if reported to the Amir, would convey to his 
mind the impression that we care three straws about 
what he may now do or not do, or that we have the 
least desire to r&'Open negotiations with him. I doubt 
if our present relations with His Highness will ever 
be satisfactory; but the only chance of improving 
them is to let him first thoroughly realise the dill- 

^ Our native agent. 

U 
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culties of tihe positiou in which, he has now placed 
himself. Mejudice, the radical defect in the conduct 
of our past relations with Sher Ali is that the tone of 
it has never been in wholesome accordance with the 
realities of our relative positions — ^the weainess of 
his position and the strength of our own. Thus, 
induced by our own conduct to believe himself a 
political necessity to us, and consequently a great 
political catch to the Russians, he has naturally 
sought his personal advantage in playing his two 
great neighbours off against each other. A few 
months, possibly a few weehs, wiU, I think, suffice to 
show him that he is not strong enough to play this 
gome successfully. I trust we shall never allow 
Afghanistan to fall into the hands of any other 
Power. But between Afghanistan and the present 
Amir there is a practical distinction. We can get 
on without Sher Ad ; he cannot get on without us. 
Ere long he must either go to shipwreck altogether, 
or dse return to his old moorings on the Feshawur 
side in a temper chastened by sharp experience. In 
the former case our hands will be completd.y hree to 
deal promptly with the new situation which wiU then 
arise. In the latter case we shall be able to replace 
both the Amir and ourselves in what is our true, and 
should always be oux permanent, relative position 
towards each other. The wrecks come to the shore : 
the shore does not go to the wrecks. 

‘ Yours, dear Captain Oavagnari, very faithfully, 

(Signed) ‘Lttton.’ 

A mission from the Sultan of Turkey was sent tliis 
year to the Mohammedans of India and Afghanistan, 
and it was thought that his influence over the Amir 
might induce the latter once more to come to a better 
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understanding with the British Gbvemment. But it 
had no such effect. The mission was received by the 
Am ir with great pomp and an obvious desire to 
impress the Envoy by a strong display of military 
power. Eeports first reached the Viceroy to the 
effect that the Amir seemed really anxious to avail 
himself of this opportunity of escape from his present 
difficulties by renewing friendly relations with the 
Indian Government and rupture with the Bussians. 
This rumour was so far confirmed by the fact that 
the troops intended for the jehad against us had been 
removed firom our firontier to Maimema. Then, 
again, the Amir reverted to his old policy of trying 
to gain time. He was indisposed, and could not 
grant the Turkish Envoy an interview for fifteen days. 
When the interview took place the Envoy found 
His Highness very badly disposed towards the 
English and his sympathies strongly Eussian. 
Eussian influence he fotmd predominant at Kabul, 
where the Eussian Government had established an 
active agency supplied from different parts of 
Khokand. The Turkish Envoy was a ‘ pious MuUa 
without guile,’ and in all his interviews with Sher 
Ali the Amir had the best of the argument. At all 
events the Envoy departed having totally failed to 
establish better relations between the Governments 
of India and Afghanistan. 

All these negotiations had broken down upon the 
essential point, which was indeed the keystone 
defined by Lord Salisbury’s despatch of February 
1876. Her Majesty’s Government had authorised 
Lord Lytton to conclude a treaty with the Amir, 
guaranteeing the integrity of his dominions, but 
stipulating that for the effective performance of this 
guarantee, the Amir should permit British agents to 
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have undisputed access to frontier positions upon the 
North-West border of Afghanistan. This was, there- 
fore, necessarily insisted upon in the negotiations of 
1877, as the preliminary basis, and when the Afghan 
Envoy declined to admit it, the proceedings idevitably 
come to an end. The rupture of these negotiations 
undoubtedly widened the breach between the Amir 
and the Indian Government. Sher AU began now 
more openly to listen to friendly overtures from 
beyond the Ozus, while the Yiceroy of India, re- 
cognising that the Amir was completely estranged, 
regarded him henceforth rather as a dangerous and 
untrustworthy neighbour than as a ruler whose power 
it would be well to strengthen, and whose dominions 
should be guaranteed. 

The importance he attached to the newly act^uired 
position at Quettah and his negotiations with the 
Maharaja of Kashmir concerning the tribes of 
Ohitral and Yassin were prompted by the idea of 
widening the influence of the British power over the 
frontier tribes, and of loosening that of the Amir 
beyond the boundary of Ms own little kingdom. 
From this point of view, also, he discusses in a 
correspondence with Oavagnari the advisability of 
openly befriending some of the more important of 
the tribes whose territory lay between that of the 
Amir of Kabul and the North-West Frontier of India. 

Captain Cavagnari heartily agreed that the 
independence of these tribes of the Amir of Afghan- 
istan was a fact wMch had not been sufficiently 
taken into account by the British Government, but 
at the same time he warned the Viceroy that any 
active steps on the part of the British Government to 
secure their independence by the of arms or 
money would at once be resented by the Amir as 
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an act offensive towards Hm, and should not, there- 
fore, be resorted to while there was still any chance 
of patching up differences with Sher Ali. 

The Viceroy in his reply gives his reasons why, in viceroy to 
nis opinion, a complete change of policy with regard 
to these intermediate tribes has become necessary. 

‘ Our original Afghan policy,’ he wrote, ‘ was to 
regard these tribes as the political property of the 
Amir of Kabul, with a view to making him re- 
sponsible for the control of them. I think that policy 
was a very reasonable one ; for it is always convenient 
to simplify your external relations as much as possible, 
and uiufy the authority you have to deal with on 
your border, whenever that can be practically done. 

But, owing to various causes, the policy has failed, 
and failed so irremediably that we cannot now set it 
on its legs again. The Amir has never been able to 
exercise authority over these intervening tribes in 
the sense contemplated by those who laid down the 
lines of the old policy; what influence he does 
exercise over them is distinctly prejudicial and per- 
manently inconvenient to us ; and meanwhile we, on 
our part, have never been able to exercise authority 
or influence over their Amir. Practically, therefore, 
the residt is that already Bussian influence can 
approach the Amir through an open door, which it 
is not even in his power to dose ; while we can only 
get at him across a hedge of thorns. . . . Our rda- 
tions with the Amir of Kabul, instead of being to us 
a source of increasing security, are a cause of incessant 
anxiety. It is not, and cannot be, in our interests to 
promote the consolidation of a border power whose 
friendship we have no means of securmg, and whose 
enmity we cannot punish save by a war in which 
success would not be free from embarrassment. 
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Vioatoyto Therefore I conceive that it is rather the gradual 
disintegration and weakening, than the consolidation 
and the establishment, of the Afghan power at which 
we must now begin to aim.’ To Cavagnari’s objection 
that the conclusion of satisfactory rdations between 
the British Government and the independent frontier 
chiefs would render impossible a reconciliation with 
the Amir, the Viceroy’s reply was this ; ‘ Sher Ali 
has irrevocably slipped out of our hands ; and it is 
therefore inadvisable to neglect any opportunity of 
strengthening or improving our position by means 
independent of his goodwill for fear that by so doing 
we should provoke his resentment.’ Oavagnari had 
farther objected that any such relations established 
with border chiefs would be as distasteful to Sher 
All’s successors as to himself. To this again the 
Viceroy replied that if the aim of British policy was 
not to consolidate but to disintegrate the ]^bu] 
power, this did not matter. ‘ We can never satisfy 
their national ambition, because many of its natural 
objects are not compatible with our own interests. 
They will never greatly value such help as we are 
able and willing to ^ve them, and the more 
confidently they can reckon on it the less they will 
appreciate it. But they wiU always be more or less 
influenced by our practical power of hurting them ; 
and it is this which we should now endeavour to 
develop and confirm.’ 

The system of government and organisation of 
the North-West Frontier of India has been the subject 
of discussion and controversy now for generations. 

Writing in the spring of 1877, Lord Lytton 
comments upon the ‘ overwhelmiog concurrence of 
opinion ’ then existing on three points. Firstly ' that 
our frontier administration was in need of adjustment,' 
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secondly that the Government of Sindh should be 
severed from that of Bombay, and thirdly that ‘ the 
line of demarcation between the Sindh or lower 
frontier and the Punjab or upper frontier should be 
readjusted according to the distribution of the races 
on the border ; so that the Belooch tribes [might] aU 
come within one district and administration, and the 
Fathan tribes within the other.’ 

In a minute dated April 22, 1877, Lord Lytton 
examined the various propositions of reform which 
were then before the Government of Lidia, and 
sketched in outline a scheme which embodied his 
own views as to the best policy to be pursued. 

He was in favour of forming a new frontier 
district beyond the Indus, and separate from Sindh 
and the Punjab. This district should be placed under 
a Chief Commissioner or Governor-General’s agent, 
having the management directly under the Govern- 
ment of India of all frontier business and trans- 
frontier relations. ‘ The Viceroy would, by means of 
this arrangement, command the services of his own 
specially selected agent, in whose hands the threads 
of all our border politics and tribal relations would 
be concentrated. The time of such an agent could 
be devoted almost entirely to purely frontier duties ; 
and he would be better able than any Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab can possibly be to visit with 
adequate frequency, freedom of mind, and singleness 
of interest all parts of the frontier; thus making 
himself personally and thoroughly familiar with the 
social facts, individual characters, and local senti- 
ments which claim incessant and concentrated 
attention in the successful administration of border 
politics. The political and administrative conduct 
of the frontier would be in the same hands and pass 
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through the same channels. All division of respon- 
sibility and aU antagonism of schools and systems 
would thus be eliminated.’ 

Objections to such a system were expressed on the 
grounds, first, that these frontier districts naturally 
formed an integral part of the Punjab, and should 
not, therefore, be separated from it ; secondly, that 
their internal administration would suffer by separa- 
tion; thirdly, that our frontier relations are best 
carried on through the Punjab Oovemment. 

With regard to the first of these objections Lord 
Lytton’s inquiries led him to an exactly opposite 
conclusion. ‘ The firontier districts,’ he writes, ‘ are 
separated from the Punjab by almost every possible 
kind of distinction. They are separated geographi- 
cally, historically, by race, by institutions, and by 
customs. The Indus, for a great part of its course, 
forms a natural and little traversed boundary between 
two essentially distinct territories. The trans-Indus 
districts were only conquered and annexed to the 
Sikh kingdom late in the reign of Bunjeet Singh ; and 
the tribal system prevalent throughout the greater 
portion of them differs widely from the institutions of 
the cis-lhdus population.’ 

The second objection, namely, that the internal 
administration of these firontier districts would suffer 
by their separation from the Punjab, came chieffy 
from those officers directly connected with the 
Government of the Punjab. While acknowledging 
that such men were undoubtedly * the best qualified 
judges on certain points,' Lord Lytton pointed out 
that ‘ they were yet hardly in a position to form the 
soundest or most impartial opinion ’ on the general 
merits of an arrangement involving ‘ some reduction 
in the scope and power ’ of the particular Govern- 
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ment with whose ‘ achievements and traditions they Viooroy’s 
were justly proud to he associated.’ Proafaer re- 

The last objection was that our frontier relations 
were best carried on through the Punjab Govern- 
ment. With regard to this Lord Lytton wrote: 

‘So long as our relations with the trans-frontier 
States are carried on by an officer of comparative!}' 
subordinate position, there may be reasons why he 
should communicate through the local Govern- 
ment rather than directly with the Government of 
India. But if the conduct of these relations be trans- 
ferred to an officer whose official rank is little below 
that of the Lieutenant-Governor himself, it is in that 
case difficult to imagine what advantage could be 
gained by reserving to the Punjab Government any 
share in the conduct of them. All unnecessary links 
in an administrative chain admittedly weaken the 
strength of it. The frontier officer has aU the local 
knowledge necessary to enable him to form and 
submit an opinion, or to frame a line of policy for 
the consideration of the Government of India The 
Government of India reviews the information and 
opinions thus submitted to it with a knowledge of 
British and Imperial interests, as also of the military 
and financial conditions of India, wider and more 
accurate than that of any local administration. But 
what new light can the ^njab Government throw on 
the matter P It has not the local knowledge of tlie 
Chief Commissioner on the spot, and it has no know- 
ledge of Imperial policy and political conditions 
which the Commissioner does not equally possess.’ 

With regard to the military portion of the 
Viceroy’s scheme it was his intention to amalgamate 
the Punjab Frontier Force and the Sindh Frontier 
Force, placing the whole under the orders of the 
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Oommander-in-Ohief. ‘ The time had come,’ he 
thought, ‘for the military force to take its proper 
place with the rest of the troops under the immediate 
orders of the Commander-in-C^ef ; and for the civil 
Guverument to rely more directly under ordinary 
circumstances on its own force — the police. The 
intermixture of commands which has been so often 
pointed out as the great blot in our frontier military 
system would thus cease ; and Peshawur, instead of 
being a separate command interposed between and 
interrupting the continuity of the frontier chain of 
ports, would take its national position as the military 
headquarters of the northern ^vision. 

‘Though amalgamated and placed under the 
Commissioner-in-Chief the force should BtUl be 
localised and retain its character of a frontier force ; 
that is to say, the regunents should serve only 
within the frontier military districts, though inter- 
changeable within these. 

‘For the immediate security of the frontier 
against petty raids, &c., it is essential that it should 
possess a picked and most efficient police force, com- 
manded by picked officers. For the Sindh frontier 
the money saved by the reduction of one regiment of 
Sindh horse might suffice to increase and improve 
the police force ; the existing Belooch Ghiides form- 
ing part of the police organisation. ... I am 
hopeful that the force thus formed may eventually 
become an admirable school for frontier work, and 
a promising and popular field of distinction for yotmg 
men of energy and character.’ 

This Minute on frontier organisation closes with 
some general remarks on frontier administration, 
which are quoted in full : 

‘ I think it desirable that I should take this 
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opportunity of indicatiiig broadly the vie\vs I per- 
sonally hold regarding frontier administration. Very 
broad the sketch must necessarily be, when so much 
depends on conditions constantly changing ; on the 
prejudices and passions of races with whom we are 
as yet but imperfectly acquainted ; and on the indi- 
vidual judgment and special qualifications of the 
officers on whom so much depends. If, in the views 
I am about to eapress, I have the concurrence of our 
frontier officers, and they claim to have been en- 
deavouring to act on the lines here set forth, I shall 
feel myself strengthened and encouraged by their 
support. If, on the other hand, they diSer on some 
points from the conclusions I have arrived at, I can 
only say that these . conclusions are not “ evolved 
from my inner consciousness,” and that I claim no 
supernatural insight into frontier politics. My 
views on this subject have been derived from long 
and careful study of masses of correspondence, 
reports, minutes, &c., containing the opinions of the 
most competent judges, both actors and spectators. 
By the recorded experience of others I have en- 
deavoured to test and correct all h priori impressions 
of my own; and the condusions thus gradually 
matured are confirmed by such knowledge of the 
facts they refer to as I have been able to acquire 
from a year’s tenure of office, during which several 
important frontier questions have forced themselves 
prominently on my notice. It is well to bear in mind 
that in policy, as in other games of skill, the obser- 
vant spectator is often a better judge than the player 
absorbed in the chances of the game. 

‘ In the first place, then, I think it should be our 
.•titn to cultivate more direct and frequent intercourse 
than at present exists between ourselves and the 
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tribes on our borders. I have already had occasion 
to observe more than once, what I cannot too often 
repeat in reference to this subject, that it is to the 
effect of the straightforward, upright, and disinterested 
action of English gentlemen, and to the influence 
which higher mental power and culture never fail to 
exert over those who are brought much in contact 
with them, rather than to superiority in fighting 
power and appliances, that I attribute British su- 
premacy in India, as well as the exceptional success 
of British rule in all quarters of the globe. If per- 
sonal character and influence be the powerful engines 
I believe them to be, it is desirable that their force 
shotdd be exercised as constantly and directly as 
possible. For this, among other reasons, I propose 
the appointment of a Chief Commissioner at Feshawur, 
invested with exceptionally high powers, who can 
represent to the native mind more directly and peiv 
sonally than either the Lieutenant -Governor at 
Lahore, or the still more distant Yiceroy at Calcutta, 
the embodied power and dignity of the Briti^ 
Government. For this reason also I propose to in- 
crease the administrative staff of divisions and dis- 
tricts ; so that the Commissioners and Deputy Com- 
missioners, relieved of much purely routine work, 
may have more time for visiting, and becoming 
personally acquainted with, their troublesome, but 
not hopelessly unmanageable, neighbours. I have 
before me now a Minute by Major James, formerly 
Commissioner of Feshawur ; in which, as the result 
of thirteen years’ frontier experience, he expresses 
himself most strongly as to the absolute impossibility 
of combining a proper intercourse with the border 
tribes with lie execution of his ordinary civil duties- 
The then Lieutenant-Governor, and Lord Lawrence, 
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hinted, indeed, that this incompatibility of functions Vioeioy’B 
was Major James’s own fault ; yet from all quarters 
I hear Major James spoken of as one of the ablest 
and most active administrators the frontier has 
known, and one who, but for his untimely death, had 
a brilliant career before him. 

‘ Again, for the reasons given above, I think that 
the employment of Arbabs, or middlemen, should be 
discontinued as much as possible. I do not mysdf 
believe that it strengthens our hold even upon the 
small class we thus employ. For every man gratified 
by employment, a host of jealousies are raised against 
him and ourselves. ... I admit, however, that there 
are many occasions on which the services of Arbabs 
have been, and may again he, most valuable to us, 
especially in opening communication with frontier 
tribes ; but I think that whenever their services can 
be dispensed with, and direct communication opened, 
or maintained, by our own authorities, this should 
be done. Even if we could always depend on the 
absolute loyalty of Arbabs, these men caimot convey 
to the ITative the same clear idea of our views and 
character that he would gain by personal intercourse 
with British officers. 

‘For the same reasons, I would be inclined to 
rdas somewhat the restrictions now placed on dis- 
trict officers corresponding with Chiefs beyond the 
border, and on officers crossing the border. I am 
aware that this is a matter which will require very 
careful and delicate handling ; and that any relaxation 
of the present restrictions may be attended with con- 
siderable risk. But it seems to me that, in our anxiety 
to avoid present risk and complications, we have 
somewhat sacrificed future influence and security. I 
think there is no one who considers our present 
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relations with, the trans-frontier tribes to be altogether 
satisfactory. Ibelievethat our North-Western Frontier 
presents at this moment a spectacle unique in the 
world : at least, I know of no other spot where, after 
twenty-five years of peaceful occupation, a great 
civilised Power has obtained so little influence over 
its semi-savage neighbours, and acquired so little 
knowledge of them, that the country within a day’s 
ride of its most important garrison, is an absolute 
terra incognita ; and that there is absolutely no 
security for British life a mile or two beyond our 
border. I can see no force in the oft-repeated 
argument that the Sikh and other kingdoms were no 
more successful than ourselves in their intercourse 
with these hill tribes ; unless, indeed, it be assumed 
that English civilisation and rule are no better than 
those of a Sikh or Persian kingdom ; that an Engliab 
officer represents no higher type of character than 
the servant of an eastern king ; and that our power 
and military resources and appliances are not 
immeasurably superior to those of the kingdoms 
wliich were crushed by a mere fraction of the force 
now at our command. 

‘Next, as regards our general system of fron- 
tier defence, and the punishment of ofiences com- 
mitted by the independent tribes; I think, as 
already stated, that the time has come when the 
military force should pass under the Commander-in- 
Chief, losing somewhat of its police character, while 
the civU power should be more directly responsible 
for the protection of life and property. I propose, 
therefore, to increase somewhat the police force, 
giving it as good an organisation as possible, and 
placing it directly under the district officers. The 
local militia also should be under the district officers ; 
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and ordinarily these civil forces should be sufficient Vioeroy’a 
to meet and punish any attempts from over the 
border. With a picked police force, composed of 
men of the same stamp, and as inured to hill work 
as the tribes whom they have to act against, but 
better armed, organised, and disciplined, under 
picked officers, and with a proper system of espionage 
and intelligence, I see no reason why the security of 
the frontier should not be maintained, in ordinary 
times, vrithout the assistance of troops. But when 
once the troops are called out, then the control of 
all armed forces, military, police, or militia, should 
pass into the hands of the officer commanding the 
troops; and he alone, acting of course in concert 
and communication with the civil authorities, 
should be responsible for the protection of the 
frontier. 

‘ 1 have already, on several occasions, expressed 
my strong disapproval of the S3r8tem of small 
punitive military expeditions; and I have twice, 
within my short tenure of office, refused to sanction 
them when they have been recommended. I do not 
for a moment suppose that these turbulent and 
savage tribes can be managed without occasional 
displays of power, and severe punishment ; but I object 
to this particular form of punishment. I object 
to it because it perpetuates a system of semi-bar- 
barous reprisal, and because we lower ourselves tu 
the ideas of right and might common to our barbarous 
neighbours, rather than endeavour to raise them to 
our own ideas; — ^because it sddom really touches 
the guilty, and generally falls most heavily on the 
mnocent ; because its natural tendency is to perpe- 
tuate animosity rather than lead up to good relations ; 
because, as a rule, it leaves no permanent mark, and 
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the tribes assailed by us can point triumphantly 
to our having evacuated their country after aU ; 
because there can be no more trying fighting for our 
own troops than that which obliges them ultimatdy 
to retire before an enemy increasing in strength arid 
boldness : and it appears from the records of these 
expeditions, which are not always successes even in 
the most limited sense, that the losses suffered by 
ourselves often exceed the losses we inflict. Finally, 
I object to this system because I think the confidence 
of the hUl tribes and their warlike spirit are quite as 
likely to be raised as lowered by contests in which 
they generally fire the last shot at a reti-eating foe. 
I am aware that the expeditions I thus deprecate are 
defended by a large number of our most experienced 
frontier administrators, on the grounds, so far as 
I understand them — ^Ist, that they are the only 
means of dealing with barbarous races; and, 2nd, 
that their success has been proved by results. 
With regard to the fii'st argument, I cannot find that 
any other system has ever been tried with sufficient 
persistence to give it a chance ; and, with regard to 
the second, I cannot at all admit the results that have 
been obtained, after twenty five years’ frontier adminis- 
tration, as evidence of successful dealings with these 
tribes, seeing that Em'opean life is as insecure as ever 
beyond our immediate border ; that we have recently 
been exposed to a series of successful raids and 
outrages from one tribe; and that in my short 
tenure of office I have twice had to consider the 
necessity of military operations against offen ding 
sections. I maintain that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the police should be able to cope with 
offences committed within our border, and, if 
necessary, followup andinffict punishment beyond it. 
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I also maintain that when troops are used, the expe- 
ditions should he on a considerable scale, and pro- 
ductive of perrmnera results. At any rate, under no 
circumstances should the troops be withdrawn until 
all opposition has absolutely ceased: they should 
never be required to turn their backs to an enemy 
who is still firing at them. And I think these expe- 
ditions, in which, while doing little to put our 
relations permanently on a better footing, we injure 
a whole tribe for the vicarious punishment of an 
individual, are particularly inapplicable where (as is 
so repeatedly and strongly represented to us by the 
Punjab authorities) there really is little or no tribal 
responsibility or control. In the Punjab Beport of 
October 1876 it is pointed out that the Belooch 
system of tribal responsibility cannot be applied to 
the Pathan tribes, because “ every tribe is divided 
and sub-divided into numerous clans, each indepen- 
dent of the others, and yielding but small obedience 
to its own petty headmen.” These tribes, it is 
stated, “ only unite against a common enemy. Con- 
trol exercised over such tribes through their chiefs 
would be impossible, for the chiefs do not exist.” Yet 
it is to these very tribes that the system is applied of 
burning certain villages because other members of 
the tribe have committed outrages. 

‘In dealing with barbarous tribes, our object 
should be either to support and enforce tribal re- 
sponsibility to the utmost wherever it already exists, 
or to reduce tribal cohesion to a minimum where no 
recognised authority can be found and used. The 
worst system of all is that which, while it gives us 
none of the advantages of tribal responsibility, yet 
unites the tribe against us when we seek to exact 
reparation for injuries indicted. If, therefore, as we 
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are repeatedly assured by the Punjab authorities, the 
heads of these tribes cannot be held answerable for 
the actions of individuals, it should be an object to 
trace the offence, and bring honoie the punishment to 
the individual and his immediate abettors, rather 
than to punish the tribe itself for the acts of the 
one or more of its members. 

‘ It is hardly necessary to say that in reference 
to this, as to other points which I have indicated, I 
am fully alive to the difficulties of execution; but 
I think it none the less important to lay down general 
lines for guidance in our action. 

‘ The last point to which I attach special impor- 
tance, is the gradual disarmament of the popular 
tion immediately witliin our frontier. The old 
reasons for allowing and encouraging them to carry 
arms, namely, that they were required to participate 
actively in &e defence of the frontier, have almost 
disappeared ; and, in any case, I would entrust the 
protection of the frontier against violence to the 
police and military, rather than to the inhabitants 
themselves. One of the first steps towards civilissr 
tion and social progress is the separation of the 
military from the agricultural and trading classes ; 
and the sooner our subjects can be taught to confine 
themselves to peaceful pursuits, looking to the 
authorities for protection and redress instead of 
taking the law into their own hands, the better it 
will be for all concerned. Such a measure would 
require care and time for its execution ; but when- 
ever the inhabitants of a village or district have 
shown themselves troublesome, or specially quarrel- 
some, or slow to render assistance when called upon, 
the opportunity should be taken to deprive them of 
their arms. Meanwhile all who do carry arms 
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should be to some extent organised ; and the caiiy- Vioany’s 
ing of arms be dearly understood to carry with it 
certain responsibilities. The number of able-bodied “feaniMtion 
men carrying arms, and the nature of their arms, 
should, as far as possible, be registered, and all armed 
villages required to furnish assistance to the police 
or civil power, or supply escorts, watchmen, &c., in 
proportion to their armament. 

‘ These are my general views on the subject of 
border policy. The re-organisation of the frontier 
districts, wMch is here proposed, will doubtless 
afford great facilities and advantages for giving 
practical effect to the priuciples on which I am 
anxious to see the management of frontier affairs con- 
ducted. But I need scarcely point out that the 
necessity for a speedy and complete re-organisation 
of the present system of Frontier Grovemment is 
entirely independent of any administrative theories, 
or political principles, peculiar to myself. This 
measure is absolutely and urgently requisite for the 
efficient execution of the policy of the Government 
of India, whatever that policy may be, or howsoever 
that Government may be composed now, or here- 
after. 

Ltttoit. 

‘ Naini Tal ; Aj^ril 22, 1877/ 

This Minute was written in April of 1877. In 
the autumn of this year the Ticeroy authorised a 
small expedition against the JowaM tribes who had 
perpetrated incessant raids upon the Pe^awux 
border. In authorising a punitive expedition against 
them, however, the Yiceroy endeavoured to carry out 
as far as possible the principles which he had laid 
down in the Minute. His difficulties were great. 
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owing to the multiplicity of authorities with whom 
he had to deal, and the first expedition was a 
failure. The Viceroy had explicitly urged a ‘ night 
surprise.’ Nevertheless it was carried out in broad 
daylight. 

‘ The tribes were thus made aware in good time 
of all that our authorities flattered themselves they 
were keeping secret ; the expedition was ludicrouEdy 
ineffectual, and has of course done more harm than 
good.’ 

In despair of otherwise coming to a satisfactory 
understanding with the frontier authorities, the 
Viceroy sent his military secretary, Colonel Colley, 
unoffidaHy to Feshawur to ascertain the real facts 
of the situation there and to assist the Viceroy in 
arriving at some practical decision on the various 
proposals which had been submitted to him. The 
principles which were laid down at this conference of 
officers were as follows : 

‘ 1st. To avoid as far as possible operations ne- 
cessitating the ultimate retirement of the 
British troops under pursuit and fire of 
the enemy. 

2nd. To hold all positions once taken until the 
absolute submission of the tribe has been 
secured. 

8rd. To make the loss and suffering fall as 
heavily as possible on the enemy’s fighting 
TWRT 1 , and as lightly as possible on the 
non-combatants.’ 

Under the new system advocated by the Viceroy 
operations were begun against the Jowaki tribes 
under General Keyes, who advanced into their 
country on November 9, with a force about 2,000 
strong. Pains were taken to isolate this tribe, which 
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had caused the disturbances, from the Burrounding 
aud neighbour tribes, thus reducing the strength 
of the enemy to be qudled to some 1,200 or 1,600 
men. This was successfully accomplished. The 
other tribes refused the appeal for help from the 
Jowakis, and continued to trade activdy and peace- 
fully in British territory. 

On November 23 the Viceroy wrote to Lord To Lota 
Salisbury : ‘ 1 have made every effort to keep the 28 

present operations (which in some form or other 
were absolutdy unavoidable) within the narrowest 
possible bounds; first, by confining them to the 
Jowakis and taking every security for the isolation 
of that tribe before we attacked it; secondly, by 
rejecting every plan of operations which was not so 
devised as to enable us to employ the minimum of 
force with the maximum of effect ; and thirdly, by 
steadily resisting the pressure put upon me by the 
Punjab authorities, both civil and military, as well 
as by the Oonunander-in-Chief, for permission to 
employ a force greatly in excess of what is admitted 
to be necessary for the purposes to which the present 
expedition is confined.’ 

On December 7 he was able to write as follows : To Lord 
* Our operations against the Jowakis have thus far neoL^’ 7 
been an unprecedented success. Our troops are now 
masters of nearly the whole Jowaki country. The 
tribe seems to be quite bewildered and cowed by 
the new tactics which 1 have at last succeeded in 
getting our frontier authorities to adopt. The Jowakis 
have shown hardly any fight, but, considering the 
small amount of fighting there has been, the losses 
of the enemy have been unusually large and our own 
unusually small. None of the other tribes have 
diown the slightest disposition to join the Jowakis, 
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who, being thus completely isolated, with all their 
strongholds destroyed and all their cultivated land 
in our hands, have already sent in headmen to sue 
for terms. AH that is now necessary is that the 
terms imposed on them be sufficiently precautionary 
as well as punitive. We must secure guarantees for 
the future, as well as inflict punishment for the past. 
I anticipate from the success of this expedition the 
permanent establishment in India of a whole set of 
new and better principles of warfare. I do not think 
it likely that our frontier officers, having once recog- 
nised the ease, safety, and superior result of the new 
system, will ever again revert to the old one, which 
its most inveterate advocates of a year ago now 
admit to have been justly condemned ; and I think 
we have heard the last of the old “British Eaid.” 
Our frontier authorities, both civil and military, write 
me word that not only has the new system of 
operations been signally successful against the JowaMs 
themselves, but that it has also made a profound 
impres§|j|pn on all the surrounding tribes, who now 
for the flrst time perceive that war with the British 
Gbvemment may be to them a much more serious 
matter than it hitherto has been.’ 

The Viceroy had from the beginning settled the 
terms which he would deem it expedient to enforce : 
(1) the sxurender of arms, and, if possible, of ring- 
leaders ; (2) the opening up of the country byroads, 
which, if the Jowakis behaved peacefully in the 
future, would be extremely beneficial to their own 
trade, whilst if they mean mischief their power of 
doing it will thus be crippled. 

These conditions were unconditionally accepted 
early in the following year, and the expedition 
was most satisfactorily concluded. A well planned 
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and well executed surprise movement under Major 
Oavagnari upon the village of Sapi resulted in the 
killing of one ringleader and the capture of four 
others concerned in the outrage on the Swat Canal 
in the autumn of 1877. 

Writing to Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff (then 
Mr. Grant Duff), on February 24, 1878, Lord Lytton 
refers to the success which had attended the adoption 
of the new system of dealing with the constantly 
recurring frontier raids. 

‘ Wlien I came to India I found that our officials To Mr. Grant 
on the Pimjab frontier were profoundly ignorant of 
the geography of the country five miles beyond their 
border. No map of it existed. Within our border 
raids were constantly perpetrated with perfect im- 
punity by the same tribes. Tlie raiders, though a 
mere handful of men, invariably found our frontier 
authoritioR totally unprepared for their visitations 
and invariably escaped unharmed, after cutting the 
throats, and plundering the property, of the Queen’s 
subjects. . . . Wcvw, at least, the whole Jowaki country 
has been arsourately surveyed and mapped from end 
to end ; practicable roads have been made through 
it in all directions ; every one of its strongholds have 
boon destroyed; the fighting power of the whole 
tribe has been broken ; the fighting men of the tribe 
have surrenderiid aU their European arms, and have 
acqiiinscod in the expulsion of all the ringleaders 
concerned in recent raids. Not another tribe, or 
section of a tribe, has ventured to stir hand or fool, 
in support of them, though I was confidently assured, 
of course, by those very experienced gentlemen (of 
whom George Solwyn once said that, had their advice 
been always listened to, “ Gad, sir, we should still 
be champing acorns”) that all the Afridi tribes 
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loid Lytton would Unite to support the Jowakis in resisting the 
outrageous conditions prescribed by the Viceroy; 

1878 that in the course of a few months we should have 
the whole frontier seething with fire ; that the much- 
ofiended and all-powerful Amir of Kabul would 
then descend upon us Kke a wolf on the fold with 
his ‘gleaming cohorts,’ and that all sorts of other 
terrible things would happen. The successful result, 
however, of the new system, which I have had such 
difficulty in getting applied (and for the application 
oi which I must say I am much indebted to the 
loyalty and good sense of the present lieutenant- 
Govemor), has established several things. It has 
established the fact that no Afridi tribe can resist 
the action of British troops (with their present arms) 
if these troops be employed in accordance with 
rational principles. It has established the perfect 
practicability of night surprises (if properly organised 
in connection with such a system), as preferable to 
the old system of cumbrous and protracted military 
operations ; and, finally, it has established throughout 
all the border tribes such a salutary fear of our power, 
will, and patience that I think I can safely predict 
that, during my own tenure of office at least, the peace 
of the Punjab frontier will not again be troubled by 
any mere tribal attacks. I am persuaded that, under 
a decent system of frontier administration, occasion 
for recourse to military expeditions ought never to 
occur.’ 

While matters remained in a state of expec- 
tation and inunobility on the Afghan border, the 
Viceroy was engaged in arrangements for occupying 
a fresh position on the extreme northern frontier of 
India. He carried through negotiations with the 
Maharaja of Kashmir for the establishment of a 
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British, political agent at Gilgit, a small semi-inde- 
pendent district beyond Kashmir, upon the slopes of 
the range of the Hindu Kush mountains. In writing 
an account of these proceedings to Lord Oranbrook, Lwd 
he says : ‘ Kafristan consists of a small loose group 

of independent chiefdoms, very weak, and, so far as 
I can judge, destined to be absorbed ere long by one 
or other of their four more powerful neighbours — 
Kabul, Kashgar, Kashmir, and ourselves. They are 
greatly coveted by the present Amir of Kabul. His 
absorption of them would weaken the security of our 
frontier by strengthening a frontier State which 
already commands some of the most important 
passes into it — a State always unreliable, at present 
openly unfriendly. This consideration is aU the 
more serious because, so long as we command not 
a single one of its estemal dMouches, our “ mountain 
frontier,” on which the “ Lawrentians ” profess to 
place such reliance, is simply a fortress with no 
glacis — ^in other words, a military mouse-trap. The 
absorption of the Mirs of Kafristan by any Power 
holding Kashgar would probably make them the 
political appendages of the Bussian or Chinese 
empire (to one of which it seems probable that 
Kashgar must eventually belong), thus bringing 
either of those empires into direct contact with our 
own. Their absorption by ourselves is impossible, 
because the British public has vetoed annexation. 
And, moreover, so long as we can prevent them from 
being annexed by Kabul or the future Kashgar 
Power, it would certainly not be worth our own 
while to annex these poor and barren territories. 

The country of the two northernmost of these small 
chiefdoms (Ghitral and Yassin) contains two passes, 

I Apdl 0, 1678. 
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of which, at present we know very little. But, if 
either of these passes (the BaroghU and the Iskoman) 
be practicable for troops, it would enable an in- 
vading force, with a fine base at Yarkand, to 
reach our frontier (its weakest point) by a route 
q[uicker than any other. Just before my arrival in 
India, Lord Northbrook, whose attention had been 
turned to the obvious importance of clearing up the 
doubt as to the character of these passes, instructed 
Major Biddulph (an officer on his stafi*, well qualified 
for such a task) to explore them. Owing to various 
unforeseen circumstances, Major Biddulph was only 
able to explore very imperfectly a portion of one of 
them. Prom his report it would appear that this 
pass is not practicable, and of the other we still 
know next to nothing. 

‘ Subsequently, when it became apparent that we 
could no longer, rationally or safely, rest our whole 
frontier policy on the fiction of an Afghan alliance 
which does not exist and which we have no means 
of securing. Lord Salisbury authorised me to do 
what I could, quietly, to make the security of our 
North-West Frontier as far as possible independent of 
any such alliance. To the attainment of this object 
my efforts have been directed in various directions, 
and one result of them is the present more or less 
confidential arrangement with the Maharaja of 
£!aslimir . . . whose loyalty can, I think, be 
thoroughly relied upon. If there be one thing more 
than another which every Indian Prince is ambitious 
of, it is extension of territory or rule. By the 
present arrangement, Kashmir is authorised to enter 
into treaty relations with these neighbouring chiefs, 
with a view to obtaining their recognition of his 
suzerainty in return for a small subsidy. In return 
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for this permission, tke Maharaja assents to the Ths viceroy 
establishment of a British agency at Gilgit to watch ^ 
the frontier at that point, and the construction, at ^ 
his own expense, of a telegraph &om Gilgit to Brityh 
territory. The Maharaja is not to use force for the 
purpose of extending his authority over Chitral, 

Yassin, or any of the other neighbouring chiefdoms ; 
but should he at any time hereafter be obliged to 
resort to it for the maintenance of rights acq^uired 
by his treaties with them, he is assured of our 
support and assistance, if he requires them for that 
purpose. This arrangement was approved some 
time ago by Lord Salisbury, and is nowin force. 

One of the Mirs has already signed a treaty with 
Ehshmir, pledging his allegiance, and has sent 
hostages to the Maharaja’s Court. I am hopeful 
that his example will be followed by others in due 
course of time. If so, we shall have secured a 
vicarious but virtual control over the chiefdoms of 
Eiafristan (which will have cost us nothing) by their 
absorption under the suzerainty of Kashmir, our 
vassal. As it is, the Baroghil and Iskoman passes 
{quanimn, vaUat) are already brought within that 
suzerainty. But the arrangement can only bear 
fruit slowly ; first, because Kashmir is forbidden to 
use force, and the diplomacy of native Courts is 
always slow; and, secondly, because Kashmir is a 
Hindu dynasty, and these Mirs and Khans are all 
Mohammedan. That fact will not prevent them from 
placiug themselves under Kashmir’s protection, if 
they find it to their interests to do so ; but it would 
probably throw them into the hands of the Amir of 
Kabul (whom they now dread and mistrust), if any 
attempt were made by Kashmir at forcible inter- 
ference with their independence. Meanwhile the 
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telegrapMc cable from Gilgit to Srinuggur is already 
in course of construction, and, I believe, nearly 
completed. Major Biddulpb, whom I selected for 
the new post of observation at Qilgit, arrived there 
not long ago ; and this is how matters now stand.* 
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FAMINB OF 1877 

The most serious anxiety wMcli pressed upon, the Famioe 
Government of India this year, however, was not in 
connection with frontier affairs, hut with the famine 
in the southern provinces of India. 

In October of the year 1876 signs of scarcity 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Bombay, owing to 
the failure of the food crops. These were the fbrst 
symptoms of a famine, which in the following year 
proved to be ‘in respect of area and population KunineOom* 
affected, and duration and intensity, one of the most 
grievous calamities of its kind experienced in British 
India since the beginning of the century. The failure 
of the summer rains of 1876 mctended over about 
half of the Madras Presidency, the distress being 
most intense in the same tract (that lying above the 
Eastern Ghats) which suffered in 1853 and 1854. 

The scarcity was felt with great severity over the 
whole of Mysore (except the hilly tracts that lie along 
the ‘Western Ghats), the southern half of the Hyder- 
abad State, and all the Deccan districts of the Bom- 
bay Presidency. The area thus affected was about 
200,000 square miles, containing a population of 
thirty-six millions.’ 

In the earliest stages of the famine considerable 
difference of opinion existed as to whether the relief 
measures shoidd be mainly based on the system of 
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employing the people on large or on small works. 
SmaJl works are easily started, with little previous 
preparation, require little expert skill in their super- 
vision, and offer employment to people close to their 
own homes ; they are therefore suitable for a slight 
and temporary scarcity, and for the earlier stages, 
when it is stiU uncertain whether scarcity will develop 
into famine ; but they are liable to break down when 
very large numbers have to be provided for, audit soon 
becomes impossible to apply a strict labour test to the 
disorganised masses collected on such works. More- 
over, the character of these works (the deaning out 
and digging of tanks, repairs or embankment of old 
Differmt roads, &c.) is such that it is hardly possible that the 
iQ-oney laid out on them should be remuneratively 
employed. On the other hand, large works, carried 
out under experienced officers of the Public Works 
Department, require much previous preparation, sur- 
veys and estimates, and involve careful organisa- 
tion of the staff, housing of the labourers, provision 
for food and water, with sanitary and medical 
arrangements. But when thus started they form the 
best means of utilising the labour for permanent and re- 
munerative obj ects. Sir Philip W odehouse, Governor 
ofBombay, ta^g a serious view of the extent of the 
disaster which had befallen the country, advocated 
from the first the commencement of large public 
works. The Government of Madras, on the other 
hand, adopted the system of opening small and 
scattered works, which would not involve a large 
expenditure if the anticipated famine should not 
turn out to be very severe, and their views were at 
first supported by the Supreme Government. 

Viceroy to Writing on November 30 from Multan to Sir 
n^mTiSts Bichard Temple, the Yiceroy said : ‘This calamity is an 
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unforeseen and serious embarrassment. As the first ib 76 
mtimation of it only reached me on the eve of my 
departure from Simla, and my reasons for visiting 
the frontier were urgent, I have left the conduct of 
all correspondence with the local Governments on 
this subject entirely to Iforman and my colleagues, 
whose experience of such matters is, of course, much 
greater than my own. We are all of us agreed, how- 
ever, firstly, not to sanction the conunencement, 
for purely relief purposes, of large, long, and costly 
undertakings unless the public works of that kind 
proposed by the local Governments have been 
previously approved by the Supreme Government, as 
advantageous or necessary in themselves and com- 
patible with the present state of our finances ; and, 
secondly, not to sanction, except on very clearly 
proved necessity, any interference with the natur^ 
course of trade. I am afraid that these principles 
are not in favour with either of the two Governments 
chiefly concerned in carrying them out ; and, indeed, 
Madras has, without any reference to us, bought 
large quantities of grain at what seem to me high 
prices, and without any adequate cause.’ 

Lord Lytton, however, soon perceived that tenta- 
tive measures were unsuitable when the certainty 
of having to deal with a great and widespread famine 
became established, and he disapproved of sending 
instructions to the Bombay Government to confine 
its operations. 

This was how matters stood when the Viceroy 
himself reached Bombay, and his interviews with the 
Governor, Sir Hulip Wodehouse, and the other local 
authorities sufiGiced to satisfy binn that the Bombay 
Government was dealing with die difficulty on sound 
principles, and with great discretion as weU as energy. 
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Bombay aya- The Sombaj system became, before the year was out, 
aXpifd^ the universally accepted plan of dealing with labour 
on relief works. 

After acknowledging, in aprivate letter, this change 
of opinion as to the justification of the management 
of the Bombay Government, the Viceroy adds : 
ToSirLonia ‘In answering the various addresses I received 
1877 at Bombay, I thought it only fair to give public 
egression to this opinion.’ He went on to explain 
that, considering the gravity of the case, he had 
thought it desirable to invite the two Governments 
of Bombay and Madras to meet him at Ddhi, and 
discuss the condition of afiairs and the future policy 
in a personal conference. ‘ This, I think, has been 
quite satisfactory. We had a long conference 
attended by the two Governors, and I think it has 
eSectuaUy removed all misunderstanding between the 
Government of Bombay and the Government of 
India ; my colleagues having agreed to modify their 
last despatch in a sense acceptable to the Bombay 
Government.’ Writing to Lord George Hamilton ^ on 
January 22 , he said : ‘I think you can truly affirm, 
I certainly assert it myself, that as regards the famine 
difficulties the Imperial assemblage has been a god- 
send. Had it not enabled me to bring the two 
Governors into personal conference with my own 
Council, I really believe that we should at this 
moment have found ourselves in an inextricable mess. 
The opportunity thus aflbrded furnished me with the 
only possible means of removing what threatened to 
be a serious misunderstanding between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Bombay Government on 
questions of vital importance.’ The presence of the 

* Lord Qeorge Hamilton was then Dnder-Seoretary of State for 
India. 
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Duke of Buckingham at Delhi revealed a state of 
things at Madras which excited the gravest appre- 
hensions in the mind of the Viceroy. The notion of 
dealing with the scarcity in that Presidency was 
apparently to keep down prices artificially by huge 
purchases of grain, ‘not perceiving,’ writes the 
Viceroy, ‘ that the high prices, by stimulating import 
and limiting consumption, were the natural saviours 
of the situation. The result is that the Madras Mistaken 
Government has not only shaken the confidence of 
a trade already shy enough, but has also created a 
pauper population, whose numbers are no test of 
the actual scarcity and whom it will be very difficult 
to get rid of. 

‘We were unanimous that this must be stopped 
at once, and we have come to the conclusion that 
our best course is to send Sir Bichard Temple ^ in the 
character of our Commissioner, and with adequate «■ 
power, to Madras. He wiU go there vid Bombay, in 
order to strengthen his hands in dealing with the 
Madras Council by having first inspected some of the 
Bombay districts where similar phenomena are being 
successfully treated in accordance with the policy we 
have laid down. In the meanwhile we have forbidden 
the Madras Government to buy more grain ‘as a 
trader, whilst authorising it in cases of necessity to 
purchase grain for grain wages, just S'S Com- 
missioner might do.’ 

At the earliest stage there was some excuse to 
be made for the policy of the Madras Government. 

They pleaded that the precedent of the famine in 1874 , 
the management of which (entrusted to Sir Bichard 
Temple) had not at that time been officially over- 
ruled, justified the purchase of grain, and they also 

^ On aoeount of his experienod in the Behai famine of 1874 

-0 
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argued on the merits of the case, that the knowledge 
of the fact that Gbvemment possessed stores of grain 
which they could throw on the market or lay down 
at places out of the way of trade would prevent the 
absolute withholding of stocks or prohibitive prices, 
and so tend to avoid panics, one of the greatest 
dangers in the early days of famine. They did not 
appreciate the fact that Lord l^orthbrook and Sir 
Bichard Temple had for the most part to deal with 
an isolated area badly connected with the trade 
centres, and that in that area the G-ovemment under- 
took practically to supersede private trade, and did 
so, but at an expense which, if applied to the area 
over which the famine of 1877 extended, would 
have brought speedy bankruptcy. 

In the instructions given to Sir Bichard Temple 
by the Government of India the principle was re- 
affirmed that the Government would spare no efforts 
to save the population of the distressed districts 
from starvation or from an extremity of suffering 
dangerous to life ; but they would not attempt the 
task of preventing all suffering and of giving general 
relief to the poorer classes of the community. 
Everyone, it was said, admits the evils of indis- 
criminate private charity, but the indiscriminate 
charity of a Government is far worse. The Govern- 
ment held that the task of saving life irrespective 
of the cost was one which it was beyond their 
power to undertake, but from the history of past 
famines rules of action might be learned which 
would enable them in the future to provide efficient 
assistance for the suffering people without incurring 
disastrous e:q>enditure. 

In the opinion of the Yiceroy, Sir Bichard Temple 
carried out his instructions at Madras with admirable 
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tact, judgment, and energy, and for the time being 
exerted a much-needed check on the expenditure 
of the Madras Government. He found that vast 
numbers were in receipt of relief who, for a time 
at any rate, could support themselves. Under his 
influence the wage rate was lowered and the super- 
vision of relief labour was increased. 

Unfortunately there was a relapse to the original 
condition of excessive extravagance soon after Sir 
Bichard Temple’s departure. 

The grain transactions of the Madras Govern- 
ment continued so to alarm the Government of 
India that they finally gave vent to their anxiety in 
a despatch on the subject, the publication of wHch 
caused the Duke of Buckingham some annoyance. 

The Viceroy thus defended it in a letter to Lord 
Salisbury : ‘ The whole action of the Calcutta grain vionoy to 
trade was on the point of being paralysed by the “* 

conduct of the Madras Government and its pertina- 
ciouB reticence on matters demanding the utmost and 
most prompt publicity. Complaints and expostula- 
tions from the trade were pouring in to us d^y. 

‘ The greatest distrust and uncertainty prevailed 
where it was of essential importance to establish 
confidence. All our representations to Madras on 
this subject had been ignored and disregarded. All 
the principal mercantile houses in Calcutta concurred 
in assuring us that so great was the mistrust that 
xmless this impression were promptly removed all 
shipments of grain from Bengal would immediately 
cease. That would have landed us in a huge 
disaster, which neither we nor the local Government 
could cope with. ... 

‘ The case was extremely urgent, and had we not 
instantly made the publication of which the Duke 

0 2 
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Gtovernor < 
Madras, 
July 6 


complains I thiiik you would at tlus moment have 
been under the obligation of instructing us how to 
deal with a situation entirely beyond our own power 
of managing it. If there be one thing to which more 
than any other, in the history of this famine, I look 
back with unshaken satisfaction, it is the patient, 
persistent, and hitherto successful efforts made by 
the Government of India to prevent the Madras 
Government from stoppiug, by its most unwise 
proceedings, the action of the private trade in grain. 
I am also confident that if the present famine has not 
yet become altogether unmanageable this is mauily 
due to the resolute and unremitting publicity given 
by the Government of India to every fact connected 
with it.’ 

Bain fell throughout the famine districts of 
Madras in May and June 1877, but the hopes then en- 
tertained that the worst period of scarcity was over 
were subsequently disappointed. The state of things 
at Madras grew from bad to worse. The Madras 
Government raised their scale of relief wages. This, 
in the opinion of the Viceroy, was unwise, but he 
considered it a matter in which the Supreme Govern- 
ment was not justified in interfering. In Bombay, 
where the scarcity was the same, a much lower rate 
of wages was found to work successfully, and in that 
presidency there had been far less famine mortality. 
The mortality in Madras was terrible, and in the 
Viceroy’s opinion was not a little attributable to 
the defective management and unsound principles of 
the local Government. 

Writing to the Duke of Buckingham on July 6 
the Viceroy expressed his distress at the great 
increase in the numbers receiving cfiLaritable relief in 
Madras without any prospect of diminution till the 
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next crop should he reaped, and attributed this state 
of things to the recent increase of rdief wage, adding : 
‘ So long as a pinched population, not habitually 
or by temperament very self-helpfal, can live at 
Government expense, on high wages for light work, 
I greatly fear you will experience serious difficulty in 
forciug such a population to revert to dependence 
on its own unaided resources, however sufficient those 
resources may be. But would it not be a sound 
principle in such cases that Government rdlef ^ould 
cease, as far as regards cultivators, as soon as crops 
have been sown under fairly favourable circum- 
stances. For when this happens the cultivator can 
at once obtain credit for his property.’ 

Towards the end of July drought was so wide- 
spread as to threaten a general scarcity, and the 
Viceroy informed the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments of the failure of the crops, requesting him to 
communicate the information to the Governments of 
Cochin China and Siam, where there was abundant 
grain for export. 

The condition of afiairs at Madras by the end of 
July was so deplorable that the Viceroy decided to 
go there himself without delay. The following letter 
to Lord Salisbury gives a vivid picture of the exist- 
ing state of things. 

To the Marquis of Salisbwry 

“ Simla : Jtily 29, 1B77« 

® My deax Lord Salisbixry, — fear it is impossible 
to e2:aggerate the gravity of the sitTiation we have 
now to recognise, and, if possible, to deal with, in 
Madras and Mysore. I have briefly recorded the 
main facts of this situation in my telegram of 
yesterday, and I need not now repeat what I have 
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To iiotd said ill that telegram. When Temple inspected the 

^^ 39 *^’ relief works in Madras, he reported that the popula- 

tion employed upon them was a mere mob for want 
of adequate supervision. The total number of the 
population on relief work, or in receipt of charitable 
aid, was then, I think, within half a million It has 
now increased to one million and three-quarters 
(probably owing, in no slight degree, to the measures 
which have simultaneously lowered the rate of labour 
and raised the rate of wages), but the means of 
supervision have not been augmented in proportion ; 
nor, indeed, so far as I can make out, have they been 
appreciably augmented at all. If the relief gangs, 
when Temple inspected them, were an unregulated 
rabble, what must now be their condition? But, 
supposing the public works staff to be adequat^y 
strengthened, aU relief labour to be brought under 
its supervision, and that supervision to be as com- 
plete as possible, there is really, so far as I can 
discover, nothing to supervise. By far the greater 
portion of the rdief labour throughout Madras seems 
to consist of scraping mud off a road, or out of a tank, 
andscrapiiig.it back again, or chopping prickly pears. 
According to the weekly despatch from the Madras 
Government to you, the grants for famine relief 
amounted, on the 11th instant, to two millions and 
a half. This, of course, is irrespective of loss of 
revenue, and enhanced military and other charges. 
So far as I can judge, this enormous expenditure will 
bequeath to the presidency little or no permanent 
benefit in the shape of any important public works. 
Some few works of lasting utility will no doubt have 
been completed or commenced, but none of whidi 
the importance will render any appreciable return 
for the vast outlay already incurred. But we have 
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now to contemplate another unexpected year of 
famine, with increased and increasing expenditure for 
an indefinite period ; and I am sure you will share 
my anxiety that this enormous, and apparently 
inevitable, outlay should not, at least, be altogether 
wasted ; that it should contribute to the permanent 
improvement of the presidency, and bequeath to the 
population some increased insurance against future 
famine. 

‘ Of village relief throughout Madras there is, so 
far as I can ascertain, no organised system, nor at 
present any means of establishing or working such 
a system. The FubUc Works Department staff is 
notoriously inadequate. . . . The district officers 
complain that they can get no practical instructions, 
no practical assistance, from their G-ovemment. I 
notice that one of them, Mr. Oldham, reported the 
other day that, with the assistance of only one European, 
he was left to inspect upwards of 70,000 labourers. 
The Madras Government has recently issued an 
instruction to its district officers ordering them to 
give to persons applying for gratuitous relief practi- 
cally just whatever they ask for. Some of the officers 
to whom this circular was addressed pointed out, and 
protested against, the absurdity of it ; and, reluctant 
as I am to interfere with the proceedings of the local 
Government, however deplorable they may seem to 
me, X felt constrained to request the withdrawal oi 
this instruction. 

*In Mysore the state of things, though fortu- 
nately on a smaller scale, is even worse, so far as it 
goes. The returns given in last Saturday’s “ Gazette ” 
are startling — 

On relief werk unier revenue offieere . . . 26,158 

„ „ Puklic Worke Department . 24,275 

Gratiutonely relieved . . ... 120,251 


To Lord 
SaJisbnzy* 
July 29 
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‘ Thus, the number employed on public works, 
which was very small last May, has considerably 
diminished since then, whilst the number of persons 
in receipt of gratuitous relief has largely increased. 

‘ Compare the corresponding returns &om 
Bombay : 


On rdief works 296,614 

Gratnitonsly relieved 66,399 


‘In Bombay, moreover, of all the persons em- 
ployed on relief work, only 27,000 are under civil 
agency. All the others are employed, under an 
admirably organised Public Works Department 
supervision, on works of real and permanent utility. 
I suspect the radical vice of the Mysore system to 
be the multiplication of petty useless works, which 
cannot be properly supervised, and which are supple- 
mented by food kitchens where (as in Madras) it 
is practically “ ask and have.” Only two or three 
months ago there were in Mysore actually more than 
2,000 petty works going on, with an average of about 
30 persons upon each. Por want of more recent and 
complete information, I cannot positively affirm, but 
I think it may be presumed, ^at since then the 
number of these petty works, like the area of gratui- 
tous relief, has increased. The fa, mine expenditure 
in Mysore is certainly increasing ; and I anticipate 
that hereafter Mysore wiU be in no wise permanently 
benefited by it. 

‘ Mysore is easier to deal with than Madras ; not 
only because the fidLd of operations is smaller, but 
also because the Government of India has, at least, 
some power of control and direction over the local 
authorities, who cannot disregard its instructions 
with complete impunity. In Mysore I am hopeful 
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that it may still be possible to effect a timdy rescue To Lord 
by the appointment of a Special Commissioner, care- 
fully sdected and furnished with adequate powers. 

But in Madras what can we doP . . . I believe 
that Temple’s mission saved us from a great cata- 
strophe ; and nothing but the conviction that a great 
catastrophe was impending, and could not other- 
wise be averted, induced me, most reluctantly, to 
resort to that measure. . . . But the good results of 
his mission were chiefly negative ; and, as soon as his 
back was turned, everything relapsed into the old bad 
groove. . . . Thesituationinwhich we are now landed, 
with the prospect all around as black as night, is one 
of such difficulty that the boldest man might shrink 
from dealing with it. Tou suggested in a former 
letter the propriety of a famuie dictatorship on future tatorship 
occasions. There never has been yet, and I doubt 
if there ever wfll be again, in India an occasion so 
urgently needing such a dictatorship, but no one in 
Inffia is able to give the word of command. It is, I 
am convinced, not in the power of the Madras 
Government to cope unaided with the present diffi- 
culties and dangers ; which, though partly due to its 
own mistakes, are also in a great degree the inevitable 
results of a famine which now threatens to be unpre- * 
cedented in duration, extent, and intensity. The 
adequate management of such a famine urgently 
requires all the ability and experience which can be 
found in India. We are fighting a desperate battle 
with nature, and our line of battle has been com- 
pletely broken at Madras. It is there, therefore, that 
we should at once concentrate OTir reserves. But 1 
cannot, of course, force upon the Madras Government 
assistance which it will neither invite nor accept. 

‘ My own position in reference to this situation is 
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extremely embarrassing. The famine department of 
my own Government is not a strong one. But, if the 
Supreme Government were composed of the ablest 
and most experienced famine administrators in all 
India, what could we do, so long as we are practically 
powerless to control the action or change the system 
of the local Government ? I fuUy recognise the diffi- 
culty of any adequate intervention at Madras, even 
by yourself, if you thought our efforts deserving of 
support. For, unfortunately for us, the local Govern- 
ments are more strongly represented than the Supreme 
Government, not only in your Council, but through- 
out the whole region of retired Auglo-India. . . . 

I fuUy and painfully recognise aU the danger and 
embarrassment of provoking the Duke’s resignation, 
and the clamour it would raise ; and, what is more, I 
have little doubt that this would be the result of the 
slightest pressure on my part. But, on the other 
hand, let the Duke and his Government alone, and 
how are we to deal with the danger to India, and the 
embarrassment to our own finances, which in that 
case are inevitable ? Tou see I am between ScyUa 
and Oharybdis. So long as there was a fair prospect 
of the worst of the Madras famine being over shortly, 
I have thought it best to refrain from visiting 
Madras ; for, since it was decided not to interfere 
with a system I thoroughly mistrusted and disap- 
proved of, I could do no good by going to the seat 
of its operations, and should only have placed the 
Duke and myself in an awkward position. Now,* 
however, the situation is so alarming that (although 
I anticipate no practical good from the result), I 
feel that, “ for appearance sake ” alone, I ought to 
proceed at once to Madras ; and, in order to do this, 
I have submitted to an operation which will, I hope, 
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enable me to undertake the journey. ... I may 
possibly be able, y^th the assistance of Arbuthnot, ^0^7 
who is a Madrassee and knows the members of the 
Duke’s Government, to persuade them to make some 
slight ameliorations in their present system. But 
these will be wholly insufficient to avert the cata- 
strophe I fear ; for their system is rotten to the core. 

* Tours, &c. 

(Signed) ‘ Lttton.’ 

The Duke of Buckingham had published a famine 
minute, in which he laid down a doctrine of village 
relief which filled the Viceroy with ‘ profound 
distrust.’ The Duke, moreover, had appealed to the 
public for subscriptions in aid of the famine — a step 
which Lord Lytton considered of very doubtful 
wisdom at that stage of affairs. Lord Salisbury had 
suggested that a dictator shoxdd be appointed for the 
management of famine affairs. It now occurred to..^ 
the Viceroy that the Duke of Buckingham himsifif 
might be induced to occupy such a position, that in 
that case he might be persuaded to act independently 
of his Council, that the famine business could then 
be rescued from the circumlocution of the Bevenue 
Board, followed by the circumlocution of the Council, 
and the advice and assistance secured of one or 
two first-rate men employed in any capacity that 
the Duke might please. If the Duke proved willing 
to fall in with such a proposal— one certainly not 
derogatory to hie dignity — there would be no need 
for intervention on the part of the Government of 
India. The Viceroy would trust the opinions of the 
er^erts to guide the Duke, and believed that matters 
would then be weU managed. ‘ I would leave him 
the freest possible play, suppress my own personality, 
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suspend all interference on the part of the Supreme 
Government, and return to Simla as soon as the 
arrangement was concluded. If the Duke accepts 
my proposal he will have a very good chance of 
greatly distinguishing himself, and convertiug an 
enormous administrative failure into a remarkable 
success. If he rejects it, the inevitable fiasco of his 
administration will be the smallest of the evils which 
must be anticipated.’ 

hi the despatch addressed to the Duke of 
Buckingham, in which the Yiceroy announced his 
intention of visiting the famin e districts of Madras 
and Mysore, the general principles for the manage- 
ment of famine affairs were once more laid down. 

After stating that the Government of India, with 
the approval of Her Majesty’s Government and of the 
people of India, were resolved to avert death by 
starvation by the employment of ^ means available, 
the Yiceroy first expressed his conviction that 
‘absolute non-interference with the operations of 
private commercial enterprise must be the foundation 
of their present famine policy.’ This on the ground 
that ‘ free and abundant private trade cannot co-exist 
with Government importation,’ and that more food 
wiU reach the famine-smitten districts if private 
enterprise is left to itself (beyond receiving every 
possible facility and information from the Govern- 
ment) than if it were paralysed by State compe- 
tition. 

With regard to the population out of work and 
unable to buy food at famine prices, he explains that 
it is the policy of Government to employ such people 
on r^ef wor^, but that such relief employment, at 
a subsistence rate of wage, should be provided on 
large, fully supervised works of permanent benefit to 
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the country. ‘ The advantage of large works of this 
kind over petty local works is twofold — ^firstly, the 
obligation to do a full day’s work, at a low rate 
of wage, and to go some distance to work, keeps 
from seekingrdief people who can support themselves 
otherwise ; and secondly, the money expended on 
such works bequeaths permanent benefits to the 
country ’ 

For people who, from infirmity or social custom, 
or other reasons, are unable to work, ‘the State must, 
when the sources of private benevolence run dry, 
provide gratuitous relief.’ But such relief imposes 
upon the State a task of peculiar difficulty and 
delicacy, ‘for it is the inevitable tendency of all 
gratuitous relief afibrded by the State, if it be not 
supervised and restricted with the most scrupulous 
exactitude, to intrude injuriously on the field of relief 
labour, and thus demoralise large masses of the 
population.’ Then follows a description of the forms 
in which such relief may be given. 

Finally, two main objects are put forward towards 
which the endeavours, and all the available power, of 
the Indian Gk)veniment and local Gbvemment should 
be directed. * Firstly, the framing and working of 
a scheme whereby 4,500 to 5,000 tons of food may 
be carried daily into the famine country; and, 
secondly, the selection and commencement of large 
public works of lasting utility, on which all the able- 
bodied relief recipients of either sex and any age 
should at once be employed.’ 

The Minute closes with these words: ‘ITothing 
could be further from my intention than to inter- 
fere unduly with the local authorities, and the de- 
voted officers, who have so long and zealously been 
combating the growth of a g^antic catastrophe. 
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Although, up to the present moment, the result has 
not equalled the assiduity of their untiring efforts, 
yet the energy and devotion of the district officers 
throughout Madras, during the protracted and 
increasing strain upon their physical and mental 
faculties, cannot, I think, be too highly or gratefully 
appreciated. It is not to inadequate energy or 
intelligence, but to inadequate numbers and in- 
adequate executive powers, that I attribute the 
incompleteness of their success. 

‘My journey, therefore, to the famine-stricken 
districts of Southern India, and more especially my 
journey to Madras, is prompted by the hope that it 
may enable me to strengthen and augment the means 
on which His Grace the Governor of that presidency 
is now dependent for the satisfactory solution of a 
problem as serious as any which has ever occupied 
the mind or taxed the abilities of an Indian states- 
man.’ 

It was now settled that the Viceroy should leave 
Sunla on August 17, a6companied by his private 
secretary. Sir Owen Bume, his military secretary, 
Colonel CoUey, his famine secretary, Mr. Bernard,^ 
and Mr. Arbuthnot,^ his minister in council for 
famine affairs. The Duke of Buckingham was 
to join them at BeUary and proceed with them 
to Madras. A few days before his departure 
Lord Lytton wrote to his Mend, Sir James 
Stephen : 

‘ I start for Madras next Thursday with but very 
little hope of bemg able to avert what threatens to 
be an unprecedented catastrophe. . . . The weather 
is hideously hot, and I start on my journey with a 


^ Now Sir Charles Bernard. 

^ Now Sir Alexander Arbuthnot. 
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profound sense of discouragement, having little 
assistance here, nor, in short, 

“ hope, nor health, 

Nor that content, surpassing wealth, 

The sage in meditation found.” 


If I survive this adventure, you will doubtless hear 
from me at Madras.’ 

Lord Lytton’s despondency at this crisis was 
greatly increased by the illness of Sir John Strachey 
— ^the colleague and friend upon whose help and 
counsel he most relied. Sir John was suffering from 
a serious affection of the eyes, and the doctors feared 
that he would have to choose between resigning his 
office and losing his eyesight. 


To Lady Lytton 

* 

‘ Dhurmpore : Aii^st 17» 1897. 

‘ . . . . The journey thus far has not been at all 
intolerably hot. The tonga afforded abundance of 
shade, and being in the van of the tonga train I and 
Colley escaped most of the dust we raised for the 
benefit of those who followed us. Of these I think 
my jemadar came worst off, arriving here like an 
old man with perfectly white hair, or a marquis of 
the days of Louis XV. We came at a tearing pace ; 
but this during tlie latter part of the drive involved 
a good deal of shaking and jolting. We stopped for 
ten minutes at Solen, where we had tea, and shook 
hands with the Eana. Here we were met by 
Pattiala’s people, who have provided me with a table- 
cloth and a qudt so beautiful that I long to steal 
thpiu- After dinner we were treated to a masked 
dance by the “ folk of the place.” But Colley and I 
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being agreed that no one above the age of four could 
appreciate this amusement we speedily adjourned to 
whist. Our whist table was set in the open air, our 
party consisted of the Commissioner W. Nisbet, Colley, 
and George.^ I left off at 11 p.m., having lost five 
points. 

‘ At dinner I sat next to Stuart Bayley, in whom 
I found a most agreeable companion. We talked of 
metaphysics, philosophy, Darwin, Herbert Spencer, 
&c., and for a while forgot the famine — of which, 
however, I received reports this morning that are 
most discouraging, except as regai-ds Madras, where 
apparently light showers still continue.’ 


Jubbtilpore. 

‘ . . . We have now got over the hottest parts 
of our journey, and really the reported excessive 
heat has been a mere bugbear — ^none of us have 
suffered from it — and as for myself, I was never 
better in my life. I have received here a very 
satisfactory letter from Salisbury approving my pro- 
posed plan of operations with the Duke, and 
promising to support it. . . . If the Duke accepts my 
suggestions readily I see no reason why we should 
not be all back at Simla very soon. But, in spite of 
Lord Salisbury’s support, I anticipate a good deal of 
difficulty and resistance. However “ time and the 
hour wear out the longest day.” ’ 

In writing to Lord SaUsbuiy from Jubbulpore 
Lord Lytton, after, thanking him for his promised 
support, tdls him other members of his Council are 
opposed to his scheme, and prefer to it a proposal 
that no plan of action should be devised till the 


^ Colonel G. Yilliers. 
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Viceroy lias arrived at Madras and inquired for 
himself into the details of famine administration 
there. Such a course, however, appeared to him 
to involve endless embarrassment and conflict. 
‘Virtually we should be sitting as a committee of 
inquiry on the Madras Government. Every man’s 
back would be up and every man’s hand against us, 
and we should have to fight every inch of ground. 

It is, I am convinced, impossible that we could con- 
scientiously arrive at a final verdict favourable to 
the Madras Government, and any other would, of 
course, be bitterly resented and probably appealed 
against. The only objection that I can see to my 
own plan is that the Madrassees wiU, I am told, 
resent the introduction of even a single offlcer, 
however eminent, into their presidency. But do 
what we will we cannot avoid some difficulty and 
soreness.’ 

At Jubbulpore Lord Lytton found 24,000 tons Faiinxeof 
of grain (only a comparatively small portion of it 
under cover) ready and waiting for transport south, 
but the communicating line of railway was only able 
to carry one thousand tons per meh. Kot only was 
the ‘ carrying power insufficient on the line, but the 
pressure of famine traffic began seriously to impede 
foreign export traffic.’ This, the Viceroy feared, if 
not remedied, might lead to a commercial crisis at 
Bombay, involving an immediate rise in exchange, 
with serious loss of national credit and wealth. 

While at Poona, Lord Lytton took steps in com- 
munication with the managers of the railway lines, 
and with the assistance of the Department of Public 
Works, to relieve the block by borrowing, buying, 
and increasing in all possible ways the available 
rolling stock. 

p 
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To Lady Lytton 

‘ Poona : Aug. 21. 

‘We reached Poona at 11 p.i£. last night, all of us 
in excellent condition. This house, the famous Fitz- 
gerald one, is really most beautiful and luxurious — ^by 
far the most civilised official residence I have yet seen 
in India, with a very pretty garden. I am told it is 
unusually hot here, but I don’t find it hotter than 
Simla, and I think the climate agrees with me better. 
I have written to-day a hurried letter to Strachey on 
business.’ 

The Viceroy’s plan of campaign was to explain 
to the Duke what must be done, and, if he succeeded 
in convincing him of the wisdom of his proposals, to 
leave the entire management of the scheme in his 
own hands. Failing this, however, and in the event 
of it being found that he did not possess the legal 
power to act the part of famine dictator himself, the 
Viceroy was prepared to appeal to the Secretary of 
State to choose between the Duke and himself. The 
day before his arrival at SeUary and his first meeting 
with the Duke, Lord Lytton wrote, ‘ My legal powers 
are much feebler and fewer than I supposed. H otbing 
left but sheer diplomacy. I go to battle as Louis 
Napoleon went to Sedan — without hope. But we 
must do our best.’ 

On August 26 they reached Bellary, and the first 
iuterview between the Viceroy and the Duke took 
place. 

Two days later Lord Lytton writes to his wife : 
‘ I am thankful to say I feel much relieved in mind 
by my conversation of yesterday with the Duke, 
which was, I think, on the whole decidedly satisfac- 
tory. 

‘ I reached BdLaiy about six, and remained in my 
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room till diimer-tiiue. There was a large dmner (m To Lady 
the house of the collector, Mr. Masters, who put us 
up) and reception afterwards. No business was 
discussed that day, but as 1 was bidding him good- 
night, the Duke (who was to have remained here two 
days with me) informed me he was obliged to return 
to Madras to hold a Council in the afternoon of the 
following day. It struck me that this meant stealing 
a march on me. So after talking over with Colley 
(who has been most helpful to me) our plan of 
campaign, I sat dovm at once and wrote the Duke a 
letter of twelve pages fuUy explaining my views and 
intentions, and leaving him only the alternative 
between the removal of the seat of the Supreme 
Government to Madras, and the plan originally 
devised by Strachey with some modiiicatious, and I 
tliiuk improvements, suggested by subsequent reflec- 
tion and information. It was a quarter to 3 a.m. when 
I had flidshed my letter, which I delivered to the 
jemadar, 1>o be handed to tlie Duke eiirly next 
monung, as tine Duke was to meet me after breakfast 
and I thought it best to have it all down in black and 
white before we met. 

‘ I then went to bed, but was too restless to slee]) 
sound, and was waked at six by the guns of my own 
salute. My plan, I think, succeeded well, as it pre- 
pared ihc Duke for wliat he was to hear, and I found 
him more tractable than I had expected. 1 think the 
neck of the difllculty is now broken. It is quite 
astoidshing how well 1 continue to keep. If I get 
through my week at Madras suc(%SBfully, I shall iiiug 
up ray hat and sing, “ lo Pseau I ” ’ 

Ijcaving llellaiy on August 28, the Viceroy 
reached Madras on the 2Dth. On tlie 80th he wrote 
to Lady Iiytton : ‘ llurrali! [ think that I may now 
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safely inform you that everything has been satis- 
factorily settled between the Duke and myself. 

‘ Briefly, these are the details of the arrangement 
now concluded. 

‘1st. Principles laid down in Yiceroy’s minute 
are to be carried out, all relief operations 
being transferred to Public Works super- 
vision. 

‘2nd. Duke takes famine management into his 
own hands. 

‘ 3rd. An officer selected by Government of India 
to represent its views will be attached 
to the Duke as “personal assistant” for 
famine affairs. 

‘ 4th. Kiis officer to be General Kennedy. 

‘ 5th. All famine papers to be submitted to Duke 
by local famine secretary, through General 
Kennedy. Duke’s orders upon these to 
have force of Orders in OouncU without 
consultation of Council. 

‘6th. Members of Board of Bevenue to act as 
travelling commissioners in the interior, 
reportiag direct to Duke. Pamine corre- 
spondence to be only conununicated to 
Board for record, after action has been 
taken on it by Duke. 

‘7th. Circles for supervision of gratuitous relief 
to be greatly strengthened by imported 
officers. 

‘ 8th. Ditto. Public Works staff. 

‘ 9th. AH relief to be subsidiary and conducive 
to main object of getting people on big 
works with proper task.’ 

In another letter he expresses his thankfulness at 
the success of his mission, adding : ‘ The more I think 
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over wliat must have happened if I had failed to 
settle matters amicably with the Duke on their presmit 
footing . . . the more I am convinced that we have 
very narrowly escaped a very dangerous and dis- 
cre^table situation. . . . My plan of campaign with 
the Duke, which has been so successful, was laid toCoiiey 
out by OoUey, and owes its success to his military 
genius.’ 

On September the 6th the Viceroy received the 
following telegram from the Secretary of State : 

‘ I have heard with great satisfaction of judicious 6 
arrangements concluded between you and the Duke 
of Buckingham. I believe that concentration of ilrr of state 
famine management in his hands will be of greatest 
advantage. The appointment of General Kennedy, 
in whom you repose well grounded conddence, will 
also be very beneficial. I approve generally of your 
arrangements, reserving any observations I may have 
to make in matters of detail. Greater stringency in 
confining relief to those unable to work is no doubt 
in many places necessary, but every precaution 
should be taken that consequent requirement of task 
work is not allowed to press dangerously on those 
who by privation have become partially incapacitated 
for labour.’ 

In acknowledging this telegram in a private letter 
the Viceroy writes : 


To the Marquis of Salisbury 

‘ Bangalore ; S^. 9, 1877. 

‘My dear Lord Salisbury, — feel rdieved of a 
great anziety by your welcome telegram approving 
of the arrangements concluded with the Duke of 
Buckingham at Madras. I think I can assure you 
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that every provision. h.as been made, and every pre- 
caution taken, on behalf of those who have fallen out 
of condition and are qidte undt for work. Of such 
persons (putting aside the aged, the infirm, and the 
diseased) there is undoubtedly a large number ; and 
the care of these should, I conceive, be the special 
function of the relief camps. All the officers in 
charge of these camps aver that wanderers, picked 
up in an advanced stage of emaciation, recover fiesh 
and strength after about a fortnight of the diet they 
receive in camp, and that in less than a month all 
who are not diseased become perfectly fit for work ; 
but at present there is no work to put them on to, 
and all the camps I inspected were swarming with 
fat, idle, able-bodied paupers, who had been living 
for months in what is to them unusual luxury at 
the expense of Government. The main difficulty I 
now experience will be to get these demoralised 
masses on to real work of any kind, even when the 
work has been provided for them. The Duke showed 
me, on the day I left Madras, a letter from the 
collector of one of the largest Madras districts com- 
plaining that his camps were beginning to get fiooded 
with immigrants from other parts of the presidency 
where minor works “ near the homes of the people ” 
had already been started, and where agriculture 
itself was not yet entirely arrested. Though many 
of these persons, who had come from a considerable 
distance, arrived m an emaciated condition, it had 
been proved on inquiry that aU of them were able to 
support themselves. But they positivdy refused to 
do any kind of work, or to return to their own farms 
and villages, having heard that plenty of food was to 
be had for nothing elsewhere. 

‘ The despatches I send you by this mail report 
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in detail not only the arrangements concluded at 
Madras, but also the chief facts which have come 
under my personal notice as regards the condition of 
the people and the crops. I will therefore confine 
this letter to the private particulars of what I have 
seen and done. In the first place, the alarming 
financial and social results of the famine management 
(or mismanagement) in Madras are clearly not 
attributable to the cause I had supposed. I expected 
to find there a bad system at work; but what I 
found everywhere was the total absence of any 
system at all. It is equally certain that this must 
be attributed to radical defects in the organisation 
of the existing administrative machinery — ^the ideal 
of a circumlocution office. Every one, from the 
highest to the lowest — the Duke himself, the Govern- 
ment secretaries, the collectors, the Department of 
Public Works officers — acknowledged the evU, de- 
plored it, and dwelt on the urgent necesffity of 
administrative reform. I need not now trouble you 
with illustrations of this particular evil (which will, 
I hope, be remedied by the measures adopted at 
Madras), but some few which came prominently 
under my own notice were very startling.’ 

Of the Governor himself the Viceroy writes in the 
same letter : ‘ I must, however, bear witness to the 
general esteem and affection with which, so far as I 
can judge, he is regarded by his subjects in Madras. 
These feelmgs are justly due to the Duke’s thorough 
straightforwardness, benevolence, and honesty. He 
is an exceedingly hardworking man, with an astonish- 
ingly omnivorous appetite for detail and a remarkable 
aptitude for dealing with it. But this I think he 
indulges too much. He seems to be very slow in 
taking in a general principle and seeing how it should 


To Lord 
Salisbury. 
Sept. 9 


Popularity of 
tbe Duke of 
Buokingham 
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be applied, or wby it must be applied. Herein lies 
the only cause for anxiety I feel about his personal 
administration of the famine portfolio. Already he 
does too much, and thus not enough is done. I am 
hopeful, however, that General Kennedy’s influence 
win gradually be able to rectify the present method 
of conducting famine business at Madras. I have 
been greatly struck by Kennedy’s tact, ingenuity, 
and address in the conduct of personal intercourse 
with other men, his quickness in recognising, and his 
skni in managing, their idiosyncrasies. These qualities 
are rare in Indian officials, so far as my experience 
of them goes, and he seems to possess them all in a 
high degree. 

‘Belief camps. Of the relief camp I visited at 
BeUary there is not much to be said. It is a 'bonor 
fde relief camp, though not, I should say, so weU 
organised as it might be. The relief camps in and 
around Madras are simply huge popular picnics, 
whose inmates are at present thoroughly enjoying 
themselves at the Government expense. 

‘ The following is a faithful summary of my con- 
versation with the officer in charge of the Palaveram 
camp, when I visited it ; 

‘ Self . — ^AU these men and women seem in splendid 
condition for work. 

^Ojfker. — ^Yes. Unluckily we have no work to 
give them, and if we did not keep them here they 
would soon drop out of condition again. It is the 
future population that we are saving. 

^Sdf . — ^Then you have stringent precautions, 
of course, for the prevention of wandering from the 
camp ? I see none, but I presume they exist. 

‘ Officffr . — Oh dear, no. None are required. The 
people know when they are well off; and they 
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have never been before, and will never be again, so 
well off as they are here. The famine has been a 
godsend to all the people you see here, and there is 
not a man, woman, or child in this camp who will 
not bitterly regret the cessation of scarcity. Look 
at our sleeping and feeding arrangements! This 
class of the population are never so comfortably 
lodged or so higUy fed at home. In addition to the 
rations you have seen, those who are in delicate health 
receive ffsh and meat twice a week, and all receive 
sundry little condiments and spices to season their 
rice and dal. This prevents the diet from being 
monotonous, and keeps up a healthy appetite. You 
see we have no need of precaution against wandering 
from the camp. Our ^fficulty wiU be, by and by, 
to get the people out of it. . 

‘ We pass to the huts containing the women and 
children. 

*Self . — notice that, whilst all these children 
are in a genuine famine condition, the women th^ 
seem to belong to are uncommonly fat. What is the 
reason of this P 

‘ Another Official (interposmg). — ^Ah ! This is 
one of the saddest facts we have to deal with. 
Though all these miserable mothers are apparently 
in such fair condition, their milk has run dry. We 
are now providing milk for all these poor infants. 
Allow me to draw your attention to another very 
curious fact. You probably have noticed that, 
whereas the majority of the children have red hair, 
aU their mothers have black hair, l^ow this is one 
of the most mysterious, but general, effects of famine 
on the constitution of infants. It turns their hair 
red. 

‘ Self fto First OflScer privately as we leave the 
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■ward). — ^Do you believe those fat women are the 
mothers of all those lean babies ? 

‘ OffiiCer . — Of course not. All the babies are 
hired, borrowed, or stolen. Famine babies are now 
at a premium, as the presentation of them obliges us 
to admit their supposed mothers. 

‘I compliment on the great cleanliness of 

the camp. “Yes,” he replies, “we have now got 
our organisation well in hand, and have not had 
a single case of fire in the camp.” “No,” I say, 
“ I noticed that your kitchens are well away from 
the huts.’.’ “ Oh, it is not that. But you see all the 
men smoke in their huts. Tobacco is one of the 
little luxuries we allow them, poor fellows, and if 
we did not look sharp the whole camp might be 
burnt down.” 

‘Here we rejoin who has been con- 

versing through an interpreter with a portly old 
native almost entirely nude, who has been on 
gratuitous relief for the last three months, and whom 
— — has discovered to be “ a fine old farmer.” 

‘ (to fine old farmer). — And do you find 

more flavour in the vegetables now than last month ? 

‘ Fine old farmer says, he does ; and explains 

to me that among the sad phenomena of the famine 
is the tastelessness of the vegetables given in relief 
food to season the rice with, owing to the recent hot 
dry 'winds. 

‘ The above, which is not an imaginary conversa- 
tion, win suffice to illustrate the manner in which 
relief operations are treated in Madras. AH the 
camps I have seen are splendidly organised as regards 
sanitary and conservancy arrangements. But they 
are treated like “ model farms,” regardless of expense. 

‘Before leaving the subject of Madras, I may 
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mention that I offered the Duke, if he wished it, to 
take the famine business of the G-overmnent of India 
into my own hands, and also to attach to it any 
Madras officer in whom he had conffdence. The 
Duke did not seem to think that these arrangements 
would make any material difference to him; and 
there was no Madras officer whom he felt able to 
recommend. But as regards the first of my two 
proposals, I have decided on other and general 
grounds to take the Eamine Department into my own 
hands, and have already informed you of this by 
telegraph. . . . 

‘ And now, my dear Lord Salisbury, I must end 
this long letter with many apologies for the length of 
it. Temple has behaved exceedingly well, and greatly 
helped me by assisting all my arrangements, at some 
sacrifice, I fear, to his own convenience and the 
strength of his famine staff. 

‘ I start to-night for Ootacamund, where I meet 
the Duke again; thence to Mysore itself. From 
Mysore back here, when the above-mentioned arrange- 
ments for the management of the Mysore famine 
will be published in an extraordinary gazette ; and, 
on the same night, I shall return to Simla without 
stopping. 

‘Arbuthnot, having surrendered to me all the 
famine business, returns to Simla to-night. With 
the exception of the North-Western Provinces, from 
which the weather reports are still bad, I am sanguine 
that the rain, which has now begun to fall every- 
where else, will have broken the neck of the famine 
and materially reduced its duration and intensity. 
But in this province the severity of the famine has 
thrown everything out of gear, and so greatly changed 
for the worse the financial condition and prospects 
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that I fear it will be absolutely necessaiy to postpone 
the restoration of the province to native rule beyond 
the date hitherto contemplated. 

‘ Tours, dear Lord Salisbury, very faithfully, 

(Signed) ‘ Lytton,’ 

The new arrangement between the Viceroy and 
the Madras Government had hardly been completed 
when the long expected rain fell abundantly. The 
hearts of the people revived, and they dispersed so 
rapidly that the numbers which in September were 
2,218,000, by December had fallen to 444,000. 

The people in Madras connected the advent of 
the rain with the Viceroy’s visit, which they looked 
upon as a most propitious omen. 

To Lady Lytton 

‘ Neddeevettam 1 Bunda;, September 16, 1877. 

‘The Duke di'ove me in his pony carriage this 
morning to the first stage of our little journey hither. 
The morning was fine, and for the first time I have 
seen Ootacamund. Having seen it, I affirm it to be 
a paradise, and declare without hesitation that in 
every particular it far surpasses aU that its most 
enthusiastic admirers and devoted lovers have said 
to us about it. The afternoon was rainy and the 
road muddy, but such beautiful Engliah rain, such 
delicious English mud. Imagine Hertfordshire 
lanes, Devonshire downs, Westmoreland lakes, Scotch 
trout-streams, and Lusitanian views ! I write from a 
cinchona plantation which 1 have been visiting and 
where I pass the night.’ 

In the province of Mysore a partial failure of 
the rains in 1876 had been followed by an almost 
complete failure in 1876, and severe famine set in 
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in December 1876. When the Viceroy visited Banga- 
lore in September 1877 the famine was at its height, 
the number of people on relief was very large, and 
much the larger portion of them were in receipt of 
gratuitous relief. The conflict between large and 
smaU works had gone on here as elsewhere, but had 
taken a peculiar form. The engineers of the Public 
Works Department had an abundance of large 
schemes in hand, suited for the employment of great 
masses of labourers, but they contended that their 
business was only to take on able-bodied labourers 
who could perform the usual task at the usual rate 
of pay, and that all persons who were unaccustomed 
to labour or weakened by famine should be employed 
by the civil officers on local, smaU works. They 
refused to alter the system of petty contract, or to 
introduce that of daily payment for work done, and 
they asserted that whatever work was done under 
their department must be done according to strict 
departmental rules, and that they must not be turned 
into reUef officers. The result was that in September 
1877 less than the usual number of labourers was 
employed on departmental works, a nearly equal 
number was employed under civil officers on small, 
scattered works aU over the country, and the great 
majority were suffiering under the most demoralising 
form of public charity — gratuitous relief distributed 
in the form of cooked food to paupers herded 
together in poor houses. Even the personal authority 
of the Viceroy failed to break down the Chief 
Engineer’s objections to the wiser policy or to con- 
vince him of his error, and Lord Lytton had to 
remove him elsewhere, replacing him by Major (now 
Colonel Sir CoUn) Scott-MoncreiSr, E.E., whom he 
brought down from the North-West Provinces. At the 
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same time lie placed the administrative charge of the 
famine in the hands of Mr. (now Sir) Charles Elliott 
(also from the North-West Provinces), to whom 
he gave the title of Eamine Commissioner of Mysore, 
and he appointed as his secretary Mr. A. Wingate, of 
the Bombay Civil Service, who had earned much 
credit by his management of famine relief in one of 
the Bombay districts. 

By September 27 the Viceroy had accomplidied 
his personal tour through the famine districts and 
was once more back at Simla. 

Writing to General Kennedy, on October 3, he 
congratulates him on the admirable orders which he 
had just issued ‘ for the general guidance of relief 
operations at Madras,’ and which he anticipated 
would be equally useful for the guidance of the 
famine officers at Mysore. 

The principal changes made by the new Famine 
A dmini atratinn in Mysore were to transfer all the 
paupers who were able to do any work, however slight, 
from the ‘ kitchens ’ to relief works, to remodel the 
kitchens as hospitals for the sick, and to establish a 
system of village rdief in their own homes for those 
who were unfit to be employed on works. These efforts 
were greatly aided by the bountiful rain which fell in 
September and October, filling the tanks, securing 
the rice harvest, and affording abundant employment 
to agriculturists in the fields. The number on 
gratuitous relief, which stood at 220,100 in September 
1877, had fallen in June to 11,000, and the number 
employed in rdief works, after rising from 49,000 to 
86,000, fell in June to 37,000. Mr. Elliott left the 
province in May 1878, making over the post of 
Famine Commissioner to Major Moncreiff, who, with 
Mr. Wingate, remained in Mysore till August, by 
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which time hardly any need of famine relief continued 
to exist. Ih May, Lord Lytton imposed on Mr. !E31iott 
the duty of drawing up the Mysore Famine Beport, 
and wrote a minute on it (November 1878) when it 
was completed, from which the following extracts 
have been made ; — 

‘The first step taken, in September 1877, was to re- inwdLytton’H 
inforce the Mysore staff with trained Civil officers and 
officers from Her Majesty’s Army, whose duty was to 
directrelief operations ; with engineers to manage relief Beport 
works and to organise famine labour ; with medical 
officers to arrange famine hospitals and tend the sick. 

The next step was to gather all the threads of famine 
administration into one hand, and to lay down 
detailed rules for the guidance of famine officers 
of all grades And tlie last step, which followed 
close upon the others, was to effect a thorough and 
intelligent inspection of all the famine operations 
throughout the country. It is only too clear that all 
this ouglit to have been done in December 1876. 

The report tells of the many difficulties which were 
met in the management of the relief works; in getting 
the people to come to these works; in employing 
persons in dificrent stages of weakness so as not to 
overtask them, while giving tliem some incentive to live 
and work ; in (dearing the relief kitchens and carrying 
the inmates with their own consent to the works, if they 
were lit to lal)Our, or to their own homes if they were 
past work ; in establishhig and working a system 
whereby liouso-riddtai folk were relieved in their 
liomes; in preventing peculation; in securing to tlie 
province a moderate out-turn of useful work in 
exchange for redief given to the able-bodied; and, 
lastly, in lielping the ryots to recover tlndr position 
and indei>endunce by a judicious distribution of the 
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aJms sent from Great Britain, Ireland and the 
Colonies for the aid of the fanoiine-stricken people of 
Southern India. . . . 

‘I am deeply indebted to Mr. Elliott for his 
excellent report, which tells truthfully and graphi- 
cally the story of much human suffering, borne with 
the patient endurance characteristic of the people 
of India, and gives a faithful account of the early 
failure and subsequent success in relieving a great 
population from the dreadful effects of prolonged 
famine. . . . 

* The thanks of the Government of India are due 
to Mr. Elliott for the ability and energy with which 
he carried out their famine policy in Mysore. 
Though the province and its people were new to him, 
he promptly mastered the position. He organised 
and directed relief operations with a patience and 
good sense which ovm'came all difficulties, and with 
the fullest tenderness to the people in dire calamity. 
To Majt>r Scott-Moncreiff, the Chief Engineer, and to 
Mr. Wingate, the famine secretary, I tender the 
hearty acknowledgments of the Government for the 
skin, knowledge, and zeal which they brought to 
bear on the difficult questions connected with the 
conduct of rdief work and the organisation of gratui- 
tous relief.’ 

Bain now began to fall in the north-west as well 
as in the southern provinces of India, thus saving 
only just in time the Punjab and North-West 
Provinces from a famine worse and more widespread 
than any which had yet been known. Writing to 
the Queen, on October 11, the Viceroy was able to 
send a favourable report of the result of his journey. 
‘The measures in which I was so fortunate as to 
secure the Duke of Buckingham’s co-operation in 
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Madras, and those which before leaving Bangalore I vioeioy to 
set on foot throughout the Mysore provinces, are 
already producing excellent results, and the weekly 
reports, both from Madras and Mysore, now show a 
steadily increasing diminution in the number of 
persons gratuitously supported by the State, as well 
as a marked improvement in the health of those put 
upon works and a reduction in the death rate. This 
improvement in prospects so anxious and almost 
desperate a few weeks ago is no doubt partly due to 
the recent rains and the partial revival of agriculture ; 
but the rains could have effected no appreciable 
change for the better, for many months to come at 
least, had no change been previously effected in the 
system of famine relief, and as regards Madras I 
lliink the improved condition of that presidency is 
mainly attributable to the ability with which 
G-eneral Kennedy is discharging his very difficult and 
delicate task there. This officer is certainly one of 
the ablest of your Majesty’s public servants in Lidia. 

It is entirely owing to his great foresight and energy 
that whilst the Madras famine has cost the Govern- 
ment of India over ten millions, the Bombay famine, 
under his management, has cost only four millions, 
although a much larger saving of human life has 
been effected in Bombay than in Madras.’ 

Whilst admitting that private subscription had its 
use and place, the Viceroy continued to hold the view 
that any appeal to private charity in England was ‘ a 
dangerous foUy’ unless by previous arrangement a 
sphere of operation could be marked out for it which 
should not overlap the field already occupied by the 
Government’s organisation. Ultimately, in accord- 
ance with Lord Lytton’s views, the sums collected 
were profitably us^d in helping the farmers, who in 

Q 
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the time of famine had been forced to sell their 
agricultnral implemmts, to buy them back, thus 
saving them from degenerating from the condition of 
peasant proprietors to that of coolie labourers. His 
omi subscription of 1,000Z. towards the Madras 
Charitable B^ef Committee was a practical answer 
to the report propagated by some persons that the 
Viceroy was personally averse to private subscrip- 
tions. 

Writing to Lord Salisbury on ITovember 1 the 
Viceroy says : ‘ Kennedy has really done wonders in 
Madras, and the enormous reductions he has effected 
in the numbers gratuitously relieved (especially at 
Salem) convincingly demonstrate, I think, the waste 
and mismanagement of the old system, against which I 
have been in vain protesting ever since January last. 
For these reductions, which have afforded the 
greatest relief to our Treasury, have been effected 
without loss of life or health in a single instance.’ 

In Mysore the results of the famine operations 
were equally successful, and here also the Viceroy’s 
visit had been followed by an abundant rainfall. 
The mortality in that district had been more patent 
and terrible than anywhere else, and compared to 
Madras the state of things did not seem to improve 
so rapidly — ^but, considering the state of exhaustion 
in which the people were, and that famine adminis- 
tration had to be organised from the very foundation 
— ^the Viceroy dedares to Lord Salisbury that he is 
‘ really startled at the complete and rapid success 
with which the efforts of the responsible Mysore 
officers in the execution of the new system had been 
attended.’ 

During the following year (1878) all relief opera- 
tions were finally wound up. At the close of 1877 
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a measure was introduced at the Legislative Assem- 
bly of tbe Indian Government, by Sir John Strachey, Legidation to 
wHch, supplemented by the Acts previously passed Stoe ft^ae 
in that year, was designed to provide for the future 
cost of famines.^ 

In a work published by Sir John Strachey and 
his brother on ‘ The Finances and Public Works of 
India,’ it is written: ‘A nobler, more humane, or 
wiser programme was never devised by any Govern- 
ment for the benefit of a country than that put forth 
by the Government of India in 1878 for the protection 
of India against this most terrible and ruinous and 
far-reaching of all natural calamities ; and until it is 
brought into far more complete operation than has 
hitherto been permitted, the most urgent of the duties 
of the Siitish rulers of India to the vast population 
they have undertaken to govern will be left unful- 
fiUed.’® 

It was Lord Lytton’s conviction, a conviction 
shared by all the leading men in India, that the 
wisest policy was, by the construction of a network 
of cheap railways and carefully planned works of 
irrigation, to do aU that it was in the power of a 
Government to do to prevent the frightful calamities 
of famine to which India is still exposed, and he 
believed this could be done not only without finan- 

^ The first new taxation was the Public Worlcs oess of 1677, imposed 
on the land in Bengal, which yielded about 856,000^ New cesses were 
also imposed in 1378 on the land in the North-West Frovinoes, Oudh, 

Punjab, and Central ProTinces, ^d^ding about 170,0002. A license tax 
on traders was first levied in the North-West Provinces in 1877, and 
was afterwards extended to all India, and developed so as to include 
ofELcials and professional men, thus becoming to all intents and pur- 
poses a tax on all incomes except those derived from land ; its maximum 
yield was estimated at 820,0002. The total amount of what has been 
called the Famine Insurimoe Taxation was therefore about 1,345,0002. 

» Page 170. 
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cial risk, but \ 7 ith certain financial advantage. This 
policy was set forth in a speech delivered by Lord 
Lytton at the dose of the Legislative Council held on 
December 27, 1877, a speech which Sir John Strachey 
has characterised as worthy ‘to be remembered 
among the wisest utterances of Indian Governors.’ 
The principles therein laid down may be understood 
from the following extracts. 

^ countless suggestions made from time to 
time, and more especially during the present year, 

d«o !^^’77 rendering less bitterly ironical than it still seems, 
when read by the sinister light of recent events, that 
famous inscription on the huge granary built at 
Patna for “ the p&rjpitnal prevention of famine in these 
promnces,” there are only three which merit serious 
consideration. They aTe,^rs%,EMiGBAMON; secondly ^ 
Eailways ; and thirdly, Ibbioation "Works. Unfor- 
tunately for India, however, the first of these three 
material factors in the practical solution of problems 
similar to those we are now dealing with is inappli- 
cable, or only very imperfectly applicable, to the 
actual conditions of this country. The fcst con- 
dition requisite to render emigration available as a 
precaution against famine is a normal excess of the 
population as compared with the food-produce of 
the country ; the second condition is sufiScient energy, 
on the part of the surplus population, to induce it to 
seek a higher standard of material comfort than that 
to which it is accustomed ; and the third condition 
is a foreign field of labour in wliioh this higher 
standard may be reached. Now, none of these con- 
ditions are sufficiently developed in India to justify 
reliance upon emigration as an efficient auxiliary in 
our struggles with famine. Of our whole population 
only a small portion as yet exceeds its food-producing 
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power. The possible increase of this proportion of LocdLyiton's 
the population will undoubtedly augment our future T Tn-tYiiri ft 
difficulties, if, in the meanwhile, no adequate cor- 
rectives be applied to them. But in those parts of 
India which, during the last two years, have most 
suffered from scarcity, the population only averages 
at 250 inhabitants to every square mile ; and, since 
those districts comprise large areas of uncultivated 
land, this average cannot be regarded as at all exces- 
sive. In the next place, there is no contesting the 
fact that, in spite of the inducements offered to 
emigration by this Government, in spite of the 
widespread organisation for the recruitment of it 
established by Colonial Governments, and in spite of 
the encouraging example famished by that small 
number who, liaving tried tlie experiment of 
temporary emigration, return, after a few years’ 
absence, in x>ussessiou of savings which they could 
not otherwise have stored by the labour of a life- 
time — in spite of all these things the people of India 
miU 7Mt emigrate. The uncomplaining patience of 
tlie Indian rj^ot has a profoundly pathetic claim upon 
our compassionate admiration. In no country of the 
Western world could a national calamity, so severe 
and prolonged as that which has now for more than 
twenty-four mouths affected one-half of this empire, 
have lasted so long without provoking from the 
suilbrings of an ignorant and starving population 
agrarian and social disturbances of the most for- 
midable cliaracter. But for this very reason we 
cannot safely frame any plans for improving the 
condition of the Itulian ryot in exclusive reliance on 
his spirit of adventure. And, altliougli the exjHUta- 
tion to foreign countries of large numbers of the 
peojde, without reference to Uieir feelmgs and in 
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opposition to their known inclination, is a policy 
which might possibly have been enforced by a Moghul 
Emperor, it is certainly not a policy which can be 
adopted by a British Government. It is a veiy 
significant fact that those of our native subjects who 
do occasionally emigrate belong to the least, rather 
than the most, densely populated parts of the 
country. Finally, it must be borne in mind that if 
to-morrow aU the native races of Hindustan were 
animated by a simultaneous impulse to emigrate, 
there is at present no field of foreign labour capable 
of absorbing a proportion of the enormous population 
of this continent suflSciently large to make any appre- 
ciable difference in the general condition of tin* 
remainder. Our colonies take from India, annually, 
a few thousand labourers. Multiply that number by 
ten, or even twenty, and the percentage of Indian emi- 
gration would still bear but an insignificant relation 
to the number of the whole non-emigrant community. 
For all these reasons, although emigration un- 
questionably claims our fostering encouragement, T 
fear that for many years to come we must pracli- 
cally ex(5lude this ejqjedient from the list of those on 
which we mainly rely as a means of insuring Ibe 
population of India against the calamities of 
periodical famine. The conclusion thus arrived at 
forcibly confines our immediate efforts to the most 
rapid development, by the cheapest methods, com- 
bine<l with the most appropriate and efTicicnf. appli- 
cation, of file only two remaining instruments for 
imjreasing the produce of the soil, farulitaiing its 
circulation, and thereby improving the general 
social condition, and augmenting the collective 
wealth, of the whole community. Tlioso instruincnls 
are railroads and irrigation works. . . .’ 
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After examining in detail the principles on which LordLytton’s 
the development of railroads and irrigation works 
should be carried out, he summed up the Government 
policy in the following words : ‘ The Government of 
India is convinced, upon a careful review of its finan- 
cial position and prospects, that the heavy obligations 
imposed upon it by the calamitous circumstances of 
recent years can only be discharged without serious 
risk to its financial stability by a strict and patient 
adherence to the principle affirmed in the financial 
measures we introduced last year, and developed in 
those wliich are now before lh.e Council. That prin- 
ciple involves the enlargement, with adequate pre- 
cautions, of the financial, and consequently also of the 
administrative, powers and responsibilities of the local 
Govermnents. In the next place, we believe that, if 
this principle be fairly carried into eflect, tlie new 
imposts which the Council is now asked t<o sanction 
will, when added to the resources already created, 
provide the State with sufficient moans for the 
permanent maintenance of a national insurance 
against famine, without heavily increasing the 
pecuniary burdens of its subjects. For the attain- 
ment of tins object the material appliances wc 
intend to promote, by means of additional revenue, 
are cheap railroads and extensive irrigation works. 

Wc are conscious of the reproach we should justly 
incur if, after sucli a declaration as I have now made, 
th<i prosecution of these necessary works were coiu- 
nuiiiced, suspended, or relinquished according to the 
increased or i-elaxed pressure of annual circumstance 
or the inlennitteut a<‘.tivity of spasmodic eiTort. We 
thendbn* jjropose to entrust, in the first instance, to 
the local novornments tlie duty of framing a sufficient 
and carefully considered sclteme of loc^iil railrotul and 
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n yini-TiH -with the means whereby they may, from year to 

DefcwfisTV "work systematically forwards and upwards to 

the completion of such a scheme. The funds locally 
raised for this purpose will be locally applied, But 
provincial Governments -will have to meet the cost of 
provincial famines out of • provincial funds, to the 
fullest extent those funds can bear. They -wlU find 
that thriftless expenditure in one year may involve 
the risk of diminished allotments in subsequent years ; 
and I cannot doubt that the unavoidable recognition 
of this fact will make them wisely eager to spend the 
requisite proportion of their annual income upon 
well plaimed and carefully estimated railway and 
irrigation works, which will be their best insurance 
against the losses of famine, and the postponement of 
all adnunistrative progress which famine generally 
entails. It will be the special duty of the Public 
Works Department of this Government to keep those 
objects constantly in -view of the local Governments, 
and to assist them no less constantly in their 
endeavours to give a rational preference to really 
useful and remunerative works over those more 
captivatiug, but less compensating, subjects of expen- 
diture which in aU comparatively small communities 
so powerfully appeal to pro-vincial pride, professional 
prodivities, or popular pleasure. 

‘The specific projects now announced to this 
Council I have not presumed to put forward as the 
enundation of any new policy. On the contrary, I 
should have spoken -with much more hesitation if I 
imagined myself to be treading upon ground not long 
since surveyed by experienced authorities ; and the 
strongest recommendation I can claim for the views 
I have expressed is that they differ in no important 
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particular from those of the eminent statesmen who uordi^tton’s 
have preceded me in the office I now hold. But 
between the present and all previous occasions on 
which the Government of India has declared its 
policy and principles in reference to the prevention 
of famine, there is one essential difference which I 
am anxious to impress upon your attention. I can 
well imagine that many of those I am now addressing 
may be disposed to say to me; “Your good in- 
tentions are possibly sincere; but the palh to the 
nethermost pit is already paved with good intentions. 

Promise is a good dog, but Performance is a better ; 
we have often heard the bow-wow of the first; we 
have yet to see the tail of the second. We have 
been told over and over again by the highest 
authorities that India is to be insured against famine 
in this way, or in that, but when famines come 
upon us we find that the promised way is stUl 
wanting. The current claims upon the activities 
and resources of the Government of India are so 
numerous, so pressing, so important, official forces 
and imperial funds so necessarily limited, that when 
once the daily, hourly strain of a great famine has 
been removed from a wearied administration and 
impoverished treasury, its fearful warnings are 
soon forgotten; its disquieting ghosts are quickly 
exorcised by the conventional declaration of some xm- 
exceptionable principle ; its bitter memories decently 
interred beneath the dull hie jacet of a blue book ; 
and there, for all practical purposes, is an end of the 
matter.” 

‘Well, then, I think I am entitled to point out 
to the Council that we are not now fairly open to 
this customary criticism. We do not speak without 
havhig acted: and we promise nothing whidi we 
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have not, after long and anxious consideration, pro- 
vided ourselves with means of performing. I must 
have very imperfectly explained myself thus fai-, if I 
have failed to make it clearlv understood that I am 

u 

not now speaking of what we ought to do, or would 
do, to insure this country against the worst effects of 
future famine had we only the means of doing it : 
but of what we can do, and will do, with the means 
already provided for in the measures now before the 
Council. I do not mean to say that the construction 
of such an extensive system of local railroads and 
irrigation works as we propose to undertake will 
not be the gradual task of many years. Jbit I 
mean to say that, in the manner and on llic prin- 
ciples already explained, we arn now providing for 
the prompt commencement and uninterniplwl 
continuation of this great and necessary t.ask. W(! 
are systematising a policy tlie principles of whbih 
have been repeatedly approved and proclaimed by 
our predecessors. We are associating with it the 
interests, the powers, and the duties of <mr local 
administrations. We are providing them with the 
means of penmanently prosecuting and dc.vcdoping it, 
not without reference to our limincial control, l)u( 
exempt from the distressing uncertainty whi<jh has 
hitherto been inseparable from the praetic.al cxec.u- 
tion of this policy, in conserpionce of tin* obligation 
which till now has rested on the Government of 
India, with the very limited funds at its disposal for 
the prosecution of public works, to r-hoose from 
year to year between tin* c.ouflicting <tlaims U]>on 
its purse of the various and dissimilar hnsalitios of 
this spacious emirire. . . . 

‘If you lookback over a w'ider and a longer (.rjicl. 
of experience than that which is covered by the 
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history of India, if you embrace in one view our LordLytton’s 
own history with the past history of other countries 
in other climates, you will find that the principles on 
which we have lately acted, and on which I trust 
we shall continue to act, in dealing with seasons of 
calamitous drought have been found no less appli- 
cable, no less efficient, in other countries similarly 
affected than they have proved to be in this country, 
wherever they have been intelligently understood 
and loyidly carried out. There is, I venture to think, 
no more striking illustration of this truth than the 
history of the scarcity that occurred in central 
!Pran(*.e during the year 1770-71. That great 
statesman, K. Turgot, was tlien Minister. His 
administrative ability was equalled by his philo- 
sophi(^al power of thought ; and, fighting with difli- 
cullies, in many resi>eet8 almost identical with those 
w'hi(5h w(j ourselves have lately had to deal with — 
diflic.ulties ])artly material, but greatly aggravated 
by the prevalence of esetremely erroneous economical 
conocsptjojus, Turgot conceived, developed, and, in 
the face of great opposition, carried into effect views 
no less identical with those which have guided our 
own action as to the essential importance of guarding 
the perfect freedom of inland trade in groin ; of im- 
proving tlie internal conununicatious of the (iountiy ; 
and of providing relief works of permanent utility 
upon which to employ the suffering population. 

Ifere, to-day, in India, tliose views are as sound mid 
as applicable as tliey were in the Limousin a <'.entury 
ago. Tf, then, from the post we look forward into 
the future, why, let me ask, may we not hope tliat 
under improved conditions of administration, and 
with increased development of those material appli- 
ances which civilisation creates for tlie provision of 
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national wealth, India will eventually enjoy as com- 
plete an immunity from the worst results of scarcity 
as that which now exists throughout those regions 
of IVance where but a century ago such a result 
might have seemed as difEicult of attainment as it 
now appears to be in many of our own provinces ? ’ 

These plans, however, were destined not to be 
carried out, at least at that time. The English 
Qovenunent had taken alarm at the apparent in- 
crease of expenditure in India, and a Committee of 
the House of Commons decided that a large reduc- 
tion should be made in the outlay on Productive 
Public Works, and that the borrowing of tlie Govern- 
ment of India for tliis purpose should be curtailed 
so as not to exceed for the present the amount of 
2,500,000t a year. It was not till the Beport of the 
Eamine Commission had restored public confidence 
in the really productive and remunerative character 
of these works that Parliament allowed the C4uveni- 
ment to increase its annual borrowing up to the 
limits of 3,600,0002^. a year. 

Lord Lytton was not content with the active 
steps he took to make himself acquainted with idl 
the details of famine distress and to supervise and 
direct the measures of relief. He saw that fainine 
must be treated as a periodically recurring calamity, 
and that the time had come for collecting and 
handing down to posterity, not oidy the experience 
which had been gahmd as to the most eirnihitit 
way of dealing with fantine when it occtirs, but also 
the knowledge which had been accumulalc^d as t<o 
how to forecast its imminence, and the mc'asuriis 
best (‘.alcjulated to obviate or to lessen ilti 8<«vcjrit.y. 
Accordingly, he proposed and oblaincid sanction to 
the appointmeTit r)f lire Indian Famine Commission, 
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and 111 May 1878 lie laid down tlie pimciples wlucli Famme 
were to govern the scope of their inquiries. They 
were directed to investigate the effect of famine 
on the vital statistics, and to report how far ‘ local 
influences, peculiarities of administration or tenure, 
climate, soil, water, density of population, system of 
cultivation, &c., have tended to mitigate or intensify 
its inevitable effects.’ The character of the works 
on which relief was to be given, the need of a special 
system of village inspection, the restrictions uiidei- 
which gratuitous relief can safely be given; the 
duty of the Government in respect of the supply, 
importation and distribution of food; the benefit 
which might be expected from the extension of irri- 
gation cmiaJs iuid railways, or from improvement in the 
system of agriculture, from encouragement of emi- 
gration, and from suspension or remission of the 
land revenue, and the robitions to lie obseiwed with 
Native States in famine management, were among 
the chief topics expressly brought to their notice. 

The Famine Commission completed its labours 
in fjuly 1880, and their report, which embodied the 
principles hereafter to be adopted for famine adminis- 
tration, was at once accepted. 

Tlie great famine of 1870-78 was fallowed by a 
long period of fairly prosperous years, during which 
local scarcities occurred from time t.o tune, but lu) 
widtily spread catastrophe overtook the agricultural 
population. This period was utilised in carrying 
out the recommendations of the Coiinuission, and 
when famitui again visited tlie land, in ISOO, tint Kfircotor 
Government and the country were* found in a very conlmSiHioii 
different state of ])reparntion from llial which had 
existed in 1870. A Famine Code had been drawn ” 
up in every itrovinoe, comprising in ih(! fullest detail 
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the rules under which, every branch of the Adminis- 
tration was to act, and the manner in which the 
services of every agent were to be utilised in carry- 
ing out the measures for relief. An Agricultural 
Department had been created, whose special charge 
it was to bring together a comprehensive and 
exact record of the agricultural, vital, and economic 
condition of the people, and to co-ordinate the 
machinery necessary for combating the disaster. 
Lists of works were drawn up for every district, on 
which the masses of men deprived of their usual held 
occupations would be employed. Buies were framed 
for utilising the existing staff and creating additional 
impromptu establishments for the supervision of these 
works and for the distribution of gratuitous relief 
to non-workers in their homes. The principle was 
established, that unless under certain peculiar local 
conditions. Government ought not to intervene in 
order to control or aid the activity of private trade 
in the supply of food to the distressed tracts, and 
that its functions should be confined to the improve- 
ment of communications, and especially to the con- 
struction of railways by which the requisite supplies 
could be brought in. Accordingly, when the famine 
of 1896 broke out, it was found that in every tract 
to which the Oommission had pointed as both liable 
to the occurrence of drought and insufficiently pro- 
vided with the means of obtaining food, the necessary 
railways had been constructed, and the whole length 
of railway communication had risen from 8,200 
miles in 1876 to 19,600 in 1896. With one or two 
exceptions, all the irrigation canals recommended 
by the Commission, and several not suggested by 
them, have been carried out, and the area irrigated 
in this way and rendered completely independent 
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of the accidents of the season has risen from 7,000 
square miles in 1876 to about 12,000 in 1S96. 
Everything possible has been done at the same time 
to increase the area protected, though less securely 
protected, by tanks and wells. There has been 
much legislative activity, directed to the improve- 
ment of the relations between the Government and 
the landlords, and between the landlords and their 
tenants, and facilities have been granted for re- 
mission or suspension of the land dues and the 
granting of loans from the public treasury. 
Universal testimony is borne to the success with 
which the recent famine of 1896-7 has been met, 
both as regards the prevention of mortality, and 
disorganisation of native society, the useful objects 
on which famine labour has been employed, and the 
economy with which the work has been carried out. 
This success is largely due to the far-seeing policy 
of Lord Lytton, in his determination that the ex- 
perience gained under his Administration should 
not be wasted or forgotten. 

Of the financial measures for providing for the 
cost of recurring famine, which have been so mis- 
described and misunderstood under the name of 
‘The Eamine Insurance Fund,’ more will be said 
in another chapter dealing with the various financial 
reforms of Lord Lytton’s Viceroyalty. 


“ff yiTniTi A 

CommiBBiozL 
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SnSSLAir MISSION TO KABUL. WAS OF ’78. 

FLIOHT OF SEBB ALI 

All communications with the Amir of Kabul having 
ceased with the termination of the Peshavnir Confer- 
ence in March 1877, there followed an interval of 
suspense and inaction on the Afghan frontier. But 
in April 1877 war broke out between Bussia and 
Turkey, and in January 1878 the Bussian army 
had passed the Balkans and encamped before Con- 
stantinople; whereupon the English (Government 
had made overt preparations for armed intervention, 
and a body of Indian troops had been summoned 
to Malta. The reverberation of these great events 
had been felt throughout Asia, for the Bussians had 
taken measures to counteract English intervention 
in Europe by moving troops towards the Afghan 
frontier and by sending a mission to the Amir. The 
mission seems to have left Samarkand on June 14, 
the day after the drst meeting of the Congress of 
Berlin. In the meantime Lord Salisbury had, in 
March 1878, become Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and Lord Oranbrook succeeded him as Secretary of 
State for India. 

On receipt of this news Lord Lytton wrote to his 
first chief : 

April 8, 1878. 

‘ My dear Lord Salisbury, — It is with a real pang 
that I read your telegram info rming me of the change 
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which, deprives me of the chief to whom I am To Lord 
indebted for great forbearance, generous support, 
and considerate guidance. I shall ever recall with 
grateful feelings the support you have given me in 
every principal episode of the time during which I 
have had the honour to serve under you. The 
cessation of our direct oficial relations is a sad 
event in my life, nor are my regrets wholly sel&sh, 
for the withdrawal from the India Office, especially 
at this moment, of your long ezperience of Indian 
administration and intimate knowledge of the char- 
acter of the men engaged in it wiU be a real loss 
to India. On behalf, however, of the highest public 
interests, on behalf of the character of the Govern- 
ment and the honour of the nation, I must con- 
fess that I unfeignedly rejoice to know that the 
conduct of foreign affairs has now passed into your 
hands. 

‘ Notwithstanding the innumerable obstacles to a 
“ bold foreign policy ” which you mentioned in your 
letter, and which I keenly recognise, I feel confident 
that our foreign policy wiU now be at least a strong 
and intelligible one, though prudent not pusil- 
lanimous, and if flexible, as every foreign policy must 
be, stiU not aimless. Assuredly never did an ij^glish 
Minister assume the seal of the Foreign Office at a 
time more pregnant with difficulty and anxiety, nor 
can the blunders and jfieglect of twenty years be 
rapidly repaired. But your courage is the herald 
of your success, and if only you are adequately 
supported by the Cabinet and the country I feel 
sure you are destined to be one of England’s great- 
est Foreign Ministers. Such a Minister she never 
needed more than now. I cannot sufficiently express 

B 
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the deep sympathy and affectionate interest in your 
most anxious but beneficent task with which I anij 
‘ Dear Lord Salisbury, 

‘ Tours ever obliged and faithfully, 

‘ Lytcon.’ 

Erom Lord Salisbury he received the following 
letter : 

‘Aprils, 1878. 

‘ My dear Lord Lytton, — I have passed from the 
quiet haven of India to the stormy sea of foreign 
politics, and I ‘now write no longer, alas I in official 
relations, but merely to say good bye. I sball retain 
long a very pleasant recollection of my association 
with the earlier years of your Viceroyalty and with 
your vigorous famine, financial, and political adminis- 
tration, and shall watch, so far as I have the oppor- 
tunity, the development of your policy with the 
keenest interest. A great career of activity and 
fame, during the three years of your official tenure 
yet remaining, lies before you, and I earnestly hope 
you may have health to fulfil the bright promise of 
its beginning. I have- to thank you very cordially 
for your hearty and loyal co-operation during a 
period that has been always full of difficulty, and 
often of anxiety. The two offices are so placed 
towards each other that they tend natursdly to 
friction, and it is only by such friendly and con- 
siderate conduct as you have shown that it can be 
avoided. I am sure that you wUl find in my 
successor a character with which you will sym- 
pathise, and that he will heartily appreciate you. 
Pray convey to Lady Lytton our l^dest remem- 
brances and regards, and 

< Believe me ever, yours very sincerely, 

‘ Saubbuey.' 
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At tlie time Lord Oranbrook succeeded Lord 
Salisbury at the ludia Office the situation in Europe 
still seemed likely to lead to war between England 
and Bussia, and it was not till the result of the 
Berlin Conference was known in the following 
July that the fear of such an event could be 
dispdled. The Viceroy’s letters, therefore, at this time 
go fully into the preparations which should be made 
in in anticipation of an attack by Bussia in 

Central Asia at the same time that war was declared 
between the two Powers in Europe. 

Writing to Lord Cranbrook on April 8, 1878, he 
says : 

‘Indian statesmen, however widdy they may Vioaroyto 
differ as to the right policy for securing it, have « 

always, I believe, agreed in regarding as supremely 
important the alliance and co-operation of Afghan- 
istan in the event of India being involved in hostilities 
between England and Bussia. . . . Lord Lawrence 
and his disciples, who are numerously represented 
in your Council, believed that the alliance of 
Afghanistan in the event of war between us and 
Bussia was infallibly guaranteed by the “Masterly 
Inactivity Policy,” which I need not here discuss. 

It is enough to observe that the practical failure 
of that policy has been complete, and, I fear, irre- 
mediable. The efforts which, as you know, I was 
authorised to make for improving our rdations with 
the present Amir of Babul have also failed com- 
pletely; and thus Afghanistan remains, as it has 
been for the last six or seven years, impenetrably 
closed to British intercourse and alienated from 
British influence ; whilst, in violation of the pledges 
repeatedly given us by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, 
constant and confidential communication with the 

B 2 
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Amir is now maintained by the Eussian Governor 
of Turkestan, who has at the present moment two 
agents at Kabul The neutrality or hostility of 
Afghanistan are contingencies which I will presently 
discuss ; but the first fact it behoves us to recognise 
as absolutely certain is that, in the event of hostili- 
ties with Bussia, we shall assuredly not have the 
alliance of Afghanistan.’ 

Lord Lytton fuUy realised that ‘ from the 
moment when Eussia resolved to play for a 

stake at Constantinople which there was even the 
merest chance of our disputing, her diplomacy in 
Central Asia would naturally be ezerted with more 
than usual activity to secure every preliminary 
poEtical point likely to embarrass our action, or im- 
prove her position, in case of collision with us in this 
part of the world. And Kaufmann would not scruple 
to address to the Amir more promises and menaces 
than he had the means of fulfilling.’ The policy of 
the Ami r would always be to play off the two great 
Powers against each other as long as he possibly 
could, without wiUiagly yielding to either the smallest 
recognised footing in any part of his dominions. 
But his neutrality towards us would not be a 
‘ benevolent ’ one, and the duration of it was 
doubtful. 

‘Sher Ali is not only a savage, but he is a 
savage with a touch of insanity ; and his action is, 
therefore, at aU. times liable to be dictated by a 
c<n^ de tite. However much he may dislike, or mis- 
trust, the Eussians, there can be no doubt that his 
fedings towards us are those of bitter personal 
animosity. He has never forgiven us our arbitration 
about Seistan. During the last twelve months he has 
been arming to the teeth, and during the same time 
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has been, in constant commnnication with Bussia. To Lota 
Though our attitude towards him has been one of 
scrupulous abstention, yet, vnore slavonio), he declares 
that it is our policy which obliges him to arm. At 
the beginning of the Turko-Bussian war he openly 
d.eclared a jehad, not a gains t the Bussians, but 
against us ; and he still proclaims that this jehad 
is only postponed to a more favourable oppor- 
tunity. ... He is arrogant, and overrates his own 
military strength. He is an Asiatic, and our attitude 
during the Turko-Bussian war has led bini to under- 
rate ours. Finally, the taxation and confiscation to 
which he has resorted for the purpose of increasing 
his ill-paid army has exposed him to such widespread 
unpopularity, and his troops are so untrustworthy, 
that, unless he can ere long justify to his subjects 
the strain he has put upon them by finding foreign 
employment for his army, he is threatened with 
rebeUion and assassination. Moreover, it must be re- 
membered that Bussia’s retention of Abdul Bahman, 
a candidate for the throne, enables her at any 
moment to put a strong screw upon Sher Ali. 

‘ The situation I have thus sketched seems to point 
to the following conclusions as regards our action 
here in the event of war with Bussia : We cannot 
attempt any aggressive operations against the 
Bussians ; and we cannot, without considerable pre- 
paration, which will require time, attempt any 
operations beyond our own frontier of a defensive, or 
retaliatory, character. But I think we ought at once 
to commence such preparations as will enable us, in 
case of need, to punish promptly any act of aggression 
by the Amir of Babul. . . . 

‘ There are some facts which it seems to me very 
important to bear always in mind. The dangers 
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■witli Trliicli we are permanently threatened by 
Bnssia’s presence in Central Asia come, not from 
the strength, but the "weakness of her present posi- 
tion there. It seems to me so "weak that I doubt 
if she can permanently hold it "without extending 
it. Her position on this continent so far differs 
from ours that extension of territory "wiD. increase, 
not only her military strength, but also her financial 
resources. Extension of territory, ho"wever, must 
eventually bring her into contact -with us. . . . 
Diplomacy is the natural "weapon of "weak Powers, 
and it is the diplomacy, rather than the arms, of 
Eussia we have to fear in Central Asia. But, 
unfortunately for us, diplomacy is a weapon "with 
which we cannot fight Eussia on equal terms. And 
she knows it. The diplomacy of Parliamentary 
Governments is always heavily handicapped. It 
seems to me, therefore, that we should be un'wise 
to neglect any opportunity which circumstances may 
offer us of settling scores "with her by means of that 
weapon in the use of which we are strongest and 
she weakest. This weapon is the sword. (Of course, 
I am only speaking with reference to our relative 
positions and resources in India and Central Asia.) 
So long as peace lasts, we cannot use the sword; 
and our diplomacy is impotent. The declaration 
of war, therefore, would be an opportunity, which 
may never recur if we neglect it, for India to make 
safe all those outworks of her empire which must 
otherwise fall, sooner or later, into the hands or 
under the influence of Eussia. . . . 

‘ One last word. I am persuaded that the policy 
of buHding up in Afghanistan a strong and indepen- 
dent State, over which we can exercise absolutely 
no control, has been proved by ezperience to be a 
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mistake. If by war, or tie death of the present To Lord 
Amir, which will certainly be the signal for conflict 
between rival candidates for the musnud, we should 
hereafter have the opportunity (and it is one which 
may at ary moment occur suddenly) of disinte- 
grating ana breaking up the Kabul Power, I sincerely 
hope that opportunity wiU not be lost by us. I 
beheve that this is also the opinion of Lord Salisbury. 

The best arrangement for Indian Interests would be, 
me judice,\hB creation of a Western Afghan Khanate, 
induding Merv, Maimena, Balkh, Kandahar, and 
Herat, under some prince of our own selection, who 
would be dependent on our support. With Western 
Afghanistan thus disposed of, and a small station of 
our own, dose to our frontier, in the Kurum YaUey, 
the destioies of Kabul itself would be to us a matter 
of no importance.’ 

The flrst authentic news of the Eussian move- 
ments, political and military, in Central Asia had 
reached the Government of India across Afghanistan 
by the month of June, 1878. During this month 
various warnings were received that Eussian Envoys 
were expected at Kabul, and by the end of July it 
was positively ascertained that they had arrived. 

General StoletofT and his staff left Tashkend on Rn..{.Ln 
June 13 — that is to say, on the day when the European 
Congress was holding its first sitting at Berlin — and Kabui,Jiiiy23 
he reached Kabul on July 22, with a letter from 
General Kaufmann, informing the Amir that General 
Stoletoflf was empowered by the Emperor, whose full 
confidence he enjoyed, to make to His Highness certain 
important communications with reference to the then 
existing condition of the relations between Eussia and 
England, and their bearing on the position of Afghani- 
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Stan; ‘When the Bussian agent at Kabul informed 
the Amir that a European officer of high rank was on 
his way to Kabul, as ambassador from the Czar to His 
Highness, the Amir, in dire alarm, wrote to Kaufinaim 
declining to receive such an ambassador, on the 
ground that he could not possibly answer for any 
European officer in Afghanistan owing to the turbu- 
lent, barbarous, and fanatical character of the 
Afghans ; and, in short, recapitulating to the Bussian 
Govemor-Qsneral aU the arguments he has used to 
us, in justification of his flat refusal to receive an 
English officer. To this letter (our mformants say) 
Kaufinann replied that the ambassador had already 
been despatched from St. Petersburg with the Czar’s 
instructions, which could not now be recalled, that 
he was far advanced on his way to Kabul, and that 
the Amir would be hdd responsible, not only for his 
safety, but his honourable reception, within Afghan 
territory. The Amir had said in his letter that if the 
Bussian Government had anything important to say to 
him, rather than receive a Bussian (European) Envoy 
at Kabul, he would at once send one of his ministers 
to Tashkend, to receive the communication on his 
behalf, and to this Kaufrnann replied that the Amir’s 
proposal to accredit a permanent representative at 
Tashkend was accepted, and could not now be 
withdrawn without ofiending Bussia; but that tbia 
arra.ngement could not supersede the special mission 
of the Bussian Embassy to Kabul, &c. The report 
continues that on receipt of this reply Sher Ali, 
after great hesitation, has made up his mind to 
submit to the Bussian Embassy, and has issued orders 
for its safe conduct to Kabul ; but that he is in 
great trepidation, and is being pressed by his advisers 
to appeal to us for protection against Bussian 
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demands, &c ’ Pending the further development of 
this situation, the Viceroy held that the Government 
of jTidin. should remain ‘ vigilantly but imperturbably 
passive.’ ^ 

Major Oavagnari, writing at this time from 
Peshawur, reported that the Amir complained 
freq[uently of the unseemly haste with which the 
Russian authorities wished to hurry matters ! Purther 
that his rule became daily more unpopular in his 
own dominions, and ‘ that the cry throughout the 
length and breadth of Afghanistan ’ was ‘ for some 
change of any kind to take place as speedily as 
possible.’ 

As soon as the news reached Simla of the recep- 
tion of the Russian Envoy at the Amir’s Court, the 
Viceroy wrote as follows to the Secretary of State : 

‘It is now almost exactly a year since we ad- 
dressed to your predecessor ’ a ‘ despatch about 
Merv,^ which elicited from the India Office a some- 
what sarcastic reply. We were then told that our 
• warnings were witless ; our anxieties, nightmares ; 
our calculations, the crude excursions of an un- 
tutored fancy ; our conclusions, airy fabrics, raised 
by unreasonable fears, from a foundation which, 
whilst we were building on it, had already vanished 
from the region of fact. Pdgh authorities at that 
time impressed on me that “the complete collapse 
of Russia as a great military power” rendered 
practically impossible any serious danger to the land- 
frontier of India from that quarter. 

‘I venture to think that our political foresight will 
stand comparison with that of our critics, and that 
subsequent events have better justified our alarm 
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than, their confidence. Within the year now closing, 
EuBsia, though temporarily checked by the excep- 
tional and unprecedented strain of her severe struggle 
in European and Asiatic Turkey, has made greater 
strides towards India than were then “ dreamed of in 
our ” repudiated “ philosophy.” . . . 

‘ Now the Bussian outposts are actually 150 miles 
nearer than they were then. How the Bussian officers 
and troops have been received with honour at 
Babul, within 150 miles of our frontier and of our 
largest military garrison. And this is a distance 
which, even on the large-scale maps recommended to 
us, looks very small indeed. . . . 

‘ It is because I attach supreme importance to the 
basement of our Indian frontier policy upon definite 
guiding principles, and the direction of it to an in- 
telligible practical object, in complete and constant 
accordance with the deliberate conclusions of the 
Cabinet, that I venture once more, and most earnestly, 
to urge upon the practical consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government a question which is vital to 
In^a 

‘With some slight modifications, which I will 
esplain in the course of this letter, the views formed 
and put forward, even before I reached India, have 
been strengthened by subsequent local knowledge 
and two years’ active experience of Indian frontier 
administration. 

‘ These views may, I think, be thus formulated : 

‘ I. Although, undoubtedly,' a small, friendly, and 
comparatively weak Asiatic State would be to us a 
more convenient neighbour than a great European, 
military, and rival Power, yet it is almost absolutely 
certain that in the ordinary uncorrected, and 
probably incorrigible, course of events all inter- 
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mediate States betTveen our own Asiatic Empire and 
that of Eussia must ere long be absorbed by one or 
otber of the two rival Powers ; and we shall then find 
ourselves conterminous with Eussia along our North- 
West Prontier. 

‘II. We must, therefore, carefully consider, and 
decide beforehand, while there is yet time for con- 
sideration and scope for decision, where such contact 
can be admitted with the least inconvenience and 
injury to ourselves. 

‘ in. The line of contact selected by us, while 
we have still the power of selection, must be a strong 
military hne. 

‘TV. But our present frontier hne, which, if 
dosdy approached, would leave in the of our 

great and energetic rival all the outer delouchis of 
the passes leading into India is a hopelessly bad 
line. The great natural boundary of India to the 
north-west is the watershed formed by the range of 
the Hindu-Kush and its spurs ; and that range, with 
such outposts as may be necessary to secure the 
passes, ought to be our ultimate boundary. 

‘ I am told, by persons more conversant than I am 
with modem mihtary science, that the theory of 
standing on the defensive behind a mountain range 
is a pre-Napoleonic idea ; that it was exploded by 
Napoleon; and that, in modem times, whenever it 
has been attempted the result has in every instance 
been disastrous. ... I think it possible to give to 
India a magnificent defensive line — perhaps the 
finest in the world. To the left, our flaTik rests on 
the Persian Gulf, of which we have the command, 
and is covered by the sandy deserts of Western 
Beloochistan. Our occupation of Quettah fulfils all the 
req^uisites of a strong military position on that side. 
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while we can thence debouch, at any moment on 
A^Bts ' to the open plains (where our arms of precision and 
superior drill and organisation would tdl with vast 
effect), any adversary trying to enter India from this 
direction would hrst be obliged to besiege and 
capture Quettah, giving us ample time to prepare for 
his reception, and then to force the long gorges of 
the Bolan Pass. In fact, I look upon our frontier 
from Multan to the sea as now so wdl guarded by 
our position at Quettah that it leaves almost nothing 
to be desired ; and, from a military point of view, 
should certainly much regret any circumstance 
importaaeeof compelled US to advance to Kandahar. 

EandeJuur Politically, however, it would be inconvenient to let 
Kandahar faU into the hands of any rival Power ; 
and, in certain conceivable contingencies, there 
would also, I doubt not, be military reasons for 
holding this point, and so stopping the roads which 
lead northward to Khelat-i-Ghilzai, Ghuzni, and 
thence, by various passes, to our frontier above 
Multan. 

‘ Turning now to our extreme right, we are there 
protected by the great Bimalayan ranges and the 
deserts of Thibet. I originally advocated, though 
hesitatingly and with avowed ignorance of the 
precise geographical conditions, an occupation of 
the d&>ouchia to the passes leading on to Kashgar 
and the Pamir Steppes. Further knowledge of the 
country, however, has somewhat modified that view. 
I cau hardly imagine any circumstances in which we 
ought to think of engaging a force in the long and 
difficult passes of Flash, mir for the sake of debouch- 
ing on Kashgar and striking at Bussia in that 
direction. And except for this purpose, there would 
be little use in holding the dMouchis of those passes. 
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mediate States between our own Asiatic Empire and To Lora 
that of Enssia must ere long be absorbed by one or An^et s * 
other of the two rival Powers ; and we shall lien find 
ourselves conterminous with Enssia along our E'orth- 
West Erontier. 

‘ n. We must, therefore, carefully consider, and 
decide beforehand, while there is yet time for con- 
sideration and scope for decision, where such contact 
can be admitted with the least inconvenience and 
injury to ourselves. 

‘ in. The line of contact selected by us, while 
we have stiE the power of selection, must be a strong 
military line. 

‘IV. But our present frontier line, which, if 
dosdy approached, would leave in the hands of our 
great and energetic rival all the outer dibouchSa of 
the passes leading into India is a hopelessly bad 
line. The great natural boundary of India to the 
north-west is the watershed formed by the range of 
the Biadu-Kush and its spurs ; and that range, with Hindn-KuBh 
such outposts as may be necessary to secure the bonndoiyot 
passes, ought to be our ultimate boundary. 

‘ I am told, by persons more conversant than I am 
with modem military science, that the theory of 
standing on the defensive behind a mountain range 
is a pre-Napoleonic idea ; that it was exploded by 
ITapoleon; and that, in modern times, whenever it 
has been attempted the result has in every instance 
been disastrous. ... I think it possible to give to 
India a magnificent defensive line — ^perhaps the 
finest in the world. To the left, our flank rests on 
the Persian Gulf, of which we have the command, 
and is covered by the sandy deserts of Western 
Beloochistan. Our occupation of Quettali fulfils all the 
rec[uisites of a strong military position on that side. 
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To Lord For, 'virhile we can thence debouch, at any moment on 

Ai^ts* ’ to the open plains (where our arms of precision and 
superior driU and organisation would teU with vast 
effect), any adversary trying to enter India from this 
direction would first be obliged to besiege and 
capture Quettah, giving us ample time to prepare for 
his reception, and then to force the long gorges of 
the Bolan Pass. In fact, I look upon our frontier 
from Multan to the sea as now so well guarded by 
our position at Quettah that it leaves almost nothing 
to be desired ; and, from a military point of view, 
should certainly much regret any circumstance 

Importance of compelled US to advance to Kandahar. 

Eendaiiar Politically, however, it would be inconvenient to let 
Kandahar fall into the hands of any rival Power ; 
and, in certain conceivable contingencies, there 
would also, I doubt not, be military reasons for 
holding this point, and so stopping the roads which 
lead northward to Khelat-i-Qhikai, Ghuzni, and 
thence, by various passes, to our frontier above 
Multan. 

‘ Turning now to our extreme right, we are there 
protected by the great Himalayan ranges and the 
deserts of Thibet. I originally advocated, though 
hesitatingly and with avowed ignorance of the 
precise geographical conditions, an occupation of 
the diboucMs to the passes leading on to Kashgar 
and the Pamir Steppes. Further knowledge of the 
country, however, has somewhat modified that view. 
I can hardly imagine any circumstances in which we 
ought to think of engagmg a force in the long and 
difficult passes of Kashmir for the sake of debouch- 
ing on Kashgar and striking at Bussia in that 
direction. And except for this purpose, there would 
be little use in holding the dSboucMs of those passes. 
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I have also satisfied myself that it would be extremely 
difficult to cross the ridge, and establish oursdves 
in the valleys leading to Kashgaria, without being 
gradually drawn further down into regions where we 
have no real interests to defend. Moreover, beyond 
those mountains we should meet the Bussians at a 
considerable disadvantage; and the passes leading 
through them into India are so few and so difficult 
that I think they could be easily stopped if occasion 
required. For all these reasons I conceive that, in 
this direction, our ultimate boundary should be the 
great mountain range, or watershed, dividing the 
waters of the Indus from those which run north- 
wards ; and I have accordingly instructed our officers 
in Hashmir, whilst endeavouring to extend our in- 
fluence over the petty chiefdoms along the southern 
slopes of this ridge, to avoid most carefully the least 
appeaa-ance of interference with the tribes and races 
beyond it. 

‘ The question of our central line of defence, or 
ultimate boundary &om Quettah to Chitral, is a much 
more difficult problem. 

‘ I had advocated the continuation of the Hindu- 
Eush, and its spurs, to Herat, as our main line, with 
outposts at Balkh, Maimena and Herat, and the Oxus 
as our visible boundary, in accordance with the 
understanding arrived at between the British 
Eussian Governments. But I am led to bddeve that 
the people of Badakshan are much less united with 
Afghanistan, and much more closely connected with 
the Usbegs of Bokhara, Darwar, and countries under 
Eussian influence than I had supposed; and that the 
Oxus, so far from forming a distinct demarcation 0 
nationalities, is really a bond of union between the 
populations of the upper and lower banks of it. The 
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same consideration applies, though in a minor degree, 
to the Afghan provinces of Balkh, &c. It has also to 
be considered that Russia’s rapid progress and our 
own quiescence have rendered it extremely doubtful 
whether we can now bring under our influence the 
provinces on the left bank of the Oxus. It seems to 
me, therefore, that although perhaps we need not 
prematurd.y and deflnitdy abandon all pretension to 
influence or self-assertion along the line of the Oxus, 
there are many arguments in favour of confining our 
views and eflbrts to the nearer mountain line ; thus 
leaving Badakshan, Balkh, &c., to fall undisputed 
under Russian influence, and ultimately under 
Russian domitnon. In that case, however, it would 
be absolutely necessary to secure for ourselves, and 
betimes, Bamian and other posts commanding the 
northern dihouchis of the Hindu-Eush. 

‘ The choice thus seems to lie between anonter line 
with the Oxus for ultimate boundary, and Balkh, 
Maimena, Herat, for its main outposts ; and an inner 
line following the mountains, with only posts like 
Bamian, occupied at the dSboucMs of the passes. If 
we chose this inner line, it might trend southward 
from the angle a little west of Bamian, and follow 
the course of the Helmund to Gfirishk. Here, I am 
considering the question exclusively in its military 
aspect; and, from this point of view, I think that 
for my own part I should prefer the inner line. But 
our ^timate decision will have to be made on 
political grounds. 

‘ Merv is altogether beyond our sphere of prac- 
tical action, even were it not now plainly too late 
to interfere with Russian progress at that point; 
although in reference to other points more vital to 
the existence of our Indian Empire it would doubtless 
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be advantageous to us to dday if possible, and by all 
practicaUy available means, the occupation of Merv August 3 
byEussia. 

‘ Between us and Eussia the really crucial point 
is Herat. Whilst military considerations, though 
almost evenly balanced, preponderate in favour of 
taking up a line of virtual resistance nearer home, all 
political considerations are strongly against the aban- 
donment of Herat to any other Power, Persian or 
Eussian. 

‘ Finally, there are three, and only three, courses 
of action still open to us if we still desire to secure 
the effective command of a suitable northern frontier. 

‘ I state these three courses in a sequence which Frontier 
indicates what seems to me their relative merits.: 

‘ (1) To secure, by fear or hope, such an alliance 
with the present Amir as will effectually and per- 
manently exclude Eussian influence from Afghanistan. 

‘(2) Failing this, to withdraw, promptly and 
publicly, all countenance from the present Amir ; to 
break up the Afghan kingdom (which I think we 
can do, if so minded, without much difficulty), and 
to put in the place of its present ruler a sovereign 
more friendly to our interests and more dependent 
on our support. 

‘(3) To conquer and hold so much of Afghan 
territory as will, in the failure of the two above- 
mentioned precautions, be absolutely requisite for the 
permanent maintenance of our North-West Frontier. 

As a military operation, this will not, I think, be so 
formidable as it has often been represented ; but, as 
a political measure, I should contemplate it with 
great reluctance only as a pis-aUer, rendered impe- 
rative by the failure of the two preceding guaran- 
tees. m It w 
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‘ It is now useless to recall the history of Sher 
All ’s long-growing hostility to us, nurtured under 
our “Masterly Inactivity ” system, and significantly 
revealed by the failure of the Peshawur negotiations 
in 1876. The present most injudicious action of 
Eussia fortunately afibrds us a convenient opportunity 
for making, without loss of dignity and under some- 
what more favourable conditions, another — and, as I 
conceive it must be, a last — attempt to establish more 
satisfactory relations with the present Amir. 

‘I propose, therefore, in accordance with your 
sanction, to send a British Mission to Kabul as soon 
as it can be properly organised ; and to precede it by 
a message, ^ough a native agent, informing the 
Amir that it is on its way to him, and that he is 
expected to receive it (like the Eussian one) with all 
becoming honours, &c. Our British Envoy, whilst 
instructed to use every endeavour to conciliate and 
convince the Amir, wiQ be armed with a formidable 
bfil of indictment against His Highness ; setting forth 
all his inimical and hitherto unpuni^ed acts towards 
us, his attempts to stir up a holy war against us, 
his systematic maltreatment of oui^ subjects, &c., and 
the culminating insult of his reception of Eussian 
officers at his capital after his flat refusal to receive 
there our own officers, &c. The precise instructions 
to this mission will require very careful consideration. 
But the terms I should deem it necessary to insist on 
(by TnakiTig the Amir distinctly understand that, if 
he rejects them, we shaU openly break with him 
altogether) are : 

‘1st. A treaty binding him not to enter into 
negotiations with, or receive agents from, 
any other State or nation, without our 
permission. 
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‘ 2iid. The right to send British officers to Eabnl 
for special conference with the Amir 
whenever we see adequate occasion for 
such special missions, on matters affecting 
our joint interests. 

‘ 8rd. The permanent location of a British agent 
at Herat. It might be useful to secure 
the right to send British officers to Baikh 
and Eandahar, but I would certainly 
not break off negotiations on such a point 
as this. 

‘I do not now propose to offer the Amir any 
dynastic guarantees or subsidy. The latter, however, 
will perhaps afterwards be considered if he acts 
loyally towards us. Meanwhile, I would confine our 
promises to efficient support against any unprovoked 
aggression on the part of other Powers. I think that 
our Envoy should insist strongly on our grievances, 
and make the Amir distinctly understand that, if he 
does not now come to terms with us, we shall find it 
necessary to take material guarantees for the preven- 
tion of mischief or danger to ourselves from his 
recognised hostility. 

* The precise measures which in that case I should 
propose to take — ^and which should, I think, be 
shadowed forth to him by our Envoy if Sher Ali 
proves callous to other considerations — would be: 
(1) an armed occupation of the Kurum Valley, with 
the establishment of a cantonment near the head of 
it, and (2) the temporary occupation of Eandahar. 
The Amir knows as well as we do that he is 
absolutely powerless to oppose either of these two 
measures, which will not give him even such chances 
of resistance as might be offered by the conditions of 
rough hill-fighting in the Afghan mountains. 


To Lord 
Cranbrook, 
Augast 3 
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‘ The Eurum Valley is comparatively open. It is 
peopled by an a^icultuxal population who have no 
close sympathies with the Afghans, and who hate the 
Amir, by whom they have been worried and oppressed. 
It is dose to our own frontier, easily, quickly, and 
quite safely accessible from Thul ; and a cantonment at 
thehead of this valley would turn the Ehyber Pass and 
Jellalabad; bringing us within a few days’ march of 
Kabul, at Ghuzni. I believe that the Amir could 
not live a week at Kabul in hmvm hostility to us, 
and with our hands so dose to his throat. Nor was 
there ever a time so favourable as the present for 
bringing pressure to bear upon His Highness. The 
conclusion of peace in Europe has freed our hands 
and destroyed, at the same time, all hopes on his part 
of complications to us, or active assistance to huusdf, 
from Eussia. The intervening tribes have become 
sick of his cries for help and his abortive attempts 
to raise a religious war, which they now thoroughly 
understand to have been only a political experiment,. 
They will not now rise, as they might, perhaps, have 
risen a year ago. The fame of the deadly effects of 
our breech-loaders in the Jowaki and other reccint 
expeditions has spread far and wide through the 
country, and will make its inliabitants very careful 
henceforth how they exi)OBe themselves to these 
weapons. Nor is the Amir under any illusiou or 
doubt as to the cogent fact tliat, from our command- 
ing position at Quettah, we could now at any moment 
lay OUT hands swiftly upon Kandahar ; where our 
superior weapons and organisation would sweep away 
like flies the badly armed, badly drilled, and badly 
disciplined troops he could oppose to us. 

‘I do not pretend to say that I am confident abouf. 
the success of the contemplated mission. It is (luite 
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impossible to feel confidence in the result of any To Lord 
dealings with Sher Ali But I feel no doubt what- 
ever that such a mission is the best measure we can 
adopt in dealing with the present situation. We 
cannot afford to leave wholly unnoticed the public 
reception of the Bussian mission now at Babul. I 
think we are bound to take this step before taking 
any other ; and I think there are reasonable grounds 
for anticipating from it a satisfactory result. More 
than this I cannot say. We must, of course, be 
prepared for failure. Much will depend on the man 
selected as our envoy. I am still considering this 
selection, but at present I am strongly inclined to 
choose Sir Seville Chamberlain. There is, I think, sir Nevoie^ 
very much to be said in favour of such a choice. « 

Sir Neville is an able, resolute man, of exceptional 
experience in all frontier matters. He is personally 
acquainted with the Amir. He knew the Amir’s late 
father. Dost Mahomed, and he knows many of the 
present Afghan notables. He is thoroughly familiar 
with native character, and has had long intercourse 
with Afghans and Fathans of all kinds. He is a man 
of striking presence and address, and one whose 
name would carry great weight with the public at 
home. He has been to Babul before, he knows the 
country well. His miUtary experience and ability 
would be invaluable if Sher Ali (which is most 
improbable, however) attempted to place any obstacle 
in the way of the mission’s return to Peshawur. His 
selection would, I think, be agreeable to Lawrence 
and the whole Punjab school, whose favourite hero 
he is; and would probably tend to conciliate, or 
impose moderation on, those members of your 
Council who are most likely to write disagreeable 
minutes about the mission or its results if they can 
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aaatooic * cliance of doing so. Moreover, his offuual rank 
Angnat 8 ’ and Status, and his reputation along and Iseyond our 
Afghan frontier, would give special authority and 
influence to his presence at Kabul. I am not sure 
whether he would care to undertake this mission, 
or whether his health would enable him to do so. 
But I shall have telegraphed to you full informa- 
tion on the subject long before you receive tliis 
letter. 

* Failing our eflbrts thus to eflect some satisfactory 
understanding with the Amir (in consequence either 
of the non-reception or the abortive result of the 
proposed mission), we must, I think, without hesita- 
tion adopt the second of the three courses 1 hav(i 
already indicated. That is to say, we must upset 
Sher Ali or pare his claws. The measure's I would 
then advocate are those I have stated in the previous 
part of this letter — ^viz. occupation of tlu» Kurum 
Yalley and Kandahar. I am having those two 
operations carefully considered and plainied out, 
without, however, making any outward preparations 
or doing anything that could indicate the contem- 
plation of them. . . .’ 

The question hiis often beai asked of the advo- 
cates of the Forward Politjy, ‘TIow far would you 
go?’ Lord Lytton in tliis letter defines cleiirly the 
possibility he conceived of giving to India * :i nuigni- 
Sumiuniy o. ficent frontier line — ^perhaps the finest in the worhl.' 

^ range of the Ilindu-Kush he st atos di slii ictly shouhl 
policy be uWmite If a military point oi 

view alone is considered he is in favour of aliiindoning 
all pretensions to influence iilong the line oJ‘ fbt' ( )xiis, 
leaving the provinces on its left, bank to fall under 
Bussian influence, and adopting an inner frontier 
line following the Ilindu-Knsli mountnins, with eerlain 
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posts such, as Bamiau occupied at the cUbmcJUs of 
the passes. On political grounds, however, he con- 
templated the necessity of retaining influence over an 
‘ outer line ’ with the Ozus for ultimate boundary, 
and Balkh, Maimena, and Herat for its main outposts. 

Merv he regarded as altogether beyond our sphere of 
action. It was too late to prevent it falling into the 
hands of Bussia. 

It will also be seen from this letter that Lord 
Lytton regarded the appearance of the Eussians at 
Babul as an opportunity of once more entering into 
negotiations with Sher Ali, and of making another 
attempt — ^though he recognised it must be the last — 
of securing his alliance. 

Writing on August 8 to Sir John Strachey the Homs 
Viceroy said; ‘I have obtained telegraphic per- 
mission to insist now on the Amir’s immediate ^we a 
reception of a British mission, the charge of which I 
have offered to Sir Neville Chamberlain, who has just 
accepted it.’ 

When the news was received at Babul that the 
British Government was also about to send a mission, 
General Stoletoff departed, promising, however, to 
return shortly, and urging on the Amir the desi- 
rability of preventing if possible the arrival of the 
British mission. On August 23 the Amir informed 
the Eussian Governor-General of General StoletofTs 
approaching return to Tashkend with written 
arrangements ‘ for the purpose of strengthening the 
friendly relations prsoiously established between 
their respective Governments.’ ‘ I attach great im- 
portance to this expression,’ Lord Lytton comments, 
‘because it shows that General Stoletoffs mission 
was not an impromptu mission, and that the object 
of it was merely to carry into practical effect a long- 
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previously established understanding with Sher Ali/ 
Similar evidence was furnished by Sher AJi’s sub- 
sequent letters both to General EaufiDOLann and to 
the Emperor of Bussia. But of these more will be 
said later on. 

In a Minute dated September 4, 1878, the Viceroy 
wrote: ‘l!7either the withdrawal of the Bussian 
mission nor any assurances on the part of Bussia 
will cancel the fact that a Bussian mission has been 
well received at Kabul, after one from us had been 
refused; and that Bussian officers have had full 
opportunities of instilling into the minds of the Amir 
and his councillors distrust and dislike towards 
England, belief in Bussia’s power and destiny, 
and hopes of assistance against us from that 
country, . . . 

‘ War with Bussia is not a thing to be lightly 
undertaken. The obligation to undertake it for an 
object which might have been attained by other 
means would be most discreditable to our states- 
manship. A British statesman, remembering the 
American war, and the lasting effect which a few 
hostile cruisers have had on America’s commercial 
prosperity, may well hesitate before exposing British 
commerce to the same risks. The contemplation of 
war with Bussia in Central Asia has been forced on 
my mind in the study of the anxious question 
now under consideration. But the more closely I 
contemplate such a catastrophe, the greater is the 
repugnance with which I regard it — a repugnance 
amounting almost to horror. ... I conceive, there- 
fore, that our first object should be to use every 
endeavour to re-establish such relations with the 
Amir as will give us due infiuence in Afghanistan 
and for ever exclude Bussia therefrom ; and that to 
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effect this we must appeal both to his fears aud his 
hopes. ... If it appears that we caimot find ia 
a friendly alliance with the Amir the necessary 
security for our North-West Frontier, we must then 
be prepared to take immediate steps for making 
the security of that frontier independent of him. 
The military measures proposed for this purpose 
have already been indicated. . . . But as it is 
indispensable, both for the security of the mission 
and for the full trial of the pacific policy which is 
its object, that nothing should now be done which 
could in any way be interpreted to indicate hostUe 
intentions on our part, I have withheld my sanction 
from any active preparations. 

‘ It wiU be seen from what has already been said, 
as well as from the smallness of the proposed 
military preparations, that no invasion and subju- 
gation of Afghanistan is contemplated. ... I view 
an invasion of Afghanistan, like a war with Bussia, 
as a measure which may become unavoidable, and 
must therefore be taken into consideration in our 
forecast, but which is only to be resorted to in case 
of absolute necessity, when all others have failed. . . . 
I earnestly hope and trust that we shall be able to 
attain, by peaceable means, a settlement of the 
questions considered in this Minute which shall be 
alike becoming to the dignity of the great British 
Empire, conducive to the security of that part of it 
specially committed to our charge, aud beneficial to 
the neighbouring States concerned.’ 

The British mission was to consist of Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, Major Oavagnari, Major St. John, 
Captain Hammick, and Nazi Syud Ahmed, with an 
escort of 250 sabres, under the command of Lieute- 
nant Colonel Jenkins, of the Guide Corps. Two 
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uatiye noblemen, one Hindu, tbe other Moham- 
medan, the Maharaja Furtab Sing of Jodhpur, and 
Sirdar Obed Allan Khan of Tonk were also attached 
to it. 

The Government of India decided to announce 
the arrival of the mission through a special native 
emissary (the Nawab Ghulam Hasan Ehan), who 
was to leave Peshawur on August 23. On the 21st, 
Death oi however, news was received of the death of Sirdar 
Abdulla Jan AbduUa Jan, the Amir’s heir-apparent. 

The Nawab’s departure was accordingly delayed 
until August 30, when he left Peshawur charged with 
a second letter from the Viceroy to the Amir con- 
doling with His Highness’s bereavement. 

Writing of this event to the Viceroy on August 23, 
Major Cavagnari said : 

‘ The Amir’s embarrassments have been so great 
of late that I should not be at all surprised to hear 
that the death of the hdu-apparent has produced the 
same mental derangement he suffered from after the 
death of his eldest and favourite son, Md. Ali Khan. 
In that case he was stricken with excessive grief on 
account of his real affection for his son. In the 
present instance he will not feel the death of Abdulla 
Jan in the same way, but will be overwhelmed by 
the reflection that aU the trouble he has caused both 
himself and the nation has been of no purpose, and 
that he wUl once more have to decide the question of 
appointiag a successor. It will be regarded as a very 
bad omen, for people have already been drawing 
comparisons between the present state of affairs in 
Kabul and that which immediately preceded the 
dissolution of the Sikh power.’ 

The progress of the native Envoy towards Kabul 
was stopped at Jellalabad by a letter from the Amir 
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teUing liim to remain at Pesb.a'wnr, that TTir Highness 
was unfit to attend to business, and that the matter 
must be deferred until after Bamazan, the month of 
mourning. 

It was conjectured that the true cause of this 
delay lay in the Amir’s desire to receive some com- 
munication fi:om Bussia before sanctioning the 
British mission. 

The Commissioner of Peshawur, under instructions 
from the Government of India, then wrote to the 
Amir’s minister to the effect that the date of depar- 
ture of the British mission was fixed for September 
16 or 17,^ and would not be postponed wheAer the 
native Envoy had or had not by that time waited 
upon His Blghness the Amir. 

The? object of the mission was friendly, and the 
refusal of free passage to it, or interruption or injury 
to its friendly progress, would be regarded as an act 
of hostility. It would not in any case enter Babul 
till after the expiry of the month of Ba.Tnfl.7a.Tn - 
Similar letters were sent to the Afghan authorities at 
Ali Musjid, Dakka, and Jellalabad. 

To these letters there was no direct reply, but, ite Amir 
while dedaring he saw no good in the visit of the 
native Envoy, the Amir gave pel mission to his Council 
to do as they thought best, and thereupon the A fgba.TT 
authorities along the road were instructed not to 
prevent the Envoy passing, but not to say he had 
permission. 

® ‘ The Bussian Envoy is said to have taunted the 
Mustaufi with acting otherwise than in the interests 
of Babul, and the Mustaufi retaliated. This was in 
open durbar. The Bussian Envoy then left for 

^ It WEU9 afterwards ddayed till the Slst. 

* Narrative of Events in Afghamstan, 
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Tashkend with, an escort of one hundred Kabul 
Sowars, saying that he would return in forty days. 

‘ His subordinates remained behind him. . . . The 
Council advised the Amir to see the English Envoy, 
and to decide afterwards what should be done (with 
regard to the British mission), saying that it would 
not be polite to refuse to receive him.’ 

Thus while the Amir had attempted to delay the 
arrival of the Biitish native Envoy at Kabul on 
account of his ill health and sorrow, he was receiving 
in Council members of tlie Eussian mission and con- 
sulting them as to his conduct towards us. 

The Nawab Qhulam Hasan Kliau, acting upon 
instructions from the Commissioner of Peshawur, 
pushed on his journey as fast as he could imd arrivfd 
at Kabul on September 10. He had been well 
treated durbig the journey, and was hospitably 
Soptemberis, received at Kabtd. On the i2tlx he saw the Amir, to 
A a^M MXTeB delivered the Viceroy’s letters. 

On September 17, 18, and 19 letters were 
received from him at Peshawur. These all described 
the Amir as in a bad humour, irritated at the lan- 
guage used towards his officials to the effect that the 
British mission would be forced upon him whether 
he would or not, but implying that if his pleasure 
was consulted and the departure of the Eussians 
awaited he miglit be disposed to receive it. He 
further said ‘ that the Bussians had come with his 
permission though not at his ret^uest, and that his 
country being exposed, and he quite estranged from 
the English, he was obliged to let them come on after 
they had crossed the Oxus; that if the British mission 
advanced at once it would be resisted, but that, if 
conciliatory letters were sent to the Amir and his 

' Nnrntiivo oj KvmtH in AftjhanUitu)^ 
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dignity studied, all might be arranged.’ The Envoy 
contrived to send a separate letter in which he stated 
that his official letters had been dictated by the 
Amir, and that no one was allowed to communicate 
with him. 

The following extract from a letter to the Secre- 
tary of State gives an interesting account of the dis- 
cussions at Kabul between the Amir and his ministers 
relative to the reception of the British mission : 

‘ A man sent by Bukhtiar Khan has just retunied LordLytton 
from Kabul with the following information. The ^ b? ^ ***^ 
early arrival of the British mission has been an- Oetobets 
nounced to tlie Amir by the Mir Aklior ; who asked 
for immediate orders, adding that he was continuing, 
under .previous orders, to do all in his power to 
obstrmst the mission. The Amir sent for the 
Muslniili and 'Wiili Mahomed Khan, and consulted 
them jjrivately. The Mustauli said “ ho had long 
been tr\ ing to persuade Ills Tfigliiiess that the alliance 
with England wa.s more profitable than one with 
Uussia could be ; that, iio Power had ever stopped 
an Envoy even during war; and that it would be 
better to send for the mission and hear what it has 
to say, than bear the blame of refusing it.” 

‘Birdar Wall Mahomed Khan supporttid the 
Mtistaiifi. The Amir said “ ho was so disgtisled with 
the Brit.Lsh Government that he could not bear to 
se<« anyone connec.tcd with it, not even this mission.” 

The Mustauil asked the Amir to give him a certi- 
ficate that such aiul su(:h an official of his had repre- 
sented to him the impropriety of stopping the mission, 
but that he (the Amir) had not agreed with them. 

Such a <‘ertilicate, he said, “ might be of use to lum 
in Uie day of adversity, and they, Ms well-wishers, 
should not be held responsible by the people, for not 
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having understood the state of affairs.” The Amir 
of replied “ very angrily and bitterly ” : “ Perhaps you 

Oetober 8 ■v^ant this certificate from me to show the English.” 

The Mustaufi said : “ He had nothing to do with the 
British Government, and had asked nothing from any 
Government, but that he spoke with a view to the 
welfare of the Amir, who must do as he thought 
best.” The Amir remarked that “to allow the 
mission to come just as the British Government 
wished it to come, was the same to him as if it came 
against his own wishes.” At this moment a letter 
arrived from Mir Afzul Khan (of Eandahar) to the 
effect that, in his opinion, after hearing what was 
going on at EAbul, the Amir had better allow the 
mission to come and receive it with honour, and that 
the Amir should well weigh the demands of both 
the British and Russian Governments before choos- 
ing between them. The Amir remarked that “this 
Sirdar was too old to understand political matters.” 
The Mustaufi returned home in anxiety, remarking 
“ that it was strange that the Amir neither had any 
assurance from Russia, nor any disposition to settle 
his differences with the British Government. Perhaps 
the days of adversity had arrived.” The messenger 
adds : “ The Amir is daily, and most anxiously, expect- 
ing the return of the Russian Envoy. The remainder 
of the Russian mission under two European officers 
is still at Kabul.” ’ 

Lord Lytton comments upon this ; ‘ I cannot, of 
course, vouch for the complete accuracy of the 
above information, but I t hink it was given to our 
messenger by the Mustaufi himself, who is obviously 
unwilling to pull and aink in the same boat with the 
A m ir. According to recent information, of slightly 
earlier date, the Sirdar who took my (stiU unan- 
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swered) letters to the Amir, Xavab Ghulam Hasan, 
■was received at Kabul "without any of the customary 
honours, by special order from the Amir.’ 

In the meantime Sir HeviUe Chamberlain and the 
other officers of the British mission had reached 
Peshawur on September 12. Major Cavagnari had 
been negotiating "with the independent Khyber 
tribesmen for the safe conduct of the mission, and all 
had gone well tiU, on September 14, the commandant 
of the Amir ’s troops at Ali Musjid sent to Pesha'wur to 
summon back to the pass all the Khyberi headmen, 
and they feared to disobey lest their allowance from 
the Amir should be stopped. Sir H e'ville Chamberlain 
wrote to the Afghan commander, Paiz Mahomed, 
that a friendly mission from the British Government 
was about to proceed to Kabul vid the Khyber Pass, 
that any negotiations which had been carried on -with 
the independent tribesmen were for the sole object of 
arranging ■with them for the safe conduct through 
the Khyber Pass, and that they had been given 
clearly to understand that such negotiations were in 
no "way intended to prejudice their relations "with His 
Highness the Amir and the people of ALfghanistan. 
He therefore trusted the assurance would speedily 
reach him that the mission would be safely conducted 
to Dakka, but that if the answer proved other than 
he expected, he would have no alternative but to 
make whatever arrangements might seem to him best 
for carrying out the instructions he had received 
from his Government. 

Faiz Mahomed replied on September 16 that 
the mission could not be allowed to pass "without the 
Amir’s consent, but that the Mir Akhor was expected 
from Kabul "with further orders. 

Hews of the Mir Akhor’s arrival was received on 
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Lord Lytton 
Secretary 
State 


the ISth. of September, but it was reported that his 
object, instead of being of a friendly character, was 
to see that Faiz Mahomed did not flinch from the 
execution of his orders. 

In the opinion of the Viceroy, the time had now 
come to bring the situation to a decisive issue. In 
a letter written to the Secretary of State early in 
October he recapitulates the circumstances which led 
to the advance of Sir Neville Chamberlain’s mission 
as far as Jamrud. ‘ In submitting to you proposals 
for the immediate despatch of a British mission to 
Kabul as a preliminary measure, and the least 
aggressive of those rendered necessary by the Amir’s 
reception of a Eussian mission after ^e repeated 
rejection of an English one, I dwdt specially on the 
necessity of my having authority to insist upon the 
reception of this mission as a sine qud non condition 
of sending it at all. That condition you sanctioned 
officially, giving me the requisite authority early in 
August. Your telegram was sent on August 3. 
Again, on the 13th of the same month, when tele- 
graphing to you further details about the organisation 
and movements of the mission, I took special occasion 
to repeat “I cannot jsropose it unless I have authority 
to insist on it.” To this reiteration of the under- 
standing on which I was acting no objection was 
made or suggested by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The well-understood object of the mission was to 
bring the Amir’s relations with the British and 
Eussian Governments to the earliest and most 
decisive test. Meanwhile, as time went on and my 
letters to the Amir demanding his reception of the 
mission remained unanswered, it became as clear as 
anything could possibly be to Sir NevUle Chamberlain, 
to myself, to our frontier authorities, to the Punjab 
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Government, and to my o'wn Council that the A-mir To Seeretaiy 
was resolved to prevent our bringing matters to a ** 
test v'ith him, and that for this purpose he vrould 
neither receive, nor refuse to receive, our mission ; 
neither say no nor yes to the Viceroy’s request for 
its immediate reception on business declared to be 
urgent and serious, but keep it waiting indefinitely 
on the threshold of his dominions, without any answer 
at aU, while the Eussian mission still remained at 
his capital as a studiously insolent and significant 
advertisement to all India, and all Central Asia, of 
the impunity with which he could slight the friendly 
overtures and brave the long restrained resentment 
of the British Government. Such a position we 
could not possibly accept with either dignity or 
safety. It was rapidly undermining, all along our 
frontier, the confidence of our subjects in our power 
and self-respect. I consequently informed you by 
telegraph, on September 8, that the mission would 
leave Feshawur on September 16. On September 13 
(at a time when I knew by yotu letters that you 
were absent from the India Office), I received the 
following telegram from the India Office; ‘Official 
reply to remonstrance from St. Petersburg on way 
London. Important to receive this before Chamber- 
lain starts.’ It was perfectly obvious that no 
communication from St. Petersburg (especially if it 
were the sort of reply that might be confidently 
predicted to the sort of remonstrance which had 
been made there) could have the smallest practical 
effect upon the previously recognised necessity for 
the mission we were sending the Amir, or the con- 
ditions requisite for maintaining the dignity of that 
mission and our own. It was equally obvious that 
if the es:pected Eussian answer contained a single 
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ToBeoretaiy word that could render expedient any modification 

ot state instructions given to Sir Neville Chamberlain 

for his guidance at Kabul, the modified instructions 
could reach him without difficulty long before his 
mission reached Kabul, if it were allowed to proceed, 
whilst on the other hand they would be useless if 
the mission were not allowed to proceed. Never- 
theless, on receipt of this telegram of September 13, 
and in compliance with it, I delayed the departure 
of the mission from Feshawur from September 16 
till the 21st. But by that time the negotiations 
with the Khyberis (reported in my telegram of the 
17th, and opened with the knowledge of Her 
Majesty’s Government) had reached a point which 
rendered further delay seriously dangerous, and 
indeed practically impossible. Matters stood thus ; 
My letter to the Amir, requesting in civil terms 
that he would issue immediate orders for the proper 
reception of Sir Neville’s mission, had been, as you 
know, accompanied by a friendly letter of condolence 
on the death of the heir-apparent. And this was 
wen known. Now, according to native etiquette, 
letters of condolence are rarely written previous to 
the receipt of letters announciug the bereavement to 
which they refer. But whenever they are so written, 
it is considered as a very special mark of courtesy 
and friendship. On the other hand, to leave un- 
answered, or without an immediate answer, any 
letter of condolence under any circumstances is 
regarded by aU Indian and Afghan Mohammedans as 
an unpardonable affiont. No grief, no pressure of 
business, is considered as sufficient to justify such 
a discourtesy, especially on the part of a reigning 
prince or any person of high rank. So long as the 
Viceroy’s letter of condolence remained unanswered 
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(after reasonable time had been allowed for a reply to To Bwe tary 
it), so long did the British Government and its Envoy 
remain in the eyes of our native subjects and neigh- 
bours suffering under a tolerated af&ont. But it was 
well known aU along the border that, whilst the 
Amir stiU left the Viceroy’s letters unanswered. His 
Highness was actively sending imperative orders of 
some kind to his frontier authorities. It was as 
clear to our subjects and neighbours as it was to 
ourselves, that if these orders were not to receive the 
British mission they must be to oppose it. And no 
farther room was left for doubt as to the nature of 
the orders issued by the Amir when, after receipt of 
them, the first act of Faiz Mahomed and the Mir 
Akhor was to summon away from Peshawar, under 
threats of the Amir’s instant displeasure, the friendly 
Khyberis who were there in negotiation with us^ 

Placed in this position, the Khyberis said to us — 

“ What do you wish us to do ? We don’t wish to 
break with you, or desert, or betray you, if you really 
mean business. We are ready, in proof of our good 
faith, to escort you at once to Ali Musjid, where the 
power of our section ceases, but where you can 
promptly test the real character of the Amir’s orders ; 
and we also undertake to escort you safely back 
again. We know that by so doing we shall incur 
the Amir’s resentment, but we confide in your subse- 
quent protection. What we cannot possibly do, 
however, after the summons we have received, is to 
remain any longer at Peshawar doing nothing, not 
knowing whether you are going to do anything, and 
serving neither you nor the Amir, whilst our families 
and properties remain, in our absence, undefended 
from his authorities.” . . .’ 

In these circumstances Lord Lytton felt that if he 

T 
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did not authorise the mission to advance, and give the 
necessary guarantee to the Mendly tribes, we should 
To ■iiiiiiiiiiii j i irretrievably lose the Khyberis. ‘ I consequently,’ he 
of State continues, ‘ after further consultation with Sir Neville 
Ohamberlam, authorised him to advance the mission 
on the 21st as far as Jamrud, which is in British 
territory, and thence to send forward an officer xmder 
Ehyberi escort to ascertain distinctly from the Amir’s 
authorities at Ali Musjid whether thej' would allow 
the mission to pass, returning at once to Jamrud if 
he received a negative answer. Of this arrangement 
I simultaneously informed you by my detailed tele- 
gram of September 21, wliich explained that any 
subsequent instructions (should they be necessitated 
by the Eussian reply) would reach the mission if it 
advanced beyond Jamrud, any time within the 
following fifteen days before its arrival at Kabul.’ 

The miaeion Khyberis having agreed to escort the 

mission to Ali Musjid, or any nearer point, until it 
s^pteimhet 21 contact with the Amir’s authorities, the 

Envoy’s camp moved out fr*om Peshawur to Jamrud 
early in the morning of September 21. As all 
reports agreed that resistance was intended, it was 
decided that the mission should stand fast, while 
Major Cavagnari, with a small escort, proceeded to 
Ali Musjid and demanded passage. The object of 
thia arrangement was to minimise the loss of prestige 
which a repulse must entail, as, in the words of Sir 
NeviQe Chamberlain, ‘after long warning and con- 
siderable preparation, we could not now move for- 
ward out of our territory and be openly turned back 
without being disgraced in the eyes of India.’ 

Major Accordingly Major Cavagnari, with Lieutenant- 

SSSrf. Colonel P. H. Jenkins, in command of the escort. 
Captain W. Battye, of the Ghiides Cavalry, and twenty- 
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four men, Tvith certain of the Border lOians, advanced 
to vithin a mile of AU Musjid. The ridges beyond 
were held by the Amir’s levies, who threatened to fire 
if anyone approached. Eventually a message was 
received from Faiz Mahomed Ehan to the effect that 
he was about to come to a ruined tower in the bed 
of the stream just below where the party were halted, 
and that on his arrival there he would send for 
Major Cavagnari and three others, and would hear 
anything he had to communicate. 

What followed may best be given in the terms of 
Major Oavagnari’s report of September 22 : 

‘ As it appeared to me that it would have been an Bepoit of 
indignity to have remained and waited until Faiz ooTagnati, 
Mahomed Trhfl.Ti would send for me, as well as to be September 
dictated to as to the number of men that should 
accompany me (it would have been difierent if I had 
been permitted to proceed with my escort to the fort 
of Ali Musjid, when, of course, I would only have 
entered the post with as many men as the officers in 
command chose to admit), I determined to advance 
at once, with as many men as I thought fit to take, 
and endeavour to meet Faiz Mahomed Khan before 
he should reach the spot named by him. 

‘ Accordingly, Colonel Jenkins, myself, and one or 
two of the Guide Cavalry, with some of the Khyber 
headmen and the native gentlemen marginally 
noted, descended without much delay into the bed of 
the stream and advanced to meet Faiz Mahomed Khan. 

A party of A&idis, headed by Abdulla Nur, a Kuki 
Khfil, Afndi Malik, in receipt of special allowances 
from the Amir, attempted to stop me, saying that 
only four persons should advance. I rode past him, 
t ailing Tiim that my mission concerned the Kabul 
officii and that I desired to have no discussion with 
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B^ort of the Afridis. The Malik made no further opposition — 

fv ^ari, in fact, he knew that most of his tribe were with me, 

September 28 j^g himself was only acting a part to save his 
allowances. 

‘After meeting Paiz Mahomed THian and ex- 
changing salutations, I pointed to what I considered 
a suitable place for an interview ; it was a watermill, 
with some trees close by it, and on the opposite side 
of the stream to the spot originally named for the 
place of meeting. Faiz Mahomed Ehan was accom- 
panied by the Naib, or deputy, of the Mir Akhor, a 
considerable number of the AJi Musjid levies, and 
some of the Afridi headmen of the upper vUlageB of 
the Ehyber and their respective followers. 

‘When we had seated ourselves, I conomenced 
the interview by pointing out to Faiz Mahomed 
Khan that he and myself were servants of our 
respective Governments, and had met to carry out 
whatever orders we had received ; so that, whatever 
the result of our meeting might be, there need be 
nothing personal between diim and myself. After the 
Khan had fuUy reciprocated this friendly sentiment, 
I proceeded to state that he was well aware that the 
British Government had decided on sending a friendly 
mission of European British officers, accompanied 
by a suitable escort, to His Highness the Awir of 
Kabul, that the mission was encamped at Jamrud, 
and intended to proceed through the Khyber on 
the following day ; that, in consequence of various 
reports received, I had been deputed by the Govern- 
ment to ascertain from the Amir's officials at Ali 
Musjid whether they had received instructions or 
were prepared to guarantee the safe passage and 
proper treatment of the mission during its journey 
to Kabul or not ; and I hoped that, if there was any 
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latitude for iudependent actiou iu the orders he had Report of 
received from Elabul, he would do all he could caragnaii, 
towards an amicable adjustment of affairs between the Ssptenibet 
two G-ovemments. Eaiz Mahomed Khan replied 
that he had every desire to act in a friendly manner, 
and that, actuated by such motives, he had allowed 
Nawab Ghulam Hasan Khan to proceed without 
any detention, but that his action in this respect had 
met with disapproval fi:om the Kabul Durbar ; that if 
he had not been friendly disposed he would not have 
consented to the present interview or have restrained 
his levies from firing on my party; that he had 
received no orders from the Amir to let the mission 
pass his post; and that, without such orders, he 
could not let it proceed; but that if the mission 
would only wait for a few days he would commu- 
nicate wilii Kabul and ask for orders. I replied 
that my orders were distinct, and that I was in- 
structed to say that the mission would advance on 
the next day unless I received a reply from the 
Amir’s officials that its advance would be opposed ; 
and I begged the Kha.n not to take upon himself 
such a heavy responsibility as to say he would 
oppose the advance of the British mission, unless 
his orders were dear and distinct in the matter ; for, 
whatever his reply was, it would be considered as 
that of the Amir of Kabul. Eaiz Mahomed Khan 
replied that he was only a sentry, and had no 
regular troops but only a few levies ; but that such 
as his orders were he would carry them out to the 
best of his ability, and that, unless he received orders 
from Kabul, he could not let the mission pass his 
post. I rejoined to this, that it did not signify what 
the actual strength of his post was, as the mission 
was a friendly one and bent on peaceful objects ; 
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Bqsortot and I again urged him not to take such a grave 
responsibility if he had any option in the matter. 

Bqrtember 23 g-g replied that it was a very heavy matter for him 
to decide upon ; as, on the one hand, he could not 
act without orders hrom ETabul, while, on the other 
hand, he was told that his reply would be considered 
as that of the Amir of Kabul. He then began with 
much warmth to question the friendly intentions of 
the British Q-overnment, by stating that it was not 
a sign of Mendship for the British authorities to 
negotiate direct with the Ehyber tribes, who were 
subjects of the Amir of Kabul and in receipt of 
allowances from that ruler, and induce them to 
escort Hawab Ghulam Hasan and also some 
British officers (meaning my party), without the 
Amir’s permission. I replied that there was no 
cause for dissatisfaction in what had been done in 
the matter. It was never anticipated that a friendly 
mission would have met with any opposition, as such 
missions are never opposed in any civilised country ; 
and that the arrangements made with the Airidis 
were merely to induce them to undertake the safe 
conduct ( ‘ hadragga ’ ) of a peaceably disposed 
mission, which every independent Pathan tribe has a 
right to undertake in its own country. 

‘ Paiz Mahomed Khan continued with increasing 
warmth to allude to the subject, and there was an 
uneasy sort of murmuring amongst the people around, 
which appeared to me — and, as I afterwards ascer- 
tained, the same idea occurred to Colonel Jenkins and 
to some of the native gentlemen with me — to indicate 
that if the discussion was any longer prolonged the 
movement alluded to might assume a more decided 
form, which might possibly be one which our small 
party could not deal with in a suitable manner. I 
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therefore interrupted the Zhan by sapng that the Bepoit of 
subject was one which it did not behove subordinates 
to discuss, and that, if the Amir considered what had September as 
been done as a grievance, I had no doubt that the 
British Government would give him a suitable answer. 

I then asked the Khan for the last time if I correctly 
understood him to say that, if the British mission 
advanced as intended on the following day, he would 
oppose it by force ; and he replied that such would 
be the case. I then got up and shook Faiz 
Mahomed by the hand, and assured him that I had 
no unfriendly feelings against him personally, and 
that I hoped to meet him again on some future occa- 
sion. I then turned to the native gentlemen who 
were with me, and asked them if they did not con- 
sider a dear and decisive answer had been given ; 
and they replied that it was so. 

* In fact, there was scarcely any necessity for an 
interview to settle this point, as the hostile prepara- 
tions made by the All Musjid garrison on seeing my 
party approach — ^notwithstanding that my object in 
coming and the small strength of my escort had 
been communicated to and received by the com- 
mandant of the fort and the Amir’s representative, 

Mir Akhor — ^would ordinarily have been quite suf- 
ficient to indicate predetermined afront and insult ; 
and, I believe, that with any other of the Amir’s 
officials but Faiz Mahomed Khan, who from frst 
to last has behaved in a most courteous manner and 
very favourably impressed both Colonel Jenkins and 
myself, a collision of some kind would have taken 
place. The general belief is that Faiz Mahomed 
Khan was acting under the direct orders of the Mir 
Akhor, who had been purposely deputed by the Amir 
to supervise Faiz Mahomed ]^an’8 management of 
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t]ie Kliyber affairs, and to see that, without orders to 
the contrary, he checked the advance of the British 
mission. I have no doubt that Faiz Mahomed 
Khan softened down a great deal of the insult that 
was intended, though, short of actual collision, it is 
impossible to imagine what more could be done to 
effect the Amir’s object.’ 

Colonel Jenkins, in his report to the military 
secretary of the Envoy, thus described the close of the 
interview : 

‘Major Cavagnari said to the Sirdar: “We are 
both servants, you of the Amir of Bfabul, I of the 
British Government. It is no use for us to discuss 
these matters. I only came to get a straight answer 
from you. Will you oppose the passage of the 
mission by force ? ” 

‘ The Sirdar said : “ Tes, I will ; and you may 
take it as kindness, and because I remember friend- 
ship, that I do not fire upon you for what you have 
done already.” After this we shook hands and 
mounted our horses ; and the Sirdar said again, “ You 
have had a straight answer.” ’ ^ 

The advance party at once rejoined the camp at 
Jamrud, and the mission returned to Feshawur. A 
letter was sent to Eaiz Mahomed intimating that his 
reply was understood to be dictated by the Amir of 
Kabul, and instructions were despatched (September 
22) to the Nawab Ghulam Hasan immediately to 
take leave of His Highness, Sir Neville Chamberlain’s 
mission was formally dissolved, full aid and protec- 
tion, if necessary, being guaranteed to the l^yberi 
tribes who had given a passage to Major Cavagnari. 
The Punjab Government was at the same time 
directed to instruct the frontier officers to lose no time 
^ NivrraHve of Svmis in Afghamigtcm. 
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and spare no efforts to detach from all political con- 
nection with the Afghan Q-ovemment those indepen- 
dent tribes lying outside the northern portion of the 
border, whom it was most important, ei^er upon poli- 
tical or military grounds, to bring permanently under 
our induence, to the exclusion of that of the Amir. 

The view taken by Sir Neville Chamberlain of what 
had passed was expressed with emphasis. Writing 
to the Viceroy immediately afterwards, he said : 

‘No man was ever more anxious than I to 
preserve peace and secure friendly rdations, and it 
was only when I plainly saw the Amir’s fixed inten- 
tion to drive us into a comer that I told you we 
must either sink into the position of merely obeying 
his behests on all points or stand on our rights and 
risk a rupture. Nothing could have been more dis- 
tinct, nothing more humiliating to the dignity of the 
British Crown and nation ; and I believe that, but for 
the decision and tact of Cavagnari, at one period of 
the interview the lives of the British officers and 
native following were in considerable danger.’ 

There can be no doubt, indeed, that the British 
officer was in some danger, for the Afghan soldiers 
had begun to pull back their sleeves in the peculiar 
manner that goes before handling of swords. 

No precaution had been neglected to ensure 
the success of this mission. ‘ Our Envoy,’ writes the 
Viceroy, ‘was specially selected with a view to his 
conciliatory character, his pacific principles, his 
personal acquaintance and sympathy with the Amir. 
The Envoy’s escort was carefully confined to the 
minimum of troops absolutely necessary to protect 
through a wild intervening tract of country the 
baggage of the Envoy and the costly gifts he was 
charged to present to the Amir. 
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vieerofe ‘The total number was only 200 men. It was 

therefore numerically weaker than the escort attri- 

ToSewetai? buted by our information to the Eussian mission, 

Oot^er’s and certainly weaker than the customary escort of 
any Asiatic prince or minister proceeding on a 
similarly peaceful mission of State to a friendly 
Court. It was neither preceded nor accompanied 
by any hostile demonstration or military preparation. 
So amdous was I to avoid even the faintest appear- 
ance of a military threat, that pending the ascertained 
result of the mission I stopped the customary relief 
movement, necessary at that season for the health of 
our troops at frontier stations, and would not even 
allow a baggage animal to stir. In adopting and 
following out this course, however, one great practical 
difficulty (which had been clearly foreseen from the 
first) was how to counteract the Amir’s invariable 
policy of evasion and delay. The waiting game 
was one which, unless some check was put upon it, 
he could continue to play against us ad mfiminim. 
Unless we could bring matters to a definite issue, 
the situation which our mission was to represent as 
intolerable might have been prolonged, arid the 
settlement of affairs my letter to the Amir had 
declared to be urgent might have been with impunity 
evaded ad Uhitum; whEe the British Government 
remained with all India and Central Asia the specta- 
tors of its ludicrous and discreditable performance, 
dancing attendance on the will and pleasure of a 
weak and insolent barbarian prince. It was for this 
reason that I represented to Lord Oranbrook the 
futility of sending to Kabul any mission at all, unless 
I was permitted to insist on its reception. The 
mission, however, never advanced an inch beyond 
British territory. Nor was it until after repeated 
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delays, wliicli stretched patience to the verge of not 
merely pusillanimity, hut of imprudence, and which 
if prolonged would have alienated from us the Budni 
tribes, whose friendship had been secured, and 
rendered practically impossible the peaceful advance 
of the mission to the Amir’s frontier, whilst seriously 
increasing the difficulty and extent of any subsequent 
military measures for the protection of our own 
frontier, that matters were at last brought to a 
definite issue at All Musjid, a small fort not in 
Afghan territory, as the English Press seems to 
suppose, but in ind^mdent Afridi territory, which 
has been quite recently occupied by the Amir’s 
authorities under the conditional permission of the 
Government of India, and in virtue of pecuniary 
arrangements with the independent tribes.’ 

After the repulse of his mission at Ah. Musjid 
Sir ITeville Chamberlain asked some native notables 
(old friends of his) at Peshawar what they and the 
natives on the border thought of it. They rephed ; 
‘It is doubtless a studied and great afiront to the 
British Government, but not greater than the 
Amir’s omission to answer the Viceroy’s letter of con- 
dolence, for amongst us (natives) such an omission 
is one of the greatest insults one man can offer 
another.’ 

Sir N. ChmrA&thin . — ‘ Well, what do the people 
about here say, and what do you think we shall now 
do?’ 

The Notables (after much hesitation and press- 
ing) — ‘ Well, Sahib, to say the truth, the people say 
and we think that you will do nothing I ’ 

In the telegram acknowledging the receipt of 
the information of the repulse of the mission the 
Secretary of State raised no objection to the course 
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which, the Govenmaent of Tniiia. had deemed it 
necessary to take under his previous sanction of its 
proposals. 

On September 23 the Viceroy wrote to Lord 
Oranbrook of the measures which he now proposed 
to adopt. 

To Lord ‘I fully Understand and personally sympathise 

Sir Neville Chamberlain’s irritation at the 
humiliating position in which he has been placed. 
But the sacrifice of his personal dignity was essentially 
necessary pro hono publico. Ever since the Feshawur 
Conference, I have been convinced that, even long 
previous to that date, the Amir (thanks to the un- 
corrected prosecution of the Lawrence-Gladstone 
policy) was irretrievably alienated from us. But no 
one else shared that conviction, nor was I permitted 
to act on it. The mot dHordre was to describe and 
treat the Amir as an honoured £dend, whose humours, 
however capricious and inconvenient, were to be 
scrupulously respected. When action of some kind 
was at last forced upon us by his reception of the 
Bussian mission, had I entrusted the conduct of our 
own mission to anyone in India except Sir Neville 
Chamberlain the failure of that mission would have 
been xunversaJly ascribed to my own rash departure 
from the principles of the established Punjab policy, 
or to the ineptitude of my selected agent. This, I 
trust, is now impossible. The afiront offered to ^e 
British Government, in the person of Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, is certainly not greater than any of the 
numerous afironts tacitly accepted from the Amir by 

The Amii’s the British Government during the last seven years. 

ijie only difference is that this particular affront is 

teveaied the first of the series which it has been impossible 
to conceal from the British public. You will observe 
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in the enclosed correspondence that Chamberlain, To Lord 
naturally reluctant to participate conspicuously in w ' ' 
the reception of an apparently inevitable a&ont, 
wanted to break off negotiations with the Amir with- 
out leaving Peshawur ; and that I instructed bim to 
move his mission to Jamrud, an advanced post 
within our frontier, which I knew to be safe in any 
eventuality as soon as Cavagnari had secured the 
Ehyberi escort. My motive for this instruction is 
obvious. Had relations with the Amir been broken 
off without any ov&rt act of hostility on his part, our 
public would never have imderstood the cause of the 
rupture, and we should have been placed in a very 
embarrassing position. The Amir’s policy was to 
make fools of us in the sight of aU Central Asia and 
aU India, without affording us any pretext for active 
resentment. My object was naturally to force the 
Amir either to change his policy, or to reveal it in 
such a manner as must make the public a partner 
with the Government in the duty of counteracting it. 

And I feel thankful to have effected this object with- 
out loss of life. 

‘ Thus far I think we have made no false move in 
the game, and if Cavagnari succeeds in his negotia- 
tions with the Xhyberis, we have taken, and the 
Amir will (by bad play) have lost, the first trick. 

‘ The second rubber now opens ; and I think we 
begin it with the odd trump in our hands. Ordinary 
diplomatic action is, of course, exhausted, and we 
must immediately adopt other measures.’ 

For those other measures Lord Ly tton was folly uontaj? um 
prepared; he had already stated what they should 
be. His aim was 'by means of immediate com- 
bined political and military pressure, simultaneously 
exerted at every point’ to secure ‘with the least 
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possible cost and inconvenience to ourselves, one or 
other of the two following results; — (1) The un- 
conditional submission of the Amir; or (2) his 
deposition and the disintegration of his kingdom.’ 
Military operations of a certain kind were, he now 
recognised, ‘absolutely necessary,’ and he at once 
sanctioned their immediate preparation. But he 
laid stress on the point that ‘ military preparations 
should be iindertaken only in support, and not in 
supersession of political pressure, for which all the 
conditions were now peculiarly favourable.’ He 
moreover considered ‘ that we should spare no effort 
to convince the Afghan people that our quarrel was 
with the Amir, who had deliberately forced it on us, 
and not with them\ thus, if possible, isolating the 
Amir from bis people, instead of uniting his people 
with him in a national opposition to our movements.’ 

He proposed within a month to reinforce Quettah 
with 6,300 men and twenty-seven guns, but not to 
move a man beyond it in the direction of Handahar 
till experience had shown that the political effect of 
so large a force at Quettah itself was not adequate 
to effect the requisite pressure in the direction of 
Western Afghanistan. While Handahar was thus 
threatened from Quettah, a force of 4,000 men with 
twdve guns would assemble at Thull, and from 
thence advance and take up a strong position in the 
Kurum Talley, thus indirectly threatening Kabul and 
JeUalabad. These lines of attack were sdected as 
including all the advanced positions which the 
Government were determined to hold permanently. 

The Yiceroy proposed that certain political 
measures diould accompany these military operations. 

Major Cavagnari was actively engaged in nego- 
tiations with all the Ehyber' tribes and with the 
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MoLmunds with the object of ‘promptly and perma- 
nently detaching them from the Amir.’ With regard 
to other tribes, the Punjab Government, under orders 
from the Yiceroy, instructed its frontier oflScers to 
prepare for the appearance of a British force at ThuU 
and its immediate advance into the Kurum Valley, by 
completing arrangements with the Kurum tribes, as 
well as with the Waziris. Lord Lytton also instructed 
Major Sandeman to ascertain from the Ghilzais what 
they were prepared and able to do ; and ‘ if proper 
hostages were given, and he deemed it safe, to 
authorise Major Browne to return with the chief of 
the disadected clan now at Quettah to the Ghilzai 
country, and thence report on the conditions under 
which this important tribe can be further utilised ’ 
Major Sandeman was simultaneously instructed to 
lose no time in concluding arrangements with the 
Kakar Pathans for placing under our complete 
control the shortest and most important of the 
alternative routes to Quettah which runs through 
their country. The Viceroy also proposed to open 
direct and indirect communications with the influen- 
tial Sirdars at Blabul, for the purpose of convincing 
them that our quarrel was with the Amir, and not 
with his Sirdars or subjects. 

These proposals were telegraphed to the Secretary 
of State on September 26, and acknowledged by Lord 
Cranbrook on October 1 in a tdegram despatched 
after consultation with the Prime Munster and con- 
taining these words : 

‘Measures proposed in your telegram of Sep- 
tember 26 are approved. Further proposals, if any, 
should be reported by telegraph.’ 

It was due to the assistance and courage of the 
Khyberis that the British Mission ever reached Ali 
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Musjid, or returned from it in safety. They thereby, 
however, incurred the resentment of the Amir, and 
consequently appealed to us to afford them protection 
against his revenge. 

Sir ITeviUe Chamberlaia had assured them ‘ that 
the British Gk)vemment would send its last soldier 
and spend its last rupee before it would allow any 
one of them to suffer unavenged the smallest injury 
from the Amir or his authorities.’ Ali Musjid, in 
the meantime, in the heart of their pass, was in the 
hands of the Amir’s troops, and they offered, as proof 
of good faith, to attack it themselves on condition 
that we came to their assistance if they were repulsed. 
While negotiations were proceeding the garrison of 
Ali Musjid was reinforced by the Amir’s troops, and 
thus placed beyond the power of capture by the 
unassisted tribesmen. At the same time the house 
of the head Malik of the tribe was burnt by the 
Amir’s people. 

Dealings vith The Yiceroy considered that this was an injury 

fee^^ ber Were pledged to avenge promptly ; that, 

moreover, if we hesitated to expel the Afghans from 
the Ehyber with the tribesmen, the pass would be 
irretrievably lost to us, for that the Ehybeiis en 
massej disgusted at our want of faith, would go over 
to the Amir. 

He was therefore in favour of placing a regiment 
of Guides and a mountain battery from Kohat at 
Major Cavagnari’s and Colonel JenMns’ disposal, and 
intrusting to him the task of surprising Ali Musjid 
and taking it by storm. 

Sir Neville Chamberlain, who was in Government 
House at Simla and suffering from an attack of 
Feshawur fever, was opposed to this scheme, and 
on hearing that the Viceroy had sanctioned it the 
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Goverumeiit at home telegraphed a somewhat alarmed 
and reluctant assent. The Viceroy’s object was to 
convince the tribes of the Khyber at once of our loyal 
support, and to expel the Afghans from the fort 
rapidly by a coup de main^ not as part of our general 
military operations, but in order to restore it into the 
hands of the tribesmen, who would hold it themselves 
against the Amir. The execution of the scheme, 
however, was stopped by news of the still stronger 
reinforcements of the fort by the Amir, and as 
soon as it became clear that it could no longer be 
taken by a small force the Viceroy abandoned the 
attempt. 

With reference to this, in a letter to Major 
Oavagnari, the Viceroy wrote: ‘I feel that the OB\agnMi 
only awkwardness of our position is in reference to 
the Khyber tribes, which your able and successful 
negotiations have detached from the Amir ; and that 
upon you must unavoidably fall the delicate and 
difEcult daily task of minimising to the utmost the 
awkwardness of this position. 

think, first, that you may tell the friendly 
Khyberis, without hesitation, that the course of our 
quarrel with the Amir may be long or short 
according to circumstances, but that the end of it is 
certain, and that when the score is finally settled 
the Khyber Pass will most certainly not be allowed 
to remain in the hands of His Highness, or ever 
again to fall into them. It is, therefore, for the 
Kliyberis to consider betimes their future interests in 
reftirence to this settled determination on the part of 
the Kritish Glovernment, even though the enforcement 
of it may be long delayed. The result is not a question 
of power, for our power as compared with that of 
the Amir is overwhelming ; it is merely a question 

tr 
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of time and convenience. Second^ for any injury 
meanwhile sufiered by individual Eliyberis full 
compensation should of course be promptly given 
them. I should hardly think such in^vidual injuries 
to be niunerous, for I cannot think the Amir’s 
authorities will find it in their interests to harass the 
Ehyberis systematically, nor is it probable that they 
will venture far beyond AJi Musjid in any direction 
for that purpose.’ 

Amii’aMpiy On October 19 the Kawab Ghulam Hasan 
returned from Kabul, bringing with him the reply 
of the Amir to the Viceroy’s letter of August 14. 

‘ From the Amir’s answer to my letter announcing 
the mission,’ writes Lord Lytton, ‘which has now 
at last been received (and wliich, whilst expressing 
no desire and fixing no time to receive the mission, 
leaves wholly unnoticed the insult publi(‘ly offered to 
the British Government in the person of its Envoy), 
it is clear that, had we bcsen content to await this 
answer at Peshawar, it would have left us pretdsely 
as we were two months before, and still obliged us 
either to go on waiting for further answers to further 
uninvited communications or else advance without, 
permission and be repulsed. In the former ca8(« the 
mission must have been postponeil till the spring, 
and during the whole of tlie present winter the only 
practical facts placed palpal>ly befons Ihe eyes of all 
our Asiatic subjects and neighbours would have been 
the Amir’s public alliance with ilussia, his public 
hostility to us, and our publicly passive acceptation 
of both.’ 

rojo Amir’s The Viceroy at this time saw nm<*h of the Nawab, 

Sritiidi arrived from Kabul. Aetsording to him 

Oovommont the Amir described the Viceroy as the mere servant 
of half a dozen Sahibs in ■Ix)udon who <‘onstitule th«} 
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durbar of a woman, and are themselves practically 
the mere servants of a large number of small Sirdars 
who call themselves a Parliament, whereas, he added, 

‘ I and the Czar of Eussia are kings and can do what 
we like.’ 

Lord L 3 ^ton waited with the utmost anxiety the 
consent of the Government at home to commence 
military operations, for if our troops did not cross 
the border before the end of November, the passes 
would become impracticable for six months. 

Mr. (now Sir) Alfred Lyall was then Foreign M*.Lyan 
Secretary. He wrote on this subject to the Viceroy 
with emphasis. ‘ The strongest motives for im- 
mediate action appear to be political, and these I 
think irresistible, so irresistible that I can hardly 
bdieve any natural impediments could possibly 
justify our deferring action untE the spring. To sit 
idle on the threshold of Afghanistan untE next spring 
would in my opinion be almost too ruinous a policy 
to be even mentioned ; we shoiEd lose the tribes, lose 
our reputation, and give the A-mir the immense 
prestige of having defied us for a whole season of 
campaigning I cannot believe that the Cabinet 
would be even thinking of such a policy.’ 

The Government of India now asked the sanction 
of the Government at home to the foEowing 
measures : 

1. The immediate issue of a manifesto defining 
our cause of offence, declaring our friendly disposi- 

tion towards the Afghan people and our reluctance to Oovemmant 
interfere in their internal affairs, and fixing the sole 
responsibility on the Amir. 

2. The immediate expulsion of the Amir’s troops 
from the Ehyber, and the permanent occupation of 
the entire pass up to Dakka. 
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3. The simultaneous occupatiou of the Kurum 
Valley far enough to threaten Zabul and JeUalabad 
in that direction also. 

4. An advance from Quettah to the neighbourhood 
of Kandahar and the annihilation of any force the 
Amir can be tempted to oppose to us at that point. 

The Government at home, however, did not con- 
sider that matters were ripe for taking all the above 
steps. They were of opinion that a locus posnitenticB 
should be allowed to the Amir ; that, before crossing 
the frontier, a demand, in temperate language, should 
be made for an apology and acceptance of a per- 
manent British mission within the Afghan territory ; 
that a reply should be demanded withm a time 
sufficient for the purpose ; and that, meanwliile, the 
massing of troops should be continued. 

Accordingly, on November 2 the following ulti- 
matum, of which the terns were first approved 
by the Home Government, was delivered to Kaiz 
Mahomed, at Ali Musjid, a duplicate being sent by 
post : 

‘ I have received and read the letter which you 
have sent me by the hands of my Sirdar. It will be 
in your recollection that immediately on my ai’rival in 
India I proposed to send you a friendly mission, for 
the purpose of assuring you of the good will of the 
British Government, and of removing those past mis- 
understandings to which you have frequently alluded. 

‘After leaving this ])roposal long unanswered, 
you rejected it, on the grounds that you could not 
answer for the safety of any Europeiui Envoy in your 
country, and that the reception of a British missiem 
noight afibrd Bussia a pretext for forcing you to 
receive a Bussiiui mission. Such refusal to receive; a 
friendly mission was contrary to the practice of allied 
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States, yet the British Government, unwilling to 
embarrass you, accepted your excuses. 

‘ Nevertheless you have now received a Eussian 
Envoy at your capital, at a time when a war was 
believed to be imminent in which England and 
Eussia would have been arrayed on opposite sides, 
thereby not only acting in contradiction to the 
reasons asserted by you for not receiving a British 
mission, but giving to your conduct the appearance 
of being actuated by motives inimical to the British 
Government. 

‘ In these circumstances the British Government, 
remembering its former friendship with your father 
and still desiring to maintain with you amicable 
relations, determined to send, after such delay as the 
domestic affliction you had suiTered rendered fitting, 
a mission to you under tlie charge of Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, a trusted and distinguished officer of 
the Clovermnent who is personally known to you ; the 
escort attached to his mission, not exceeding 200 men, 
was mucli less numerous tlian tliat which accompanied 
you into British territory, and was not more than 
was necessary for the dignity of my Envoy. Such 
missions are customary between friendly neighbouring 
States, and are never refused except when hostility is 
intended. 

* I despatched, by a trusted messenger, a letter 
informing you that the mission credited to you was 
of a friendly character, that its business was urgent, 
aud that it must proceed without delay. 

‘Nevertheless you, having received my letter, 
did not heailale to instruct your authorities on the 
frontier to repel the mission by force. For tins act 
of enmity and indignity to the Empress of India, in 
the person of her Envoy, your letter affords no 
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explanation or apology, nor does it contain any 
answer to my proposal for a full and frank under- 
standing between our two Governments. 

‘In consequence of this hostile action on your 
part, I have assembled Her Majesty’s forces on 
your frontier, but I desire to give you a last oppor- 
tunity of averting the calamities of war. 

‘ For this it is necessary that a full and suitable 
apology be offered by you in writing, and tendered 
on British territory by an offujer of sufficient rank. 

‘Furthermore, us it luis been found impossible 
to maintsun satisfiustory relations between the two 
States unless tlio British Govenuneut is aderiuately 
represented itL Afglianistan, it will be necessary that 
you should consent to re.ceuve a permanent British 
mission within your territory. 

‘ It is further essential that you should undertiikc 
that no injury shall be done to the trilxis who acted 
as guides to my mission, and that reparation shall be 
made for any damage they have suffered from you ; 
and if any injury Imj done by you to them, the British 
Government will at once tak(5 steps to protcict them. 

* Ihdess these conditions are at*<!epti*d fully and 
plainly by you, and your accept ance received by me 
not later than November 20, f shall be (jompelled tt) 
consider your iut.entioTis as hostile, and to treat you 
as a declared enemy of tint British ( Government.' ‘ 

On November 5 instructions were sent from 
England to the Viceroy to the effect tliat in the event 
of no answer, or an unfavourable answer, being re- 
ceived to the above message, the Amir must be treated 
as had been threatened, and that operations were to 
be commentjed on November 21. 

* Narrative of UvenHM in A/glianistaftn 
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To Viscouni Cranhrooh 

[Fri/oate^ * Lahore : November 21, 1878. 

‘ My dear Lord Oranbrook , — Jacta est alea I The 
Amir has not condescended to make any reply at 
all to our ultimatum. The latest hour fixed for the 
duration of the time within which his answer to it 
would be awaited, and if received considered, 
expired, strictly speaking, at sunset yesterday, the 
20th. For the Mohammedan day ends at sundown. 
It was not, however, till 10 f.m. last night that I 
received from Peshawur, by telegraph, a message — 
which had been delayed in its transmission from 
Jamrud by the darkness and defective signalling — 
that no communication from the Amir had been 
received at our outposts. On receipt of this message, 
orders were issued to the generals commanding the 
Khyber,^ Kurum, ^ and Quettak ^ columns to cross 
the frontier and advance at daybreak this morning. I 
have since heard from Peshawur of the commencement 
of operations in the Khyber, and probably before the 
mail leaves Lahore this evening I shall receive some 
further information as to their progress. Meanwhile 
the delay of the last month has not been wasted. 
For last night the negotiations in which I have, 
employed it were satisfactorily closed by the signa- 
ture of a wiitten agreement between Major Gavagnari 
and the representatives of all the Ehyber tribes, in 
which the tribes, detaching themselves from the 
Amir’s authority, bind themselves to place the con- 
trol of the pass under the management of the 
Government of India, on terms similar to those of 
the Mackeson Pass administration. The Mir Akhor 
has sent word to the Amir that, if the IBriiish forces 
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move, his position in Ali Musjid will be untenable, 
and he and his whole garrison must be massacred 
unless promptly withdrawn or reinforced. Hut, so 
far as I can ascertain, the Amir has not made any 
response to this appeal.’ 

On the day that our troops crossed the frontier 
a proclamation was issued by the Viceroy to the 
Sirdars and people of Afghanistan, referring to the 
history of the past which had led to the present crisis, 
and declaring that the British Government had no 
quarrel and desired none with the Sirdars and people 
of Afghanistan, and that upon the Amir Sher Ali 
alone rested the responsibility of having exchanged 
the friendship for the hostility of the Empress of 
India. 

The campaign is described in a despatch to 
the Secretary of State from which extracts are 
quoted : — 

‘The force operating on the Khyber line was 
commanded by General Sir Samuel Browne ; whose 
instructions were to capture Ali Musjid, expel the 
Amir’s garrisons from the Khyber, and occupy Lundi 
Kotal, Dakka, or such other point as might be found 
most convenient at the head of the Pass. . . . ’ On 
the morning of November 21 he entered the Khyber 
and attacked the fort of Ali Musjid. 

‘The fire of the fort was well sustained and 
directed ; and the defence made by the garrison of 
Ali Musjid for several hours was creditable to its 
spirit. But the position, having been turned during 
the night, was precipitately abandoned by tlxe enemy 
with the loss of all his guns, stores and camp 
equipage. Several of the fugitives were captured by 
our troops, and the remainder were plundered and 
dispersed by the Afridis. Sir Samuel Browne met 
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with no further resistance on his march to Dakka, 
which he held unmolested for some weeks ; but, this 
position being found inconvenient for the lengthened 
occupation of so large a force, the deneral pu^ed 
beyond it in the month of December, and occupied 
JeUalabad, without resistance; receiving there the 
unconditional submission of the local officials, and 
their request for British protection. No attempt was 
made by the Amir’s army, at any subsequent period, 
to resist the advance of the British troops on this line 
of operations.’ 

In a private letter to Lord Cranbrook^ the 
Viceroy tells how in the captured camp of Ali Musjid 
were found ‘ numerous proclamations by the Amir 
calling on all Mussulmans in our service to desert 
and oppose us in the cause of their religion. The 
prisoners taken in the Khyber had also each a 
small pocket Koran, with all the ferocious passages 
officially marked for their daily study by order 
of the Amir. The Afghan officer taken at Ali 
Musjid was by my orders sent to Lahore, where 
he is being very well cared for. Sir Neville 
Chamberlain interrogated him yesterday. He is 
very young — ^barely twenty years of age ; says his 
regiment was entirely composed of boys, being one 
of four different regiments recently raised for the 
late heir-apparent, Abdullah Jan. He declares that 
the Amir’s troops in the Khyber were nearly starved. 
Asked to what the sudden death of Abdullah Jan 
was commonly attributed in Afghanistan, he replied : 
“ God’s judgment on the Amir for forcing every 
youth in the country to do military service, to the 
great affliction of his parents.” It is reported that 
most of the other Afghan officers who, escaping 
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from Ali Musjid, returned to Kabul, have been blown 
away £roni guns by the Amir. Overtures from 
many quarters have already been made to Gavagiiar] 
for the deposition of Sher Ali. But I have wanic'd 
Tiim by telegraph to be most careful to discourage 
promptly all such suggestions, as I gather tliat it is 
the possible wish of Her Majesty’s Government lo 
come to terms with the Amir if possible.’ 

The line to which the Government attached innst 
importance was that of the Kurum, ‘ The Amir,’ 
Despatoh wrote Lord Lytton, ‘ could scarcely fail to pei’('.«ive 
June, 1879 aUowed a British force, advancing on this 

line, to reach the Shutargardan in full strength, 
both Kabul and Ghuzni would remain coniplufely 
at its mercy. It was, therefore, probable that Ihc 
strongest resistance to our advance would be mmlc 
by His Highness at some point in the Upper Kurum 
Valley, where his troops would command positions 
of great strength, easy to hold, and very diffujult lo 
attack. It was equally probable that, if Sher AH’s 
army were thoroughly beaten here, its defeat would 
immediately be felt in the very heart of his powiir, 
which must be more severely shaken by the loss of a 
battle in the Kurum than by a similar disaslcr in 
any other part of his dominions. Our object, there- 
fore, in despatching a force to the Kurum, was 
to defeat and disperse any Afghan army which 
might be found there, and to seize with the utmost 
rapidity a position directly menacing Kabul and 
Ghuzni, but without advancing beyond the Shutar- 
gardan. This force was entrusted to the coimnand 
of General Boberts.’ 

On the same day that General Sir Samuel 
Browne entered the Khyber, General Boberts entered 
the Lower Kurum Vhiley, and occupied, without 
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opposition, tlie headquarters of the district, replac- 
ing the Amir’s oflBcials hy his own He found the 
people of this district willing to submit to his 
authority and furnish provisions for the supply of 
his troops. Continuing his advance into the Upper 
Zurum Valley, Q-eneral Eoberts there encountered a 
large Afghan force, established in a position of great 
strength, strongly armed with well-posted artillery, 
on the ridge of the Feiwar Zhotal, which conoman^ 
the valley on one side of it, and the road on the 
other, towards the Shutargardan. 

English readers are already familiar with the 
story of the engagement which then took place, but, 
for the sake of its great narrative interest, the 
following account may be quoted. 


OccupatiQii of 
Kcrum Valley 


* It was,’ wrote Lord Eoberts himself,^ ‘ indeed a formi- AoBount of 
dable position — a great deal more formidable than I had the engage- 
expected — on the summit of a mountain rising abruptly “pperKuram 
2,000 feet above us, and only approachable by a narrow. Valley 
steep and rugged path, flanked on either side by pre- 
cipitous spurs jutting out like huge bastions, from which 
an overwhelming fire could be brought to bear on the 
assaflants. The mountain on the enemy’s right did not 
look much more promising for moving troops, and I could 
only hope that a way might be found on their left by which 
their flank could be turned. The country, however, in 
that direction was screened from view by spurs covered 
with dense forests of deodar.’ 


® The British force 'was now in a situation 
resembling that of Marmont’s army at the foot of the 
Busaco heights, "with the difference that Marmont 
had made his first attack and had failed utterly. 
Eoberts sent out officers to explore the hills in search 
of a path by which the enemy’s left might be turned 

1 Forty-one Yetws m Indna^ voL ii, p. 188. 


I 
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and when, to his great relief, it was found, he made 
a night march through stony watercourses and over 
rough hills to another point upon the ridge occupied 
by the Afghans, whence he could outflank their 
defences. 

* The track (for there was no road) led for two miles 
due east, and then, turning sharp to the north, entered a 
wide gorge and ran along the bed of a mountain stream. 
The moonlight lit up the cliffs on the eastern side of the 
ravine, but made the darkness only the more dense in the 
shadow of the steep hills on the west, underneath which 
our path lay, over piles of stones and heaps of glacier 
(IMrin. A bitterly cold wind rushed down the gorge, 
extremely trying to all, lightly clad as we were in anticipa- 
tion of the climb before us. Onwards and upwards we 
slowly toiled, stumbling over great boulders of rock, 
dropping into old water-channels, splasliing through icy 
streams, and halting Croqnently to allow the troops in the 
rear to close up.’ 

‘ Just when everytliing depencled on silence and 
secrecy two shots were fired by men of a Pathan 
company, whether through accident or as a warning 
to their Afgluui countrymen lias not been indubitably 
proved. The Sikhs whispered that tliere was treachery 
among the Mohammedans ; the pickets in front might 
have taken alarm ; yet there was no alternative to 
pushing on, and by good fortune Eoberts surprised 
the enemy at the first strejik of tUiwn. There was 
much trouble in bringing up the regiments before the 
Afghans could rally, for it is not easy to handle troops 
upon the rugged shoulder of a mountain range, among 
ravines and pine forests, at an altitude of 0,000 feet ; 
and the nature of the ground can best be appre- 
ciated by reading Lord Eoberts’s description of it. 
Hut when the Afghans perceived that the English had 
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crossed tlie ridge at a point which threatened their 
retreat, they hastily evacuated a position of 
“ enormous natural strength,” abandoning guns, 
waggons, and baggage/ ^ 

‘ The limit,’ wrote Lord Lytton, ‘ assigned to the vioeioy*s 
advance of our Eurum force was thus speedily 
reached and secured without further resistance. 

‘ In the month of January 1879, General Eoberts 
entered the adjoining valley of Khost, where he com- 
pletely routed an assemblage of hostile tribes. But, 
as the permanent occupation of Ehost formed no 
part of our political programme, this effectual 
chastisement of the inimical tribes, who had col- 
lected in that district, was promptly followed by the 
withdrawal of our troops after the accomplishment 
of the reconnaissance to which the movements of 
General Boberts were restricted by his original 
instructions. 

‘ General Biddulph, entering Peshin on 17ov. 26, 
found it already evacuated by the Amir’s troops. 

The small, but important, district of Sibi, lying upon 
our line of communications dose to the Belooch 
border, had, in the meanwhile, been occupied by a 
British detachment on the 23rd of the same month. 

Much political inconvenience had been caused by 
the interposition of this small Afghan district in the 
midst of Belooch territory, with which it is almost 
entirely surrounded ; and we had, therefore, deter- 
mined upon its permanent withdrawal from the 
jurisdiction of the Kabul authority. In December, 
General Stewart reached Peshin, and, assuming com- 
mand of the Kandahar Expeditionary Force, crossed 
the Khojak Eange with considerable difficulty, owing 
to the want of roads. On January 9 he entered 

1 Sir Alfred LyaJL 
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Eandaliar. The town surrendered quietly. On 
January 21, his cavalry had pushed as far as 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai, while Girishk, on the Helmund, was 
occupied by a force under General Biddulph. There 
was one cavalry skirmish at Taktapul on the road to 
Eandahar ; and the marauding clans in this neigh- 
bourhood have given some trouble. But otherwise 
it may be said that Eandahar and aU the adjacent 
districts passed into our hands without resistance, 
and with little or no appearance of national resent- 
ment at their occupation by British troops. 

‘ Thus, within two days after the declaration of 
hostilities, the affront received by Sir NeviUe 
Ghamberlain’s mission at Ali Musjid was appro- 
priately avenged on the spot where it had been 
offered. Within two weeks after the same date, the 
passes of the Elyber and the Kurum were completely 
in our hands, and the Amir’s troops swept clean 
beyond the range of our operations. Not long after- 
wards, Jellalabad and Eandahar were occupied with- 
out resistance ; and before the end of January (that 
is to say, in less than three months from the com- 
mencement of the campaign) the greater part of 
Southern Afghanistan, from the Helmund to Ehdat- 
i-GhUzai, had passed into the possession of the British 
Government. The rapid success of our military 
operations completely confirmed the calculations on 
which they had been based. The Amir’s standing 
army was defeated and dispersed beyond aU 
possibility of recovery; yet not a single one of his 
Sirdars or subjects had risen to the rescue of his 
power. Bis towns opened their gates without 
remonstrance to our summons ; their authorities 
readily responded to our requirements ; and their 
inhabitants evinced no disposition to forfeit the 
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pecuniaxy advantages they derived from tlie presence ^^ 0007*8 
of our troops. Nor was the neutrality of the inde- 
pendent tribes less satisfactory than the iadifierence 
of the Afghan people. Erom these tribes our con- 
voys and outposts, especially along the Elhyber Pass, 
were exposed to occasional annoyance : but, gene- 
rally speaking, all the long lines of communication 
between our advanced positions and their bases in 
British India were far more facilitated by the 
friendly co-operation, than impeded by the occasional 
thefts and assaults, of the tribes along the tracts they 
traversed. Three years ago no European British 
subject could approach the Eliyber Pass without 
serious personal danger. But, during the greater 
part of the recent campaign, telegraphic communica- 
tion from Peshawar to Jellalabad was mamtained 
along the entire length of this Pass with but little 
trouble and few interruptionB. 

‘ In the meanwhile the anticipations of the Govern- 
ment as to the probable political effects of successful 
military operations on the Zurum line had been 
justified with startling rapidity and completeness.’ 

On November SO, a messenger from the Amir 
arrived at Ah Musjid and dehvered a letter from the 
Amir in reply to the Viceroy’s ultimatum. It was The Amir’s 
reported that the letter, dated the 19th, had been 
brought as far as Bosawal (on the road from Kabul 
to Jellalabad), when the bearer, hearing of the fall 
of Ali Musjid and the dispersion of the Amir’s force 
in the Khyber, had returned with the letter to 
Kabul. The Amir was very angry with him, for 
bringing back the letter, which he then dispatched 
to the care of his postmaster at Jellalabad with 
instructions to forward it to our outposts. Major 
Cavagnari had the impression that the letter finally 
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received by him had been written by the Amir 
subsequent to his knowledge of the fall of AliMusjid, 
and in substitution of the original letter given to the 
messenger, which had been written in a haughtier tone. 
The letter as it was received, however, was a virtual 
rejection of aU the three conditions specified in the 
ultimatum. It contained no apology for the afiront 
given to the mission of Sir Neville Chamberlain. 
With regard to the question of a permanent British 
mission the Amir gave a grudging consent to a 
temporary British mission, the numbers of which 
should he dictated by himself, and he did not under- 
take to abstain from injuring the Elhyberis who had 
been friendly to us, but alluded to this condition in 
terms of complaint and criticism. 

The letter was regarded by the Home Govern- 
ment as evading aU the requirements of the Viceroy’s 
letter to him, and as impossible of acceptance even 
if it had been received before November 20. The 
Viceroy was accordingly authorised, if a suitable 
opportunity occurred, to reply to the following effect : 
Ihat the British Government had every desire to 
be on terms of peace and intimate friendship with 
the Government and people of Afghanistan , but 
that there could be no cessation of hostilities or 
negotiation for terms of peace until a dear and 
unequivocal submission was tendered by the Amir. 
The military operations already begun were not 
interrupted.^ 

On December 19 the Viceroy moved from Lahore 
to Calcutta. It was there that he heard of the 
flight of Sher Ali, and the rdease by him of his 
imprisoned son, Yakub THinn. 

Writing on the 24th Lord Lytton says: ‘My 

^ Narrative of EvmU wi Afgliamistan, 
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latest information received, three days ago, on my Flight 
way is that on receipt at Kabul of the news of npMmber 1 
General Eoberts’s victory at the Peiwar Khotal, the 
Amir’s authority instantly collapsed, and the re- 
mainder of his army began to desert m masse. 
Thereupon he apparently decided to release Yakub 
Klian (“ that ill-starred wretch,” as he calls him in 
his last letter) and to fly into Eussian territory, in 
company of the three remaining officers of StoletofTs 
mission. With this information a pensioned Eessaldar 
has reached JeUalabad, now in our hands. The 
Eessaldar had been furnished by the Amir with a 
letter stating that, on the advice of his Sirdars, he 
(Sher Ali) was proceeding to St Petersburg to lay 
Ids case before “ Congress ” ! and that any com- 
munication we might desire to address to him would 
be considered there (at St. Petersburg) . . . The 
Eessaldar adds that he asked Yakub also to give 
him a letter, but that Yakub replied, “ The letter 
given you by my father will suffice.’” 

Between the time when General Stoletoff left 
Kabul in the middle of August and the flight of the 
unfortunate Amir after the fall of Ali Musjid and the 
storming of the Peiwar EZhotal in December, the cor- 
respondence between Afghanistan and the Eussian 
authorities had been constant. 

Soon after leaving Kabul, Stoletoff wrote from 
Tashkend to the Amir’s foreign minister a letter 
designed to strengthen the Amir ’s resolution to hold 
out against British influence : ‘ I hope that those who 
want to enter the gate of Kabul from the east wriU see 
that the door is closed, then please God they will 
tremble.’ In October he wrote again, asserting that 
he was ‘ busy day and night ’ in the Amir ’s affairs, 
and that his * labours were not without result.’ ‘ The 

X 
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great Emperor is a true friend of the Amir’s and of 
Afghfl.niHta.nj and Hi'h Majesty will do whatever he 
may think necessary.’ 

Sher AU hi-mHftlf wrote to General Kaufmann 
after therefusal of passage to Sir Neville Chamberlain’s 
mission, a.skm g for Eussian help in the approaching 
crisis. With this letter was enclosed one to the Czar 
appealing for ‘ friendly assistance.’ 

These letters were acknowledged on November 4 
by General TTanfmnTin in a spirit which must have 
caused Sher Ali bitter disappoiatment. He had heard 
that the English wanted to come to terms, and he 
advised the Amir as a friend to make peace with them. 

On November 26 General Eaufmann wrote to 
the Eussian General EazgonofT at Kabul : ‘ The 
Amir knows perfectly well that it is impossible for 
me to assist him with troops in winter, therefore it 
is necessary that war should not be commenced at 
this unseasonable time. If the English, in spite of 
the Amir’s exertions to avoid the war, commence it, 
you must then take leave of the Amir and start for 
Tashkend, because your presence in Afghanistan in 
winter is useless. Moreover at such a juncture as 
the commencement of war with Afghanistan you 
ought to come here and explain the whole thing to 
me, so that I may communicate it to the Emperor. 
TbiH -win be of great benefit to Afghanistan and 
Eussia.’ 

On December 8 the Amir addressed to General 
Kaufmann a renewed appeal on the ground ‘ of the 
old friendship, and the recent alliance concluded 
through General Stoktoff on the part of His Imperial 
Majesty. . . . Should any harm or injury, which 
God forbid, befall the Aighan Government, the dust 
of blame will certainly settle on the skirt of His 
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Imperial Majesty’s G-ovemment.’ A simultaneous 
letter was sent to Mirza Muhammad Tl~a.Bfla.Ti Trha.n, 
who had been deputed with General Stoletoff, in 
which the Amir begged that 32,000 troops of Tash- 
kend should be sent to Afghan Turkestan, troops 
‘which General Stoletod told me in your presence 
were ready and would be despatched whenever I 
required them ’ 

Before leaving Kabul, on December 13, the Amir 
addressed a letter to the officers of the British 
Government in which he informed them that he 
departed with a few attendants to lay the whole 
history of the transactions with the British Govern- 
ment before the Czar of Eussia at St. Petersburg. 

He also proclaimed the cause and purpose of his 
departure to his own subjects in a finnan dated 
December 22, addressed to the Governor of Herat 
and other notables there ; ‘ We have received,’ said 

the Amir in his firman, ‘ letters from the Governor- 
General and from General Stoletoff, who, being with 
the Emperor at Livadia, writes to us as follows: 
“ The Emperor considers you as a brother, and you 
also, who are on the other side of the water (that is 
to say the Ozus), must display the same sense of 
friendship and brotherhood. The English Govern- 
ment is anzious to come to terms with you through 
the intervention of the Sultan, and wishes you to take 
his advice and counsel. But the Emperor’s desire is 
that you should not admit the English into your 
country ; and, like last year, you are to treat them 
with deceit and deception until the present cold 
season passes away ; then the will of the Almighty 
will be made manifest to you — that is to say, the 
Bussian Government having repeated the BismiUah, 
the BismiUah wiU come to your assistance.” ’ 


Amir to 
General 
Kaalmann 


The Ajuir^e 
■firmftn to hie 
Bubjecta 
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Lord Lytton comments upon tins document : ‘ I 

have seen the letter from General Stoletoff to which 
this firman refers. I have read it not once or twice 
only, but several times, with the greatest of care ; and, 
incredible as it must seem, I am bound to say that 
the firman accurately reproduces the substance of it, 
though the firman does not do full justice to its 
remarkable phraseology. I distinctly remember the 
advice given in that letter by General Stoletofi* to 
Sher Ah, and it was this. That Sher AJi should, 
if possible, incite to rebdUon against the Queen’s 
authority Her Majesty’s subjects on the other side 
of the Indus ; but that, if he were unable to do this, 
then he should send to the Gbvemment of India an 
emissary possessing the tongue of a serpent and foil 
of deceit, who might with sweet words perplex our 
minds and induce us to suspend hostilities till the 
spring, as Bussia could not send troops into Afghani- 
stan during the winter. The firman, therefore, is a 
true statement. But, if it be a true statement, what 
then is the true meaning of its allusion to “last 
year ” ? “ Like last year, you are to treat them with 
deceit and deception until the present cold season 
passes away.” "What does this mean ? Why, it can 
have but one meaning, and that meaning is plain. 
It means this. “ The advice we give you now is the 
same as the advice we gave you last year, and on 
which you then acted so successfully at thePeshawur 
Conference. You must do now what you did then — 
engage the British Government in a deceptive and 
abortive negotiation in order to gain time.” ’ 

Becapitulating the conclusions which the evidence 
of Bussian intrigue with Afghanistan had left on his 
mind Lord Lytton says, ‘ I affirm that Bussian inter- 
ference in Afghan affairs did not commence with the 
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Bussian mission to £!abiil, and that it did not cease 
with the withdrawal of that mission. I afEirm that 
Sher Ali had ceased to he the friend and ally of the 
British Government, and that for all practical purposes 
he had become the &iend and ally of the Bussian 
Government, at least three years before I had any 
dealings with B^s Highness or any connection with 
the Government of India. And, finally, I affirm that 
the real and the only cause of the Afghan war was 
an intrigue of long duration between Sher Ah and 
the Bussian authorities in Central Asia, an intrigue 
leading to an alliance between them for objects 
which, if successfully carried out, would have broken 
to pieces the empire of British India.’ 
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CHAPTER Yin 

HIBTOHT OP KEOOTIATIOKS WITH TAKUB KHAN. 

EABTJIi HASSACBE. WAS OP 1879 

The situation of affairs, military and political, at the 
beginning of the year 187'9 was uncertain and 
obviously inconclusive. The Amir, Sher AJi, had 
fled across the Ozus into Russian territory, where the 
Russian Government found his presence embarrassing, 
and where he received firom General Kaufmann a 
series of letters which must have Anally dispelled 
any hope he may stiU have retained of receiving 
Russian aid. He was dissuaded from continuing his 
journey to St. Petersburg, and advised to make 
friends with the English and return to his own 
kingdom. His unhappy life, however, was drawing 
to a dose. He never left Mazar-i-sharif, and died 
, there on February 21. 

In the meantime the English armies were station- 
ary at the points up to which they had advanced, at 
or near JeUalabad on the hne towards Eabul ; on the 
Shutargardan ; and at Kandabar. To push on further 
into the interior of Afghanistan would have necessi- 
tated the occupation of a wider area than was neces- 
sary for the policy that the Viceroy had now adopted 
under instructions &om the Government at home, 
with which, on the whole, he concurred. His per- 
sonal opinion inclined towards the expediency of 
disintegrating Afghanistan; but he was aware of 
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the grave reasons that existed for terminating the 
war speedily, and he "was mUing to persevere in 
attempting to carry out the established programme 
of maintaining a strong independent kingdom. Li 
writing on the subject to Lord Cranbrookhe noticed, 
however, one argument against this policy, which 
may here be mentioned in his own words, because it 
has even now force and applicability ; 

‘ The primary condition of a strong independent objeotions to 
A fghanis tan is a strong independent Afghan ruler 
Granting a perennial supply of such rulers, it is im- 
probable that an energetic, able, Asiatic prince of 
independent character will be free from ambition. 

The ambition common to all energetic Asiatic princes 
is of a military, territorial, and not very scrupulous 
character. Would the aspirations of such a ruler be 
in harmony with the necessarily conservative char- 
acter of our own position and policy in the East? 

Would he not always be a disturbing element? 

Would not Afghanistan, administered by such a ruler, 
tend more and more to become a military State, 
held together by armed power? Would not the 
ambitious, energetic, and not over-scrupulous ruler 
of such a military State find, in the long run, his 
best account in alliance with the ambitious, energetic, 
and not over-scrupulous Government of such a 
military empire as Eussia, rather than in alliance with 
a Power so essentially pacific and sensitively scrupu- 
lous as our own.’ ^ 

Lord Lytton nevertheless spared no pains in 
directing all his efforts towards reconstituting the 
country under some successor of Sher Ali upon the 
plan which he described in another letter : 

‘ First,’ he said, ‘ we want to effect a permanent 

^ To Lord Cianbrook, Janiuffy 10, 1879. 
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Oo^tionB on settlement of our relations with. Afghanistan on such 
Tdations ndth Conditions as will adequately secure the three main 
objects of the war, namely (a) the punishment of 
estabudieii Sher All, (J) the permanent improvement of our 
present frontier, and (c) the establishment of para- 
mount political influence over aJl the Afghan terri- 
tories and tribes between our present frontier and 
the Oxus. Secondly, we want to do this as speedily 
as we possibly can, so as to avoid the indeflnite 
prolongation, and possible extension, of hostilities, 
with aU their attendant military risks, political 
embarrassments, and financial difficulties.’ . . . ‘But,’ 
he added, ‘we cannot close the Afghan War satis- 
factorily, or finally, without an Afghan Treaty ; we 
cannot get an AJghan Treaty without an Afghan 
Government willing to sign, and fairly able to maintain 
it. It is only, therefore, in the early establishment 
of such a Government that we can find a satisfactory 
solution to our present difficulties. Its early esta- 
blishment mainly depends on our own policy ; and we 
must, I think, be prepared to do whatever may be 
necessary on our part to promote and maiutain the 
existence of such a Government at Kabul.’ ^ 

The 'Viceroy’s msun object, therefore, was to find 
some capable ruler with whom he might treat. The 
heir-apparent to Sher Ali’s kingdom was his son 
Yakub Khan, who had as yet made no reply to some 
tentative overtures from the British Government ; 
he naturally assumed so long as his father was alive 
an attitude of hostility towards the English invaders, 
and his power to conciliate the powerful A fghan 
tribes and to estabbsh his authority was at the time 
exceedingly questionable. Under these circumstances 
his abdication and flight seemed for the moment not 
^ Jaauory 30. 1679. 
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improbable ; and Lord Lytton contemplated, in such, 
a contingency, the alternative of opening corre- 
spondence with Wali Mahomed HLan, brother of Sher 
Ah, who was supposed to be a man of personal 
influence and capacity. It was hardly to be expected, 
however, that WaU Mahomed, as the Enghsh nominee, 
could be strong enough to bring back under his 
authority at Kabul either Herat or Kandahar, and in 
submitting this project to the Secretary of State, by 
whom it was provisionally approved, Lord Lytton 
warned the Ministry that it might lead to the dis- 
integration of Afghanistan. Sut before any step 
had been taken to act upon this alternative, it was 
thrown aside upon the receipt by Major Oavagnari 
of letters in which Takub Khan acknowledged and 
amicably responded to the overtures that had been 
made to hinrij and announced his father’s death in 
the following terms : 

‘ I write in accordance with former friendship, to 
inform you that to-day, Wednesday the 4th of Eabi- 
ul-awal (February 26, 1879), a letter was received by 
post from Turkestan announcing that my worthy and 
exalted father had, upon Friday, 29 Safar, obeyed 
the call of the Summoner, and throwing off the 
dress of existence, hastened to the region of the 
divine mercy. Since every living being must relin- 
quish the robe of life, and must drink the draught 
of death, I remain resigned and patient under this 
heavy calamity and misfortune. As my exalted father 
was an ancient friend of the illustrious Biitidi Govern- 
ment, I have out of friendship sent you this 
intimation.’ ^ 

This letter was suitably acknowledged, ‘and 
Major Cavagnari was authorised to communicate 

^ Naa^atiive of Events in Afghcmistcm. 
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the conditions on which the British Government were 
willing to make peace. 

These conditions the Viceroy had home in mind 
from the beginning of the campaign, and as soon as 
the flight of Sher Ali had left Yakub Khan in posses- 
sion of the throne of Kabul, Lord Lytton had referred 
them to the Secretary of State as the basis of a treaty 
of peace, should Yakub Klian make any advances in 
the direction of a settlement with the British Govern- 
ment ‘ Were negotiations opened with Yakub,’ he 
wrote on December 24, 1878, ‘I would offer to 
restore Kandahar at once, and eventually Jellalabad, 
Terms of on Condition of a Treaty giving formal recognition to 
to Ya^****^ permanent withdrawal from the Kabul authority 
Khan of Peshiu and Sibi, which I would give to Khelat, 
the Kurum, the Khyber and aU the Mohammedan 
and Shinwari tribes of the other passes debouching 
about Dakka. The Peshin Valley is important, 
because it is the great granary of Quettah, and also 
because it commands the Khojak and is the debouch 
of the ThuU Ghetiali, the best alternative route to 
Quettah. The Khyber we are pledged to retain, and 
its importance is obvious. But the tribes would 
remain independent, our relations to them being 
similar to those we now hold with the other tribes 
along the Deraj at. The Peiwar Khotal is of supreme 
importance, commanding, as it does, the approaches 
to Kabul, Jellalabad, and Ghuzni, and in my opinion 
it should never pass out of our hands. These 
territorial arrangements (which would add nothing 
to actual British territory), coupled with the admis- 
sion of British and the exclusion of foreign agents, 
would I thi nk suffice for a satisfactory settlement.’ 
It was on these lines that Major Cavagnari was 
authorised to treat with Yakub Khan in January 1879. 
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To the + ATitorial condition Yakub demurred ; 

‘As this is beyond the strength and capacity of the Taknb’s reply 
ofQcers of this God-granted Government and is 
opposed to magnanimity and friendship, you should 
out of magnanimity and friendship depart from this 
condition and relinquish the territories of the Afghan 
State which you have taken possession of recently ; 
you should positively not interfere with them.’ ^ 

To the condition of British control of his foreign 
relations he submitted willingly. 

On the question of British agents he replied : 

‘In the event of strong and him friendship and 
harmony always existing between the Government of 
Afghanistan and the British Government, the Afghan 
Government out of friendship agrees that, in accord- 
ance with the desire of the British Government, 
several officers of rank, with a proper escort, should 
reside on the part of the British Government in the 
capital only, which is Kabul, but they must not 
interfere in any of the affairs of Afghanistan. This 
to last until such time as the British Government 
obtains complete confidence in the constancy and 
faithful friendship of the Afghan Government. After 
that they have the right either to withdraw the 
officers, or appoint them permanently, whichever they 
choose.’ ® 

It win be observed that while Yakub Khan made 
strenuous objection to the cession of any Afghan 
territory, he assented at once to the demand, which 
his father had at all costs resisted, that he should 
receive British agents within his dominions, stipulat- 
ing only that their place of residence should be 
Kabul. Herein, as it appeared from subsequent in- ■ 
formation, he acted upon the advice of his councillors, 
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who argued that territory once ceded could never be 
recovered, whereas the residence of a British Envoy 
at his capital might be temporary, and terminable 
by a change of policy or circumstances. But Yakub 
^an’s prompt acceptance of a condition of peace 
which contained one of the main causes and objects 
of the war may be now thought to have inspired 
the Indian Government with too much conddence in 
his power to observe it, and to have withdrawn in 
some degree their attention from the inevitable risks 
which surrounded the position of an Euvoy at the 
capital of an Amir whose authority could at first 
be only unstable and precarious, in the midst of an 
armed population unsettled and irritated by foreign 
invasion. 

The territorial cessions, however, were held by 
the Viceroy to be essential to the conclusion of any 
treaty, and by his instruction Major Cavagnari 
proceeded to insist upon them. In his reply to Yakub 
£han, after stating that his letter had been trans- 
mitted to the Viceroy, our representative added that 
he regretted to find His Highness, having accepted 
two of the preliminary conditions, had substituted 
for the third a proposal which his Government was 
not likely to accept. This letter was sent by the 
hand of Bukhtiar Khan, who was instructed if pos- 
sible to obtain from Yakub a written invitation to 
Cavagnari to come to Kabul and explain the 
situation. As soon as this letter was despatched 
Major Cavagnari repaired to Lahore to meet the 
Viceroy, and discuss with him what language he 
should hold to Yakub should the ipeeting take place. 

Yakub Khan’s answer to Major Cavagnari’s letter, 
dated March 29, contained the desired invitation to 
the British Envoy to go to Kabul, that ‘the real 
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concord on both sides might be declared and proved 
face to face,’ but he still held out on the question of 
ceding territory. 

On April 9 Major Cavagnari replied that the 
British Government •would appoint a mission of rank 
to proceed to Kabul, with a suitable escort, on receipt 
of information from the Amir that the necessary 
arrangements for its journey and reception had been 
made. 

In anticipation of the negotiations, the question 
of terms was again discussed between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Government at home. On 
April 4 the Viceroy telegraphed that, before Yakub 
Khan accepted in full the bases, he would almost 
certainly stipulate for protection and guarantee of 
his territory as the treaty would leave it, and 
would probably ask for recognition of his heir when 
declared, and that, if absolutely necessary for suc- 
cess, it was proposed to make the concessions which 
Sir ITeviUe Chamberlain had been authorised to offer 
to Sher Ah. 

The Secretary of State replied, next day, that 
Sir KeviUe Chamberlain’s terms were never accepted 
by the Cabinet nor communicated to the Amir ; that 
circumstances had entirely changed, and that we had 
protected ourselves ; that the Government agreed to 
a subsidy and qualiffed recognition of Yakub’s heir, 
but that they were entirely adverse to any guarantee 
of Afghan territory.^ 

On April 6, the Viceroy telegraphed to the 
Secretary of State as follows : 

‘ Please telegraph views of Cabinet on following 
substance of treaty to be negotiated with Yakub 
First two articles formal. Third, amnesty for assis- 

' NoffTtiUfoe of Bvmts m Afghaavisttm. 
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tance to us during the wax. Fourth, AmiT agrees 
to conduct his foreign relations in accordance with 
advice and wish of British Government, will enter 
into no engagements or war with foreign States 
without concurrence of British Government. Fifth, 
qualified recognition of heir. Sixth, permanent 
British Besideut at Kabul (according to Yakub’s 
suggestion) and right to depute agents to Herat and 
other frontier places. Seventh, their safety and 
honoui*able treatment guaranteed by Amir. Eightli, 
right to garrison Herat whenever \\'e deem it neces- 
sary for frontier protection. Ninth and tenth, com- 
niercial facilities, protection of traffic, adjustment 
of duties, selection of open routes. Eleventh, tele- 
graph line. Twelfth, restoration of Kabul territory 
now in our possession excepting Kuruni, Pisliin, and 
Sibi, as in draft proclamation. Amir renounces 
authority over tribes and passes mentioned in 
proclamation. 'rhirteenth, secures payment by 
Amir of customary allowances to certain special 
Sirdars. Fomrteenth, subsidy to Amir, amount not 
yet settled.’ 

All tlie foregoing articles were approved by the 
Cabinet except the eighth as to Herat, the prudence of 
which was quest ioned; on the other hand, the in- 
clusion of power to occupy Kandahar was suggested. 

llie Viceroy continued to urge, with regard to 
the fourth article, that if the Amir was willing to place 
his foreign relations entirely in our hands he should 
in return be guaranteed protection from foreign 
iiggression. 

To Lord * ^ there is to be permanent peace and mutual 

Onuibrouk, confidence between native States, it must be on some 

ijpiU 10, 1 H 71 ) which does not leave all 

the advantages wholly on one side, especially if that 
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side be tbe side of the stronger power. . . . The 
increasingly bold and frequent attacks on our Apniio 
communications and outposts, to which we are 
already exposed by the suspension of our advance ; 
the growing impression that we shall in no circum- 
stances venture to advance further, and the continued 
uncertainty of our future relations with Yakub Khan, 
are signidcant warnings of what would certainly 
happen if we leave in power at Kabul a Pnnce un- 
reconciled to the results of the war. . . . Our chief 
difficulties with the late Amir were due to the 
inopportune ambiguity and reserve of the language 
held to him by previous administrations on the 
subject of guarantees But for such ambiguity there 
was then, at least, an excuse which no longer exists. 

The British Government might with some reason 
hesitate to guarantee frankly and boldly against 
foreign aggression a State over whose foreign 
relations it has practically no control. But Yakub 
has already agreed to place his foreign relations 
unreservedly in our hands, and the territorial 
results of the war will have given us an effectual 
material guarantee for the due fulfilment of this 
engagement.’ 

The telegrams which preceded the arrival of this 
letter produced their effect, and on April 13 the 
following telegram was received from the Secretary 
of State : 

‘ If Yakub faithfully conducts his foreign policy idegram 
under our direction, we shall be prepared to support rfTtate, 
him against any foreign aggression which may result Apni is 
from such conduct with money, arms, and troops, to 
be employed at our discretion, when and where we 
think fi.t.' 

On April 21 the Viceroy writes ; ‘ Yakub Khan 
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To Lord 
Oranhrook 
April 21 


is hanging fire rather vezatiously. Bukhtiar £lian 
reports that His Highness makes great difficulties 
about Oavagnari’s reception at Habul, and that the 
batch of councillors whom he latdy summoned from 
Herat are urging hiTn not to make peace with us on 
any terms but those of a reyersion to the stataa guo 
ante. All this is quite possible; and if, failing a 
satisfactory settlement with Yakub, we do not march 
to Habul, the bad effect of our inaction in such 
circumstances wiU, I am persuaded, destroy all the 
good effect of our action thus far. I do not, however, 
at all despair of a satisfactory settlement with Yakub ; 
and iny impression is that Buklitiar is exaggerating 
the difficulties of it pour m ftiire valdr’ 

The continued inactivity of the British forcje upon 
the Kiiyber line produced restlessness and hostile 
combinations among tlie tribes. Letters, moreover, 
were intercepted from Yakub, inciting the tribesnnm 
to attack us and promising them support. Partly 
on tliese grounds, and partly for sanitary reasons, it 
was decided to iidvance a portion of the force from 
JeUalabad to the higher ground of Gundamuk on 
the Habul road. That place was occupied about 
April 14. 

On April 24, Bukhtiar Klian, whose reports 
from Kabul had beeiL discouraging, retunied to the 
Briti^ camp. He brought with him two letters dated 
April 20 from Yakub Khan to Major Cavagnari. One 
of these was merely formal. The other announced 
the Amir’s intention to proceed himself to the British 
camp. 

According to the Munshi, Yakub feared to 
receive a British mission lest it should undermine his 
authority at Kabul, and so compel him to accept such 
conditions as the British Government might choose 
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to dictate. There was, moreover, a strong military 
party at Kabul averse to peace, and it was doubtful 
whether Takub would be able to protect the mission 
from insult; even when Bukhtiar KTian arrived at 
Kabul, a hostile crowd assembled and urged a holy 
war. 

The reception of Takub in the British camp 
being considered in all respects a preferable arrange- 
ment to the deputation of a British mission to Kabul, 
as had been proposed, assurances were at once 
(April 26) sent to the Amir, promising the most 
honourable treatment for himself, escort, and retinue 
during such period as he might remain the guest of 
the British Government. 

This time Bukhtiar Khan was received with great 
honour and cordiality at Kabul, and the A twit 
himself left his capital on May 3 and arrived at 
Gundamuk on the 8th. He had a following of about 
400 persons, and was accompanied by eight notables, 
amongst them the Mustaufi and General Daod Shah, 
who were to be taken into council, the chief place 
being given to the former. 

On May 10 Major Gavagnari had his first inteiv 
view with the Amir, only Mr. W. Jenkins being 
present as secretary and interpreter. The discussions 
on the essential points of the treaty continued until 
May 17. The Amir was very unwKling to give way 
about retention or occupation of any part of A fghari 
territory, arguing that, because he had come to 
negotiate for peace, the British Government should 
revert to the ^atm quo ante leWum, and trust entirely 
to his promise of friendship without requiring any 
material guarantee for good faith. At last, on 
May 17, after much fencing, he agreed to the manage- 
ment of the Michni and Khyber Passes by the British 
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Government, and that the districts of Pishin, Sibi, 
and Kunim should be treated as assigned to that 
Government, the surplus revenues, after deducting 
civil charges, being paid to the A-mir of Kabul. In 
Kurum the Amir requested, as a personal favour, that 
the British administration might only extend to AH 
Khel This was agreed to under limitations deemed 
necessary to secure control over the Jaji tribe.’ 

On May 23, three days before the signing of the 
treaty. Major Cavagnari wrote to the Viceroy : 

^ ‘ Tour Lordship will have learned from my late 

May^”’ telegrams that negotiations with Yakub have taken a 
favourable turn We shall get a satisfactory treaty 
out of him, and the future must decide what sort of 
an Amir he will turn out. I am inclined at timpu to 
believe that he is likely to submit to the influence of 
the British Eesident at Kabul, but sometimes I fancy 
that his intellect is weak, and he certainly is of a 
Oavagnm’i changeable temperament. The Mustaufi has not a 
^T*kT** "^ery high opinion of him, though he admits that he 
is the best of the Barakzai family. I have found the 
Mustaufi very well disposed towards us, but although 
he is in some respects a shrewd feUow, I can’t say that 
he is very brilliant as regards intelligence. In fact, I 
found the whole lot to be pretty much of the ordinary 
Afghan stamp, and that avarice and suspicion were 
thdr leading qualities. Their arguments were so 
feeble and far from the point that I at once made up 
my mind to deal with the case as if it concerned an 
ordinary afiair connected with border Pathan tribes. 
I accordingly arranged that I would visit the Amir 
or send for his ministers whenever I thought it 
necessary to do so, and that I would only have cme 
formsd meeting at which would be recorded the finn-l 
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decision, whatever it should be. This has saved Ynmi 
much time and unprofitable discussion, and I think 
the result wUl be as satisfactory as could have been 
brought about by any other means at our disposal. 

. . . Some of the (Amir’s) proposals indicate such 
a want of knowledge of State business that it is 
impossible not to feel anxious about his ability to 
manage the affairs of his kingdom in future. Eor a 
few days I thought he was disposed to feel grateful 
for the lenient terms granted him, but the more I see 
of him the fainter becomes my hope that this idea 
will be realised. . . . The idea that prevailed in 
England that Yakub Khan is everything that could 
be desired has of course made me most anxious to 
bring about a settlement with him, and this I may 
almost say is an accomplished fact. But I hold to 
the opinion that I have always held, that our true 
policy is to see Afghanistan broken up into petty 
States. 1 told Yakub Khan that it would be owing 
to Tiim that Afghanistan continued on the map, and 
that if anyone demanded &om him what good he had 
gained by throwing himself into an alliance with the 
'Fin gliflh, he could reply to the above effect. 

‘ He has a very contemptuous opinion of Persia, 
and says that if England would permit him to do 
so he win attack Persia and annex the Khorassan 
province! . . . 

‘I doubt whether, even if he wished to do so, 
Yakub Kha.n could reach Kabul if he failed to arrange 
a settlement with us. This, however, he has from 
first to last stated that he will never do. His line 
has been that he wUl either return to Kabul with a 
settlement that will please his countrymen, or else 
that he will go to In^ as our pensioner. 

‘ I have been able to ascertain that the reception 
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by the late Amir of Sir Neville Chamberlain’s mission 
was more nearly coming ofi than many people are 
iTmlitififi to credit ; especially those who asserted that 
it ought to have been well known that the mission 
would be rejected, or that with the foregone conclu- 
sion that this would be so it was persisted in. 

*Sher AU put the question to StoletofT, 'who 
graphically and pointedly replied, “ Two swords can- 
not go into one scabbard.” ’ 

Signine of On May 26 the Treaty of Gundamuk was signed, 
it having been first explained to the Amir that the 
May 36 withdrawal of our troops from Zandahar and other 

points of Afghan territory to be evacuated could not, 
for sanitary reasons, be immediate, an intimation that 
was very distasteful to Yakub Khan, who stipulated 
that his governors should neverthdess be at once 
placed in charge of the administration, and that inter- 
ference by British officers should be prohibited. 

Tdegraphic congratulations were exchanged 
between the Amir and the Viceroy on the signature 
of the Treaty. His Highness also, in a letter dated 
May 30, expressed his satisfaction with the treatment 
he had received at Gimdamuk and his desire to visit 
the Viceroy, to which, however, he could not give 
immediate effect, owing to the heat, to the cholera, 
and to the anarchy in the interior of Afghanistan to 
which he must attend.^ 

On May 28 Cavagnari wrote to the Viceroy : — 

‘It was a great rdief to me the being able to 
telegraph that the Treaty had been signed, for I 
never felt certain what any twenty-four hours might 
produce. . . . 

‘ My task now is to endeavour to bring about a 

^ Narrative of Events in Afghamstan. 
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satisfactory understanding with the Sirdars who are 
in our camp and the Amir. I am now reaping the 
benefit of not permitting more chiefs to openly com- 
mit themselyes to our interests than was absolutely 
necessary for our immediate purposes. The conse- 
quence is that there are very few that I am concerned 
about. In the same way the not having interfered in 
revenue matters, and aUowing things to continue as 
in the old regime, wiU now be an advantage to us, 
for as no change has been made there are no people 
howling at us for going back and leaving them once 
more to the mercies of the Durani Government. . . . 

‘ In working matters at Kabul, the main object to 
achieve will be to convince Yakub Khan that he need 
have no suspicions about us. I have told bim that 
our object is to make him strong, and that he never 
need fear that the British officers will be intriguing 
with disaffected Sirdars, &c., as this would be working 
in an opposite direction to that of our avowed object. 
Englishmen are no match for Asiatics in intrigue, and 
our only chance is by straightforward dealing, and in 
showing everyone that we consider Yakub Khan our 
fidend and are prepared to meet him. Natives, of 
course, pronounce this to be a mistake, and say that 
we must keep up a faction in Afghanistan in order to 
retain a firm hold over the Amir. I doubt whether 
there would be much advantage in acting on this 
principle. We should endeavour to get on friendly 
footing with as many persons as possible, but so long 
as our alliance with the AmiT lasts everyone should 
be openly and discreetly given to understand that we 
desire to see our ally’s authority strengthened and 
consolidated, and not weakened by there being a 
faction throughout the country, whose opportunity 
for benefiting themsdves depended on the rupture 
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of our friendly relations with, the ruler. Should it 
unfortunatdy happen that Yahub Khan breaks his 
engagement at any future time, I don’t think that the 
mere fact of our not having in the meantime kept up 
a faction ready for this contingency would ever be 
fdt to be a disadvantage to us, for so long as we are 
believed to have wealth and strength on our side we 
shall always be able to count on having plenty of 
supporters. It is the knowledge that we possess this 
wesJth and power that makes Afghans, especially, 
join us, and not that they have any feeling of friend- 
ship for us or any gratitude for past favours. 
Whether Yakub KTian can be made to appreciate and 
reciprocate the amount of confidence we may desire 
to place in him remains to be seen, but I believe the 
principle is one worth trying to establish, and I think 
there is a better chance of its success than may at 
first sight appear likely.’ 

The Amir left Gundamuk not apparently merdy 
submissive but satisfied, trustful, and friendly. 

‘The several artides of this Treaty,’ wrote the 
Viceroy, ‘ were framed in the belief that they fully 
secure all the objects of the war, which have already 
been explained. The 3rd Artide establishes our 
ezdusive infiuence throughout Afghanistan, and our 
paramount control over the Amir’s external rdations. 
Our obligation to assist His Highness against fordgn 
aggression is the legitimate consequence of this con- 
dition ; and it is required of us not less imperatively 
for the security of India than for the independence of 
Afghanistan. . Sutthe British Government could not 
have undertaken such an obhgation if the means of 
fulfilling it had not been secured by the 4th Artide 
of the Treaty, which provides for the residence at 
Kabul of a British representative, and for the right to 
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depute British agents, as occasion may Tec[uire, to Ueapatoh on 
all parts of the Afghan frontier. The Amir liimself 
had requested that our permanent representative 
should reside at his capitsd; and from the opening 
of the negotiations he has evinced no disinclination 
to the admission of British officers 'within his do- 
minions. . . . 

‘Under the 6th and 7th Articles of the Treaty 
His Highness engages to take measures for the pro- 
tection and encouragement of commerce between 
India and Afghanistan. . . . Afghanistan itself is a 
country of no great productive resources, but it com- 
mands the routes which penetrate into Central and 
Western Asia ; and the commercial classes, not only 
of that country, but also of those immediately 
beyond the Upper Oxus, are largely Indian, or of 
Indian descent. The trade of Afghanistan is 
principally in Indian hands. . . . The route by 
Herat and Handahar runs through the more open 
and fertile parts of Afghanistan, connecting the 
important towns of Herat and Kandahar. The 
treaty signed -with His Highness the Ehan of Khelat 
towards the close of the year 1876 effected the 
pacification of Beloochistan, and re-opened the great 
trade route through the Bolan Pass, which has not 
since been interrupted. By that arrangement the 
commerce of Central Asia, after reaching Kandahar, 
is already placed iu safe connection with the railway 
system of India and the rising sea-port of Kurrachi. 

There is already a noticeable tendency to increase in 
the number of hajilaa now annually passing the 
Bolan ; and the merchants of Sindh have always been 
among the most industrious and enterprising of our 
foreign traders. With proper management, therefore, 
and under a judicious system of transit duties, con- 
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Deapatoh on siderable ezpansioiL may be reasonably expected in 

Ghmdannih, the external commerce of India upon this important 

July 7. 1879 

‘The territorial concessions imposed upon the 
Amir by the Treaty of Qundamuk are light, and 
involye no permanent alienation of any part of the 
dominions claimed by his Government. The Khyber 
Pass has never formed part of those dominions ; while 
the districts of Pishin, Sibi, and ICurum are retained 
by the British Government under an assignment. For 
the better protection and security of our frontier, 
and for the proper maintenance of communications 
with our advanced garrisons, which will observe and 
command the three principal passes into India, it was 
essential that these three districts should remain in 
our hands. But we have entertained no projects 
for establishing oursdves permanently in the interior 
of the country, or for occupying any posts not 
absolutely required for the defensive purposes ex- 
plained. . . . Accordingly the towns of ICandahar 
and Jellalabad are restored by the Treaty of Ghinda- 
muk to the Amir of Kabul. . . . 

‘ The engagements thus concluded, at Gundamuk, 
with the Amir Yakub Khan represent and attest an 
important change in the whole condition of Central 
Asian affairs. The magnitude of this change will be 
best appreciated when our present position and in- 
fluence beyond the frontier are compared with what 
they were during the greater portion of the preceding 
period between the TTmbaUa Conferences and therecent 
Afghan War. We do not, however, profess to ascribe 
any talismanic virtue to written engagements on the 
part of Afghan princes. The late Amir Sher Ali, 
throughout the whole period of his reign, was under 
a formal treaty obligation to be the friend of the 
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inends, and the enemy of the enemies, of the British ®®*^*®’* 
Government ; but that engagement in no wise pre- 
vented his adoption of a course which led him into 
inevitable rupture and open hostility with this 
Government. We regard the present Treaty rather 
as the commencement, than as the confirmation, of a 
new and better era in our relations with Afghanistan. 

It provides for, and facilitates, the attainment of ■ 
results incalculably beneficial to the two countries 
concerned. The character of those results, however, 
will, to a great extent, be determined by the steadi- 
ness with which the British Government maintains, 
and the intelligence with which its local agents 
carry out, the policy that has dictated this Treaty : 
a policy which has for its object to substitute co- 
operation for isolation, and to replace mutual mis- 
trust by mutual confidence. Nor do we disguise 
from ourselves that the practical value of the Treaty 
mainly depends on the character and disposition of 
the Amir and his successors, fielations established 
with Afghanistan under the most favourable condi- 
tions, and with the most promising prospects, may, 
of course, be again impaired either by the disloyalty 
of Afghan princes or by the alienation of their un- 
requited confidence. In either case complications 
may arise against which no present precautions on 
our part can completely guarantee our successors in 
the Government of India. But, though anxious to 
deal considerately with the Amir’s susceptibilities, 
and to take into the fullest account all the reasonable 
requirements and legitimate interests of his Govern- 
ment, we deem it absolutely requisite that, in 
countries like Afghanistan, the power of the British 
Government to punish its enemies and protect its 
Mends should be so generally recognised as to 
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Despatoh on 
the Treaty ol 
Gnndamiu, 
July 7, 1879 


From Lord 
Salisbury, 
tfay 23 


render unnecessary the frequent assertion of it. We 
have, therefore, been careful to secure, for British 
interests and influence in Afghanistan, a position 
substantially independent of the personal caprices of 
any Afghan ruler ; and for the effectual maintenance 
of that position the Treaty provides strong material 
guarantees, by the territorial conditions which place 
the British Power in permanent command of the 
main avenues from India to Kabul.’ 

Some military authorities regretted that the 
territorial conditions of the Treaty had not included 
the occupation of Kandahar and Jellalabad. The 
Viceroy, however, considered that the means had 
been secured for occupying these places without 
difliculty at any moment that it might seem to be 
necessary, since from the Khojak range beyond 
Quettah we were within striking distance of K andahar ; 
while the Kurum Valley up to the Shutargardan Pass 
brought us far on our route towards Kabul, and the 
direct line through Jellalabad was held by our pos- 
session of the Khyber Pass and its eastern outlet at 
Lundi Kotal. 

General Stewart warmly advocated the abandon- 
ment of Kandahar, as did also Major Sandeman, 
our political agent at Quettah. According to the 
arrangements, however, made with the Amir, our 
troops were to remain at Kandahar till the autumn. 

Lord Salisbury, writing on May 23 to the Viceroy, 
said ; ‘ I cannot allow the conclusion of thia affair 
to pass without warmly congratulating you on the 
great success you have achieved and the brilliant 
qualities you have displayed. To my eyes the wise 
constraint in which you have held the eager spirits 
about you is not the least striking of your victories. 

. . . The great military success has done us yeoman’s 
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service in negotiating with Bussia ; and I hope that 
tibe moderation of your terms •wdl be of no small 
utility at Constantinople.’ 

The approval of the Prime Minister was not less 
warmly expressed. Lord Beaconsfield wrote at the 
close of the parliamentary session this year : ‘ I From Lord 
write to you now at the end of a long and laborious 
campaign, which has terminated triumphantly for 
Her Majesty’s Government. It is not merely that 
our external affairs figure well in the Queen’s Speech, 
that not a single Bussian soldier remains in the 
Sultan’s dominions, that, greatly owing to your 
energy and foresight, we have secured a scientific 
and adequate frontier for our Indian Empire, and 
that our South African anxieties are virtually closed ; 
but we have succeeded in passing some domestic 
measures in spite of factious obstruction of first- 
class interest and importance — ^notably our Army 
Discipline Act, a measure of magnitude and gravity 
equal in range to these great measures, and our 
Irish University Act, a question which had upset 
two administrations. Although we had entered “ the 
sixth year of our reign,” our parliamentary majority, 
instead of diminishing, has increased, and, notwith- 
standing the rumours which may reach you, I see 
no reason, scarcely a right, to dissolve Parliament, 
though this, of course, must depend on circum- 
stances. 

‘ . . . Whatever happens it will always be to me a 
source of real satisfaction that I had the opportunity 
of placing you on the throne of the Great Mogul.’ 

This letter affords a curious illustration of the 
instability of Oriental politics and of Parliamentary 
Governments. Before it reached Lord Lytton the 
whole framework of the political settlement of 
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Afghanistan, as ratified by the Giindamnk Treaty, 
bad been dislocated by the massacre of Cavagnari, 
bis staff and escort; and six months later the 
majority in the House of Commons bad been trans- 
ferred from the Conservative to the Liberal party, 
who came into office upon a triumphant denunciation 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s entire foreign policy, particu- 
larly in Turkey and Afghanistan. 

Apporaj ot The despatch from the Government of India on 
the terms of the Gundamuk Treaty was acknow- 

Angnst? ledged by the Secretary of State on August 7, 1879. 

Her Majesty’s Government cordially approved the 
whole convention, with especial advertence to the 
clause providing for a British Eesident at Kabul, as 
an important point of policy that had been finally 
gained, and as a measure full of promise for the con- 
solidation of friendship between the two countries. 

Acknowledgment having been made of the 
loyalty manifested by the native princes of India 
throughout the crisis, of the valuable aid rendered 
by the Ehan of Khelat, and of the services of the 
various political officers, and of Major Cavagnari 
and Major Sandeman in particular, the despatch 
ended in these words : 

‘ I have only, in conclusion, to express the deep 
interest with which Her Majesty’s Government have 
perused the clear and able exposition of the policy 
of the Government of Lidia in coimection with 
recent Afghan affairs which is contained in your 
letter. No. 160, of July 7, and their cordial approval 
of the proceedings of your Excellency in Council 
throughout the critical period which is now closed. 
In carrying out, &om time to time, their wishes and 
instructions, your Excellency and your colleagues 
have displayed uniform discretion and judgment, and 
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an accurate appredation of the object essential to be 
attained. Her Majesty’s Government confidently 7 
bdieve that the policy embodied in the Treaty of 
Oundamuk, to which your Ezcdlency personally has 
so eminently contributed, will, if pursued consistently, 
secure both Britidi and Afghan interests, and pro- 
mote the stability and peace of the Empire.’ 

The policy of the Indian Government was 
warmly supported by the Government at home, not 
only in private letters and despatches, but also on 
the public platform and in the House of Commons. 

As soon as the Treaty of Gxindamuk was con- 
cluded, the Amir Yakub Ehan returned to Kabul, 
there to prepare for the reception of the British 
Envoy, while Major, now Sir Louis, Oavagnari, who 
had been appointed as H!er Majesty’s ‘Envoy and 
Minister Plenipotentiary’ at the Court of Kabul, 
joined the Yiceroy at Simla, there to confer with him 
as to the character and functions of the mission. 

The following letter to Lord Cranbrook shows 
how confidently both the Yiceroy and the appointed 
Envoy looked forward to the success of the mission : 

To Viscount Cranhrooh 

(.^woto.) ‘ Simla : Jmw 2B, 1879. 

My dear Lord Cranbrook, — A thousand thanks 
for your letter of May 27. Major Cavagnari is now 
with me ; and from all I learn from him and other 
sources of information, I think you need be under 
no anxiety about the satisfactory execution and 
results of the Kabul Treaty, or any troubles in 
Afghanistan consequent on the withdrawal of our 
troops. I tbink the Kabul Treaty must be regarded, 
not as a conclusion but as a commencement. I 
would not say this, and do not mean it, in any 
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To Lord 
Oronbrook, 
June 33 


alaiTTning sense. But the new Treaty is rather the 
inauguration than the crowning result of a sound 
and rational policy. Persistence in this policy 
ought, amongst other good results, to relieve Tnili ft 
for many years to come from the curse of incessant 
Bussian panics, and give to us all round our im- 
mediate border a degree of quiet and security 
hitherto unknown. But for aU this we must look, 
not to any talismanic value in a piece of paper 
signed with Babul, but to the steadiness of the 
Gfovernment and the intelligence of its agents in 
developing, day by day, the good relations now 
established with the Amir, conhrmmg the couhdence 
and training the character of His Highness, and 
convincing his people and himself that their best 
interests are inseparable from ours. Por this the 
opportunity is open and the facilities are great. The 
Afghans will like and respect us all the more for the 
thrashing we have given Sher Ali and the lesson we 
have taught to Eussia. Throughout this part of the 
world, and I dare say throughout the rest of it, a 
generous enemy is preferred to a frigid or HtiftalrinCT 
friend. . . . The Afghan people certainly do not view 
us with any ill will; whilst, so far as can be judged 
from deeds as well as words, Yakub thoroughly 
realises the advantage of our alliance and is re- 
solved not to forfeit it by misbehaviour. He has at 
Cavagnari’s suggestion restored to favour and office 
the Mustaufi who had been disgraced and imprisoned 
by his father, and whom he has now appointed his 
£nance minister. It is also on Gavagnari’s recom- 
mendation that he has appointed General Daod 
Shah his Oommander-in-Ohief, and this he has done 
with a graceful alacrity which appears to have 
a most favourable effect upon aU concerned. As these 
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two men now attribute their appointments to our 
influence, we may reasonably assume that their own 
influence at Kabul will not be anti-English. To 
Wali Mohamed, whom he had threatened to impale 
whenever he caught him, the Amir has frankly 
reconciled himself; and altogether he is carrying 
out with a good grace and complete loyalty his 
obligations under the amnesty clause, which of all 
his treaty obligations must have been those most 
distasteful to an Afghan prince. Yakub, by the way, 
told Cavagnari that his father had been much misled 
by an impression that Lord Lawrence was omni- 
potent in England on Indian aflairs, and would 
never allow us to go to war with him. Cavagnari 
improved the occasion by reading to the Amir some 
choice bits of Bright’s speeches about the ‘Barbarous 
Afghan.’ Altogether I feel no doubt that in the 
work now before us solid progress will be made 
during the next two years. But the further result 
will of course depend upon our successors, both 
here and at home; and if they relax their eflbrts 
or reverse our policy, with them must rest the 
responsibility of an inexcusable failure.’ 

Sir Louis Cavagnari started on his hazardous 
mission with the knowledge that he possessed the 
entire confidence, not only of the Viceroy, but of 
the Secretary of State, and that in Lord Lytton 
he had a warm and appreciative friend. On J^y 5 
he wrote : 

‘Dear Lord Lytton, I trust your Lordship will 
accept this imperfect attempt on my part to express 
the gratitude I feel for all the favours conferred upon 
me since I have had the honour of serving under 
your immediate orders. 


To Lord 
Granbrook, 
June 2B 


Cavagnari 
Btaita for 
Kabul 


From 
Gavagnarif 
July 5 
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From 
Gavagnaii, 
•My 5 


Viceroy’s 
despatch on 
Kabul 
mission, 
Jan. 1880 


‘ Lord Oranbrook’s letter, together with your 
Lordship’s forwarding it, are prizes which seldom 
fall to the lot of Indian ofQcials, more especially to 
one of such comparatively diort service as mysdf, 
and they will be valued by myself and my family 
more than anythiug that could be bestowed upon me.’ 

It was decided that the total number of Sir Louis 
Cavagnari’s staff and escort should be as s-mall as 
possible. The reasons for this decision were given 
in a despatch from the Glovemment of India dated 
January 7, 1880. 

‘ It had not been our intention to propose Kabul 
for the residence of our representative ; but when 
the capital was expressly selected by the Amir him- 
self, there were many motives for deferring to the 
choice of His Highness and there was no tenable 
ground for opposing it. If the ATnir felt reluctance 
to the establishment of a British embassy at Kabul, 
he certainly exhibited no sign of it; he raised no 
difficulties, he suggested no impediments, and, while 
strenuouffiy combating some clauses of the Treaty, he 
expressed, from first to last, no disinchnation to 
receive the Envoy nor any mistrust of his power to 
protect him. 

‘ In these circumstances we deemed it desirable 
that the British Besident should proceed without 
delay to take up his appointment at Kabul. 
Assuming the Amir to be dealiag with us in good 
faith, the advantage to both parties of early action 
under the Treaty was incontestable, while hesitation 
or inactivity appeared hkely to operate adversdy, not 
only to our own interests, but to those of the Amir. 
This view of the situation was strengthened by 
reports received by Bukhtiar Khan, whose letters 
warned Sir Louis Cavagnari that the party opposed 
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to the British aUiance 'were maHng open overtures Vioeroy’s 
to neutralise the effect of our recent successes, and 
to render the Amir averse to a liberal treatment of 

. 1 . 1 IB'JU 

those persons in whose interests the amnesty clause 
had been framed, and in whose protection the honour 
of the British Government was specially concerned. 

The Amir himself had expressed to Bukhtiar Khan 
his desire for an early meeting -with Sir Louis 
Cavagnari; and the impression produced by these 
letters and messages was that the mission should be 
organised as speedily as possible, and that it should 
proceed to Kabul without loss of time. This was 
undoubtedly the view of Sir Louis Cavagnari 
himself, who was at the time at Simla, and whose 
opinion on such a point necessarily carried great 
weight. 

‘The constitution of the Envoy’s staff and of 
his escort was carefully considered with Sir Louis 
Cavagnari at Simla. A strong military escort had 
been attached to Sir Neville Chamberlain’s mission, 
but the duties which this escort was intended to 
perform, and the contingencies against which it was 
meant to pro'vide, were of a wholly different character. 

Sir Neville Chamberlain, carrying with him valuable 
gifts for Sher Ali, was about to enter the country of 
predatory and probably hostile tribes, while the dis- 
position of the Kabul Government towards his 
mission was very uncertain. Sir Louis Cavagna^, on 
the other hand, entered Afghan territory under the 
safe-conduct and public guarantee of the Amir, who 
had recently been a guest in our camp. Moreover, the 
strength of Six Neville Chamberlain’s escort, although 
for the reasons above mentioned it was in our opinion 
absolutely requisite, had furnished the late Amir 
-with a pretext for attributing an unfriendly purpose 
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TiBetoy’i to the mission which that escort accompanied. It 
on criticised by others, on the ground that 

"whilst too great for an escort it was too small for an 
army, and calculated to provoke an opposition which 
no mere escort could overcome. Such criticism, 
though inapplicable to the condition of Sir Neville 
Chamberlain’s mission, would have been relevant 
to those which the Government of India had to con- 
sider in connection with the embassy of Sir Louis 
Cavagnaii. If our original plan of .placing British 
officers at some points in Afghanistan other than the 
capital had not been orerruled by the Amir’s ex- 
press stipulation regarding Kabul, it might have been 
expedient to attach to the Envoy a force that would 
have rendered him independent of the A fghaji 
Government for protection against sudden attacks 
or local outbreaks. But Sir Louis Cavagnari went, 
at the special desire of the Amir, to reside at the 
capital of the Amir’s country, within the Amir’s own 
stronghold, and in the closest proximity to the Amir’s 
own residence. It was well known that the Bala 
Bjsaar was always occupied by the household troops 
upon whom the actual ruler believed he could best 
rdy, and it was recollected that at previous periods 
of extreme anarchy and revolt the fort had afforded 
a secure refuge to those officers who succeeded in 
reaching it. To have required the Ainir to Rntpi - tHin 
within the Bala Eissar a British escort sufficient for 
ensuring the safety of the Envoy in aU eventualities, 
or to have demanded that these troops should be 
allowed to occupy an entrenched poation within the 
Amir ’s own fortidcations, would have been inconsis- 
tent with the whole character of the relations which 
Sir Louis Oavagnari’s embassy represented; and 
compliance with such a demand would have reeved 
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the Amir from the greater part of the responsibility VioBroy’D 
which his treaty guarantees had solemnly affirmed. It 
is probable, indeed, that a force of this strength and 
character would not have been admitted within the 
fortress, whilst the objections against placing our 
embassy thus guarded upon the confines of the city 
would have been found to be very serious. All 
experience shows that in such situations the risk of 
collisions and misunderstandings is multipled in pro- 
portion to the number of British soldiers and camp 
followers that are brought into contact with an armed 
and excitable population. The dangers to which Sir 
Louis Oavagnari considered himself and those who 
accompanied him most liable were those of assassina- 
tion by the hand of a fanatic, or assault provoked by 
some street quarrd between the soldiers of his escort 
and those of the Amir, and he was therefore 
personally desirous that his staff and escort should 
be reduced to the most moderate and manageable 
fUnnanfliftTiB - In accordauce with these considerations 
the Envoy’s suite was restricted to a secretary (Mr. ite Envoy’s 
Jenkins), a medical officer (Dr. Kdly), and a military * 
attach^ (Lieutenant Hamilton) in charge of a 
•carefully picked escort of twenty-five Cavalry and 
fifty Infantry of the Guide Corps.’ 

The mission thus constituted left Ali Khel, in 
the Upper Kurum Valley, on July 18, and from the 
moment of passing the British border was treated 
\vith the utmost cordiality by the Afghan offidals.^ 

On July 21 Sir Louis Cavagnari received a letter 
from Takub Vhan announcing the death of Bukhtiar Hum 
TTha.'ri j who was to have acted as minister to the 
mission. This event was unfortunate. Bukhtiar 
mrnn had an intimate knowledge of ‘ aU the threads 
‘ NarraUve of Uventa in Afghcmiitan, p. 78. 
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and shuttles of the Kabul loom,’ and his death closed 
a valuable chaimel of information. Considerable 
evidence ■was brought forward later to prove that he 
was poisoned by the Amir. 

General Kaufmann had sent a special messenger 
to the Amir informing biTn of his return to St 
Petersburg, and begging him to communicate with 
him fuUy and freely on all affairs. The Bussian 
messenger was detained at Kabul till the arrival of 
Cavagnari, who was instructed to advise the Amir, 
in a brief but civil reply, to intimate that as corre- 
spondence with the agents or representatives of foreign 
Governments was incompatible -with his present treaty 
arrangements, he must request General Kaiiftnanu to 
discontinue these communications. 

The history of the recent Afghan war includes 
two distinct periods, of which the first closed with 
the Treaty of Gundamuk. Sher Ali’s dealings with 
the Bussian embassy to Kabul had led to his speedy 
ruin ; he had been driven from his throne by the 
English, disofmed by the Bussians, and had died a 
fugitive. Bis son Yakub Khan reigned in his stead, 
with a British Envoy at the capital The assigmnent 
of Sibi and Pishin to the British Government brought 
our dominion up to the frontier of South Afghanistan, 
within striking distance of Kandahar ; 'the cession 
of Kurum and of the Khyber and Michim passes 
secured for ■us access, when necessary, into North 
Afghanistan. All our troops had ■withdrawn from 
their positions beyond the Khyber on the line of 
advance towards Kabul: and General Stewart was 
preparing to evacuate Kandahar. 

The Government of India hoped that the war 
had been successfully ended : instead of which they 
were really on the brihk of longer, more extensive, and 
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far more difficult operations. For whereas in the 
former period the political aim and object of the 
invasion of Afghanistan was clear and definite — to 
compel the Amir to renounce the Eussian alliance 
and to accept specific terms ; in this second period, 
now about to begin, we were forced to depose the 
ruler with whom we had just made a friendly Treaty, 
to throw the whole of North Afghanistan into con- 
fusion by our occupation of the capital, and to stir 
up against ourselves the jealous animosity of the 
Afghan people. No one regretted the necessity of 
this second campaign more than Lord Lytton himself; 
it involved all that he had hitherto most strenuously 
desired to avoid, and against which he had fought 
most persistently in opposition to many of his military 
advisers. But the event which brought about this 
change was not one which human foresight could 
have guarded against or prevented, if the policy of 
introducing a British Envoy into Af ghan territory and 
attempting a friendly alliance with the Amir was to 
be adopted at all. Bfiid we insisted on the Envoy 
being sent to Eiandahar or elsewhere in Afghan 
territory, the Amir’s consent would not have been 
obtained, and had we failed at Ghindamukto conclude 
a Treaty with Yakub we should only have been 
forced to do then what had to be done four months 
later, namely to invade his territory and march upon 
his capital 

On July 24 the embassy entered the Afghan 
capital and was assigned quarters in the Bala Bfissar. 
Its reception was brilliant, while the large crowd 
which assembled was most orderly and respectful. 


Cavaguari 
enters KabuL 
July 24 
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From Sir Louis Cavagnari to Lord L/ytton 

‘Kabtd: July 24, 1879. 

Frain _ ‘ Dear Lord Lytton, — ^My telegram of to-day will 

announced to your Lordship the arrival of the 
British embassy at 'Kabul. Nothing could have ex- 
ceeded the hospitable treatment we have experienced 
since we left the Zurum frontier, and our reception 
here was aU that could be desired. I left it to 
General Eoberts to describe our departure from 
Kharatiza. Our marches were very uneventful, and 
there is nothing to say about them, except to describe 
the various features of the country we passed through. 
This my assistants are drawing up, and it will be 
submitted in a day or two. I may briefly say that 
there is nothing whatever to check the march of 
troops from the Shutargardan to Kabul.’ After 
further dwelling on the character of the country, he 
adds ; ‘ But it is to be hoped that before we have 
another rupture with 1h.e Amir of Afghanistan these 
tribes will have become good neighbours of ours and 
be more likely to side with us t^an with the Kabul 
ruler. 

nSwayfwm ' What is essential to the perfecting of the Zurum 
Bamipindi line is a railway from Eawalpindi to the Feiwar, and 
to Paiwai -would not only from military and 

political points of view be a good one, but it would 
become a great commercial route, and quite cut out 
the Khyber line. 

‘ Yesterday afternoon, Shahgassi Mahomed Yusaf 
Khan (brother of Kushdil Eian, who has been 
escorting us) came out to our camp bringing a letter 
from the Amir, to congratulate me on the additional 
honours I have received, and to inform me of the 
arrangem^ts for the reception of the embassy. 
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‘ At about four miles from the city he met me From 
this morning -with a troop of cavalry, and shortly mTS”*’ 
after vfards Sirdar Abdullah Jan (son of Sultan Jan 
of Herat) and Moolah Shah Mahomed, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, with some more cavalry, met us. 

Two elephants with gilt and silver howdahs were 
brought, and the Sirdar and I got into one, while 
Mr Jenkins and the Foreign Minister took possession 
of the other. I don’t occupy much sitting room, but 
the Sirdar was a very fat man and somewhat asthmatic, 
and as I had to sit cross-legged I began to t.bi-nk that 
the position was not one in which to spend a happy 
day, and an hour of it was quite enough for me. 

‘ Hine regiments of infantry and two batteries of 
artillery with some cavalry were drawn up in column 
and saluted as the procession passed. As we entered 
the gates of the city, the 18-pounder battery (the 
Government of India’s present in former days to Sher 
Ali) £red a salute of seventeen guns. There was not 
room in front of our residence, so a guard of honour 
of a regiment of infantry was drawn up in a street 
at straight angles to the one we passed along, and 
saluted. The bands on each occasion that they 
played made an attempt at ‘ God Save the Queen.’ 

Shortly after we alighted at the residence appointed 
for us, the Mustaufi and Daod Shah came and paid 
their respects, and conveyed inquiries after our 
health on the part of the Amir. 

‘ I paid a formal visit to His Highness at siz. He 
asked after your Lordship’s health, and after Her 
Majesty and the Eoyal Family, and expressed con- 
dolence about the death of the Prince Imperial. He 
showed a fairly good knowledge about French affairs, 
and said he supposed the republic would have a 
good chance of lasting. 
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Prom ‘None of our late friends amongst the Afghan 

Oam^a, Sirdars appeared to-day, and I think Bukhtiar Kh an 
■vras right in saying that they are treated with scant 
politeness. The crowd was numerous but most 
orderly and I did not hear an undvil remark. Many 
salaamed as we passed. The soldiers have frequently 
asked our people if it is true that they will now 
be relieved from forced soldiering. The Persian 
(KashUbach) element have expressed their regret 
that we did not take and keep Kabul, and stated 
that had our troops advanced to Jagdal^^ they 
would have risen and killed every Barakzai Sirdar 
at Kabul. 

‘ The pessimists prophesied that we were going to 
have trouble between Ali Khel and the Shutargardan, 
and that the Amir had not the power, even if he 
had the will, to pass us through the territory of the 
Ahi^dz^e Ghilzais (i.e. from Kharatiza to Dobandi). 
BaSlshah Kharij the G^hilzai chief, accompanied us, and 
was very friendly. 

‘ To-morrow I intend getting the dismissal of the 
Bussian letter bearer, and will talk over (cautiously) 
Persian aOairs, without disclosing the Cabinet’s 
wishes until I receive further instructions. 

‘ Tours very faithfully, 

‘L. Oavaqnam.’ 

Three days before the attack on the British em- 
bassy Sir Louis Cavagnari wrote : — 

Fram ‘ Nawab Ghulam Hasan Khan will arrive here on 

3rd. It is to be regretted that he does not care 
to remain any longer from his home, but he is now 
rather old for active employment. I doubt whether 
he wiU be of much use, as it is some years since 
he hflii had anything to do with Kabul politics, and 
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things and people have much changed since he was From 
nnr Cayaenaei, 

our agenc. Aug. so 

‘ What I require is a Mohanunedan gentleman of 
social influence who can be trusted to say and do 
what he is told. There are many matters on which 
an assistant of this kind can procure information 
from sources to which the ordinary news reporters 
have no access. If he has local experience he can 
weigh the information he receives and give an opinion 
worth having as to its value. My difficulty here 
has been the loss of Sukhtiar Khan, who, though not 
by any means a pattern of virtue, was just the man 
that would have been most useful for the next 


six months, and he knew that on the carrying out 
of my wishes depended the accomplishment of his 
own personal objects. . . . 

< My principal anxiety up to the present has been 
regarding the amnesty clause. The Amir has done 
nothing and will do nothing opposed to the letter of 
the Treaty, but he shows no disposition to conciliate 
or treat generously those persons who had com- 
munication with us during the war. There can be 
no question as to his perfect right to grant these 
men whatever allowances he thinks proper, or to 
give or withhold lucrative appointments they are 
desirous of obtaining. AH that we can properly 
contend for is that their persons and private property 
shall not be subject to molestation on account of 
their connection with us. As a matter of policy, it 
would be to the Amir’s own interests to treat them 
generously, and my efforts are being directed to that 
end; but if he does not foUow my advice in this 
respect, the strict wording of the amnesty danse 
win not enable us to demand what alone will please 
these people. On the other hand, if the persons who 
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From 
Oavagnari, 
Aug. 80 


held communication with us, although they were all 
without exception the ‘ out ’ party and made over- 
tures to us to benefit themselves, are excluded from 
the high offices they once held or their personal 
allowances are reduced, we shall get the reputation 
of having deserted our friends. 

‘When advising these Sirdars at Gundamuk to 
make their peace with the. Amir I gave them the 
option of acting according to my suggestions, or else 
to become pensioners in India. This is the most 
that we can do for them, unless we can insist on 
special allowances and appointments being conferred 
on them — a. course which the Amir would rightly 
declare to be interference in his domestic afihirs. 

‘The course your Lordship has pointed out as 
the policy to be followed by the British Envoy at 
Kabul is precisely what I have been doing. Free 
intercourse with the embassy, though not interdicted 
by the Amir, has not been encouraged, and people 
are consequently afraid to come. I did not expect 
it to be otherwise at first, and as the persons most 
anxious to come and see me are those who feel 
themselves aggrieved, I am by no means in a hurry 
to receive them. I spoke to the Amir on this 
subject shortly after my arrival, and he assured me 
that no prohibition to visit the embassy had ever 
been given. I have subsequently spoken on several 
occasions to his ministers, telling them that free 
intercourse with British officers will be viewed by 
the people at large as an indication of thorough 
confi.dence on the part of the Amir. I pointed out 
to them that if I wished to carry on intrigue I could 
do so in spite of all their precautions, but that the 
object of the British Government was to strengthen 
the Amir, and that any conversation I should ever* 
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hold "witli his subjects would be to give them advice 
calculated to further this object. I argued with Aug. su 
them that too frequent or too early intercourse with 
Sirdar Wali Mahomed Ehan and others who are 
known to be not too friendly to the Amir might be 
misinterpreted by the public of Kabul, and that 
therefore I was in no hurry to press the matter, 
though I informed them that after a reasonable lapse 
of time I should consider it indicative of a want of 
trust if some change for the better did not take place. 

I also remarked to them that whenever I visited the 
Amir no one was ever present in durbar but the 
principal officers that he tirusts — ^viz. Sirdar Tahiya 
Tniftn, the Mustaud, General Daod Shah, and Moolah 
Shah Mahomed, the Foreign Minister — and that this 
looked as if the A-mir did not wish me to even know 
by sight the other Sirdars of Kabul. I have no 
doubt that in time some improvement will take place. 

It is more than likely that the real reason is that the 
Amir distrusts his own countrymen a great deal more 
than he does us, and fears that they might use to 
their own advantage the fact that they were on 
intimate terms with the British officers, and make 
out that they were no longer dependent on him. 

‘When we first came here there was an Afghan 
guard over the embassy premises. A few days after 
this was removed after a reference to me, but a small 
guard was left at the outer gate, and its duty was to 
report the names of all visitors and the length of time 
they remained at the embassy. I took no notice of 
this, but one day I laughingly remarked to the 
Foreign Minister that I had heard that the sentry 
had to make such reports, but that if this was true 
the returns sent in by him to the War Office could 
not possibly be correct, as many men who came to 
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Pmm see me had to wait a considerable time before I 

An&soT*’’ could see them, and occasionally I had to ask them 
to call another day, so that if it was supposed that 
the length of time a man remained within the walls 
of the embassy indicated that he was closeted with 
me, it was a great mistake. The other day the 
sentry did attempt to stop a Hindu, coming to see 
the doctor, and I made this an excuse for requesting 
the removal of this guard. My request was at once 
complied with. 

‘ In fact, I have nothing whatever to complain of 
on the part of the Amir or his ministers that I f ar 
really lay hold of, though there are many matters I 
wish I could influence him about. There is no doubt 
that his authority is most weak throughout the whole 
of Afghanistan. This is not to be wondered at after 

The Amir’s years of misTule and oppression on Sher Ali 
Khan’s part. But if he keeps straight with us he 
will pull through it, as he derives the same support 
from the prestige of an alliance as his father did — a 
fact which the British nation never properly appre- 
ciated. The difference, however, is that the people 
of Afghanistan are inclined to look to the British 
Envoy more than to their own ruler. The Amir nud 
his advisers, knowing this, will not be in too great a 
hurry to accept our advice as to administrative 
reforms that will benefit the people, lest they should 
consider themselves more indebted to the 
than to their own Government. The agriculturists 
were always praying for the annexation of the 
country by the Baglish, as they had heard of our 
light assessments and just rule. But once the late 
Amir introduced the system of compulsory enlist- 
ment which resulted in the increased numbers of the 
standing army which the revenues of the country 
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could not pay, the soldiery also hailed our approach 
in the hopes that they would be allowed to return to 
their homes. The Sirdar class feel that since the 
abolition of the feudal sjratem the Amir is less depen- 
dent on them than used to be the case, and there- 
fore they never feel safe in their position for twenty- 
four hours. The hill tribes, I imagine, are pretty 
much as they used to be. The religious element at 
Eiabulis wonderfully quiet At none of the mosques 
has a single word disapproving of the English 
alliance been uttered. I cannot hear that there is 
any reaUy anti-English party, though there is a very 
strong anti-Yakub one. I have been quite bewildered 
sometimes with the stories that have been brought 
me hinting that no trust should be placed in Yakub 
Khan, and that he is only temporising with us. 
Though he is not to be thoroughly trusted, any more 
than any other Oriental, stiU if he has any game 
in hand I must confess to having not the slightest 
conception as to what it can be. His conduct of his 
foreign rdations is apparently all that could be 
desired. His letter to Kaufinann was altered to suit 
my wishes, and the most trifling paper relating to 
the Ozus frontier is submitted for my information. 
It seems almost impossible for him to be carrying on 
any secret arrangements with the Bussians, for after 
his experience of their late perfidy he can have no 
trust in them. . . . Anyhow, whether there is any- 
thing in the reports which reach me or not, I have 
found nothing tangible in Yakub’s conduct to lay 
hold of, and I therefore put them down to his enemies’ 
invention.’ 

Early in August six regiments of infantry had 
arrived from Herat, and alarming reports had reached 


Fiona 
Cavagntiri, 
Aug. cSi) 


Bumours 

Yakub’ 

treachery 
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Prom Cavagnari as to their mutinous behaviour. Eeferring 
to this, he continues in the same letter : 

‘It was asserted that the Amir got up the ex- 
citement about the Herat regiments, but if he did 
he did not gain much, for I told his Foreign Minister 
that either the troops were in hand and could be 
checked in their present conduct, or else that the 
Amir had no authority over them. The test I put 
to him was that I should go out at once in his 
company in the direction where the troops are en- 
camped, and that if he would not undertake this 
responsibility I would stay within the walls of the 
embassy and report that the Amir had no authority 
over his soldiers. The result was that the Mulah 
went to the Amir, and shortly afterwards returned 
and took me out as usual. The next occasion on 
which I had to apeak plainly was on account of a 
fracas which took place between the Afghan soldiery 
and some of my escort, when I told the Foreign 
Minister that if the Amir could not restrain his men I 
would keep mine in their quarters, and I and my stalT 
would remain at home also. Since then there have 
been no more complaints. I must say that whenever 
I go out the conduct of the populace is most orderly. 

‘I can’t say there is much foundation in the 
report that Yakub Khan has been influenced by 
Yahiya Khan not to go to the provinces in company 
with British officers, except the fact that he con- 
templates putting off his trip until his return from 
India, as he says he has yet a great deal to do at 
Kabul. As I telegraphed, he would like to visit 
India towards the end of December or the beginning 
of January, and on one occasion when I talked to 
him he himself said he would like to see Calcutta. 
He frequently alludes to his intended visit, and I 
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hope nothing will occur to mfl.Tcft liim change his From 
mind. If there is any necessity for it, I don’t antici- 
pate that there would be any difficulty in my going 
to Turkestan or Herat, or sending one of my staff. 

I hardly think the Amir h.as time to make the trip 
and get back here before the snows commence ; but 
rumour occasionally says he intends going on tour at 
the close of the Fast. 

‘ There is growing distrust between the Amir and 
Daod Shah, but it will be dangerous for Takub at 
present to attempt to press the latter too severely, as 
the Oommander-in-Chief has a very strong party to 
support him. 

‘From what I have seen at Kabul I can quite 
understand why Takub Khan preferred to go to 
Gundamuk than to receive a British mission here. 

He did not wish us to see the rottenness of the state 
of affairs for fear that we should increase our 
demands. Even now there is a strong desire to 
intrigue to overthrow him, but no one will move in 
the matter without being sure that we were with them. 

A report the other day from the Kohistan (even if unpopularity 
untrue it shows the line of people’s thoughts) stated 
that some defaulters of revenue assaulted the col- 
lectors, and said that if they brought a letter from 
me that they would pay up. I have no doubt that 
when these disaffected persons see that they get no 
encouragement from us things will settle down, and 
if Yakub "KhaTi will only adopt a little more con- 
ciliation and show his subjects that he is not 
going to use our support as a means of grinding 
t.bftm down, aU will go wdl. I was glad to receive 
your Lordship’s cipher telegram about pecuniary 
assistance, as I have always thought we shall have 
to start him dear of his financial difficulties ; but it 
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Brom mil be as well to wait until he fuUy recognises the 
necessity for our assistance, and we can then help 
bim on conditions favourable to the interests in this 
country. Though we do not wish to interfere in the 
internal administration of Afghanistan, it would be 
well if through our influence the condition of the 
people is ameliorated, and that they recognise that it 
is owing to us that good times have come. This is, 
as I have already remarked, what the Amir does not 
want to get into people’s minds, as he is particularly 
sensitive about being left to rule his country after 
his own fashion.’ 

The letter goes on to say that the Amir was dis- 
turbed at the question of the payment of the 
Kandahar revenues during the recent administration 
of that province under British occupation. Accord- 
ing to the wording of the Qundamuk Treaty, 
Oavagnari thought it would be hard to expect the 
Amir to pay the cost of the administration during 
war out of the revenues realised after peace. He 
also adds that the Amir had no wish to maintain the 
telegraph line from Kandahar to Pishin, that all he 
needed was the existence of a telegraphic communi- 
cation between Kabul and India. Ilie letter ends 
thus: 

‘We are much too crowded at the embassy, and 
if sickness did break out I would request the Amir’s 
permission to go into camp. I think that a residence 
more on European principles of comfort and sanita- 
tion should be built, though we are far from being 
uncomfortable and have a better residence than the 
Amir himsdf. 

‘I was a trifle disappointed to see that the 
“ Times ” took no notice of the entry of the embassy 
into Kabul, though it printed the telegram sent from 
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the India OflEice. I am afraid there is no denying the 
fact that the British public require a blunder and a 
huge disaster to excite their interest ! I was sur* 
prised at the “ Times,” as during the campaign and 
the negotiations it behaved well. 

‘ Our doctor here has a great deal to do, and I 
have recommended the establishment of a dispensary, 
which, besides being a great civiliser, provides a 
decent excuse for visitors. . . . 

‘ Having now exhausted aU my news, I will con- 
clude this I fear very long letter by assuring your 
Lordship that, notwithstanding all people say against 
him, I personally believe Yakub will turn out Owa^ii’B 
to be a very good ally, and that we shall be able to 
keep him to his engagements. 

‘ Tours very faithfully, 

‘ L. Cavagnabi.’ 


This letter gives a vivid picture of the atmosphere 
of intrigue and mutual distrust which surrounded the 
Afghan Court. The reports that Yakub Hhan was 
not to be trusted; the growing division between In'-m 
and General Daod Shah — the only Afghan who was 
wounded in defence of the British residents when 
they were attacked ; the suggestion that the hostile 
attitude of the Herati troops was in some way 
brought about by the Amir’s influence ; his outspoken 
discontent at the amnesty clause ; his exclusion so far 
as was possible, while holding to the letter of the 
treaty, of all those who had befriended us in the war ; 
the suspicion shown of any free intercourse on the 
part of the people with the British residents — all 
these points, read in the light of what followed, seem 
to indicate danger ; but they were probably no more 
than the natural outcome of the situation, and with 
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good luck miglit have led to nothing. That they 
excited no alarm in the mind of Cavagnari himself is 
evident. Bos last sentence is one of confident hope 
and good courage, and the whole tone of the letter 
is sangaiae and cheerful. 

On August 31 the Viceroy wrote to the Secretary 
of State : 

To the Secte- ‘ Hearing lately from Cavagnari that the Amir’s 
A^rt affairs were in a bad way and his position critical, I 
telegraphed to him that if the Amir were in serious 
difficulties from which he thought His Highness 
might be extricated by prompt pecuniary assistance 
he should let me know at once, and the money would 
not be grudged, conditional on adequate guarantees 
for the Amir’s right use of it. This is the reply 
I have just received by telegraph from Cavagnari: 
“Kabul, August 29. Personal. Tour Lordship’s 
telegram of 26th. Yakub Khan will sooner or later 
require some pecuniary aid from us. But I would 
wish to see him recognise and admit his helplessness 
before offering such aid, and then, as a quid pro quo, 
obtaiu from him administrative reforms without 
which his Government cannot last.” 

‘ Cavagnari is quite right. His telegram, however, 
is significant, and I think we must be on the look out 
for rocks ahead.’ 

On September 2 Cavagnari sent his last telegram, 
which contained the words ‘ All well.’ On the follow- 
ing day was perpetrated the massacre of this gallant 
officer and all his escort. 

‘The first news of the catastrophe came to 
General Boberts, who was awakened in' his 
house between one and two o’ dock in the morning 
by his wife telling h i m that a telegraph messenger 
had been calling outside for some tinnR with a 
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telegram wMch, when read, said that three mutinous 
Afghan regiments had attacked the Kabul Besidency, 
where the Englishmen were defending themselves. 

Of all the rumours and stirring news sent up to 
Simla during the last fifty years, from the various 
fidds of war and politics surveyed by an Indian 
Viceroy, none have been more startling or more 
important than this message flashed from the army 
outposts beyond Kurum to the Himalayas.’ ^ 

The political officer in the Kurum received two 
letters from the Amir, the text of which he telegraphed 
to the Viceroy. The telegram reached Simla very 
early in the morning of the 5th. ‘ Kabul, September 3, Kabul 
8 A.H. Troops who had assembled for pay at Bala g^tenbK 
Hissar suddenly broke out and stoned their officers, 
and then all marched to the Besidency and atoned 
it, receiving in return a haU. of bullets. Confusion 
ATid disturbance reached such a height that it was 
impossible to quiet it. People from Sherpur and 
country round Bala Hissar and city — ^people of all 
classes — pouredinto Bala Hissar, and began destroying 
workshops, artillery park, and magazine, and all 
troops and people attacked Besidency. Meanwhile, 

I send Daod Shah to hdp Envoy. On reaching 
Besidency he was unhorsed by stones and spears, and 
is now dying. I then sent Sirdar Tahiya Khan and 
my own son, the heir-apparent, with the Koran to the 
troops ; but no use. I then sent well-known Syuds 
and Mullahs of each clan, but of no avail. Up till 
now, evening, the disturbance continues. It will be 
seen how it ends. I am grieved by this confusion. It 
is almost beyond conception.’ The second telegram 
reached SiTyiln. on the afternoon of the 6th, announc- 
ing that the Besidency had been set on fire, and 
1 sir Alfred IiToU. 
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ending up with the words : ‘ I have lost my friend the 
Envoy, and also my kingdom. Am terribly grieved 
and perplexed.’ These letters were addressed to 
General Eoberts. The Eurom agent telegraphed that 
the dead bodies of Sir Louis Cavagnari, his stad, 
and his escort, had been seen by one of the prin- 
cipal Ghilzai chiefs, who described their defence of 
the Besidency till it was destroyed by fire as almost 
miraculous. 

In a letter written by the Amir at the same time 
to his uncle, the Governor of Zemindawar, he gave 
a very difierent account of the affair. Only two 
regiments, both of the body guard, were said to have 
mutinied. Nothing was mentioned of any attempt 
at rescue, or participation of the people, and it was 
expressly stated no other injury was done, and that 
by evening everything was quiet.’ 

A secret Memorandum on the Eabul massacre 
was received by the Indian Government on October 0, 
1879, from Sirdar Wali Mahomed Ehan. In this 
Memorandum it was stated : — 

‘From the very first day the Amir arrived at 
Eabul from Gundamuk he preached to the people, 
and counselled them that he and they being Moham- 
medans and the faithful, should night and day 
endeavour to keep in view the policy of religious 
war. He sent letters on the subject in all directions. 

‘When the Herat troops were one march from 
Eabul they were instructed to raise a cry, on arrival 
at the capital, that they would wage a religious war, 
and that they would not allow Ihe English officers 
to remain in the town. In accordance with these 
instructioDs, they raised cries in the city on their 
arrival there. They quarrelled with the servants of 

^ Na'irative of Evenia in Afglicmiaim. 
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Majox Cavaguari in the streets of the town on one or 
two occasions. I reported this to the Major, and he 
remarked in reply that it was the habit of a rabid 
dog to bite, be the person bit however innocent, and 
that no one could touch his hair. . . . On Wednesday, 
the 15th of Bamazan (September 3), three of these 
six regiments asked for their pay. They were offered 
one month’s wages, but they refused to take the 
money, and said that they would take nothing short 
of three months’ salary. The Amir told them that 
they did not perform any service, or any religious 
act, or protect the honour of their country, and so 
were not entitled to three months’ wages. On hearing 
tTiis they broke out, and proceeded towards the 
residence of Major Oavagnari, saying that they would 
now engage in a religious conflict. Daod Shah came 
out to prevent them in their design, but was not 
successful in his attempt. He was disgraced, and 
was wounded in three or four places. At this junc- 
ture Saif-ud-din ’Klmn (a gener^) presented himself 
before the Amir, and remarked that if His Highness 
gave permission he would aid and save Major 
Oavagnari. But he was rebuked, and was dismissed 
from service with the remark that he had no concern 
in the matter.’ 

The "Viceroy, commenting on this information, 
pointed out ‘ that all accusations against Yakub made 
by Wali Mahomed and the other Sirdars whom 
Yakub had been ill-treating must be taken cum gram. 
But,’ he adds, ‘ what staggers me in Wali Mahomed’s 
statement is that it elucidates, and confirms, simil ar 
sinister assertions as to Yakub’s treachery made by 
two or three other informants, who apparently can 
have no personal motive for incriminating the Amir. 
The majority of the survivors, and spectators, of the 
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assault of September 3rd aU express a conviction 
that Yakub could have rescued the Embassy had he 
chosen to do so; and all aver that he positively 
prohibited General Saif-ud-din Khan from going to 
the assistance of the Envoy . . . These informants 
also imply that Yakub permitted or ordered Daod 
Shah to go to the relief of the Embassy mth the 
intention of getting him killed, as Uriah -was put in 
front of the battle. It is certainly noteworthy that 
General Daod Shah, who professed strong attachment 
to the British alliance, was out of favour with Yakub ; 
that he was very severely wounded in his efforts to 
quell the mutiny ; and that, of all to whom Yakub 
entrusted that task, he is the only one who received 
any injury at aU.’ 

Roberts Btaita On receipt of the first intelligence brought by the 

4 Ghilzai messenger, the Viceroy telegraphed orders to 
General Massy to move at once to the Shutargardan 
and crown it. General Eoberts, who was at Simla on 
the Army Commission, started within twenty-four 
hours of the receipt of the news for the Peiwar, with 
instructions to march upon Kabul, with every possible 
expedition compatible with safety, with a force of 
6,000 men of all arms. General Stewart at once 
re-occupied Kandahar, where the Amir’s authorities 
willingly replaced themselves under his protection. 
The troops along the Khyber line were rapidly re- 
inforced, and the Viceroy informed the Amir that a 
strong British force would march as speedily as 
possible from the Shutargardan to his assistance, 
and that he must do all in his power to facilitate its 
progress through his country. 

Lora Lytton The day after the news of the disaster. Lord Lytton 

wrote to the Prime Minister : ‘ The web of policy 

S^emfiei4 gp carefully and patiently woven has been rudely 
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shattered. We have now to weave afresh, and I fear To Lori 
a wider one, from undoubtedly wester materials. 4 

All that I was most anxious to avoid in the conduct 
of the late war and negotiations has now been 
brought about by the hand of fate, the complete 
collapse of all the national conditions of independent 
government in Afghanistan, the obligation to occupy 
Kabul, and the great difficulty of evacuating it with- 
out risk of renewed disaster to Yakub Khan, or any 
other puppet ruler, on whose behalf we must now be 
content to undertake the virtual administration of the 
country, for the present at any rate. 

‘ These conditions, now unavoidable, involve the 
further vexation of increased military expenditure 
and pohtical uncertainty. ... I feel most keenly 
how heavy must be the weight with which this sore 
and sudden blow will fall upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, however, the great 
advantages of our new frontier will be revealed in 
the comparative alacrity and freedom from serious 
danger with which its possession enables us to reach 
Kabul in a crisis, and generally to deal with the 
serious difficulty which we certainly have not pro- 
voked. ... I do not disguise from myself that we 
may now be forced to take in hand the permanent 
disintegration of the national fabric it was our object 
to cement in Afghanistan, and that, in any case, 
we shall probably be compelled to intervene more 
widely and actively than we have ever desired to 
do in that countiy. Stdl, the renewed, and perhaps 


extended, efforts now imposed upon us can have ng 
other result, if rightly directed, than the firmer 


establishment of the undisputed supremacy of the 
British Power from the Indus to the Oxus . . . But On the 
meanwhile and for ever, alas, we suffer one grievous “* o*™***^® 
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To Lord bereavement, which to all concerned is irreparable, 
ieptSto 4 which will be to myself an abiding sorrow and 
bitter pain all the rest of my life. India has lost, 
when she most needed him, one of her greatest men, 
the Queen one of Her Majesty’s ablest and most 
devoted servants. I have lost a beloved friend and 
morel He has perished heroically, in the faithful 
discharge of a dangerous service to his chief and 
his country. It is the duty of his country to avenge 
his death. My hope is, that in the recognition and 
performance of that duty his country will not fail, 
and that some sense of its solemnity may perhaps 
mitigate, for a while at least, the reckless malignity 
of party passion and spite.’ 

Siippoit from The Government at home warmly supported the 
Viceroy in this dark hour. He received an official 
^ tom the telegram telling him that the Government were pre- 
pared to leave everything unconditionally in his hands, 
and warmly assuring him of unreserved support in 
taking vigorous measures. From the Queen he also re- 
ceived a letter which he described as ‘kind, patriotic, 
and manly,’ adding : ‘ She is really a better English- 
man than anyone of her subjects, and never falls 
short in a national crisis when the interests or honour 
of her empire are at stake.’ 

The story of the famous march to Kabul has been 
fully told by the hero of it, and no detailed account 
of it here need be given. 

It will be remembered that after various attempts 
to delay the progress of the march on one pretext 
another, the Amir himself finally took refuge in 
is British British camp. General Baker had advanced as 

s«tobn 27 Kushi, and there, on September 27, the Amir 
arrived with his father-in-law, Tahiya the 

heir-apparent,^ all his ministers, including General 

^ Muza Khan* 
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Daod Shah, and about sixty other followers. Lord 
Lytton described what followed in. a letter to Sir 
James Stephen : — 

^ October 12, 

‘ General Eoberts proceeded to ICushi on the 
following day to meet the Amir, and in the meanwhile 
the Amir’s rival, WaJi Mahomed, and all the Sirdars 
who had been out of favour with Yakub ever since 
the Gundamuk Treaty for having been on friendly 
terms with the British during the late war, had also 
arrived in the camp of General Baker. The Amir 
represented to Boberts that he had left ladies of his 
family in the Bala Blssar, besides several regiments, 
who would probably rise and massacre them all 
if the British force advanced any further. He was 
told that, although our advance could not be delayed 
a day or an hour, ample time would be given to all 
non-combatants and women to place themselves in 
safety. In accordance with an instruction I had 
recently sent him, Boberts simultaneously issued 
and forwarded to Habul a proclamation warning 
non-combatants to dear out, and announcing that all 
persons found armed in and around Kabul would be 
treated as enemies. The Amir, his ministers, and all 
Sirdars then avowed there was a universal conviction 
at Kabul that it would be simply impossible for us to 
advance there in any force before the spring of next 
year, that he, they, and all concerned had been acting 
on tbiH conviction, and that they were quite be- 
wildered by the rapidity and mass of our movement. 
They might well be so. Boberts was advancing on 
the direct line to Kabul with a force of between 
6,000 and 7,000 men, leaving another force of equal 
.'Strength to hold the Kurum in his rear. General 
Bright was simultaneoudy advancing up the Khyber 


To Sir James 
Stephen, 
October 12 


Boberts’s 
advanee on 
Kabul 
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To Stephen, -with, a force of upwards of 16,000 men, which would 
Ooiobet 12 communication with Eoberts almost as soon as 

he reached ICabul ; and the large force under G-eneral 
Stewart, having re-occupied Eandahar and Zhelat-i- 
Ghilzai, was threatening Q-huzni. On hearing of the 
Amir’s arrival in our camp, my first inclination was 
to regard this step as a conclusive and conspicuous 
proof of his loyalty. It appears, however, that the 
step was by no means a spontaneous or a wULing 
one. This is what Boberts writes about it: “The 
Amir left Babul secretly and rode to Bushi in 
haste, not bringing with him even a single tent. He 
had become aware that Wall Mahomed and other 
Sirdars intended to join the British, and thought it 
best to be beforehand with them; especially when 
he found from my letter of September 25 that our 
advance was inevitable.” He was evidently much 
disappointed at finding the Sirdars had been before- 
hand with him, and expressed a wish to be reconciled 
with them. But General Boberts rightly considered 
“ the time and place inopportune for reconciliations.” 
General Baker made the best arrangements he could 
for the Amir’s tent accommodation, and placed him 
in the centre of the camp. On the second day His 
Highn ess’ own tents arrived, and he asked to have 
them pitched outside the camp limits. To thin 
Boberts assented, knowing that if he wished to 
escape he could do so even from the middle of the 
camp ; but suggested that for his safety and honour 
he should have a guard similar to the General’s own. 
He agreed to this, “ and so now,” writes Boberts on 
October 1, “ there is a Highlander standing sentry in 
front and a Goorkha in rear of his tent.” 

‘Meanwhile General Boberts’s force continued 
its advance towards Babul. Somewhere, in time. 
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between the 2nd and tbe 6tb instant, and, in place, To ste!piie]i, 
between Kushi and Oharasiab, a certain Sirdar, ^ “ 

I^ek Mahomed, said to be an nncle of the Amir’s (but Ndc 
of whom I have hitherto heard nothing), rode out 
from £abul and asked permission to see the Amir, 
with whom he had a long and secret interview of 
some hours. He then rode rapidly back to Kabul 
On the 6th instant the reconnoitring parties sent 
out by Eoberts reported that “the enemy” was 
advancing in great force from the city; and soon 
afterwards the high range of hills intervening' 
between Oharasiab and Kabul were crowded with 
Afghan troops and people from the city; while 
parties of Qbilzais appeared on the hills running 
along both flanks of the camp, and the road along 
which General Macpherson was advandng (to 
Zahidabad) with large convoys of stores and reserve 
ammunition was reported to be threatened. Mac- 
pherson was immediately warned, and some cavalry 
sent to bis assistance. But Eoberts wisely recognised 
the absolute necessity of carrying the heights on his 
front before nightfall. This difficult task was en- 
trusted to Baker, who commanded the advanced 
guard. Baker at once sent Major White (an excel- Baku oames 
lent officer), with a wing of the 92nd Bighlanders, 
three guns, and some native infantry to take 
the right of the position ; from which the enemy was 
dislodged, after an obstinate resistance, leaving 
twenty Afghan guns in possession of Major White’s 
small force. Baker, meanwhile, making a turning 
movement to the left, was soon hotly engaged ; but, 
carrying height after height, completely scattered 
the enemy in great confusion, capturing two 
standards. Our total loss was small — ^three officers 
wounded, but none killed. Enemy’s loss not yet 
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To Stephen, knoTni, but believed to be very great, Nek 
* “ Mahomed, who had so shortly before had an inter- 

view with the Amir, was the leading spirit of this 
resolute and well-planned opposition to our advance. 
Bis horse was shot under him in the engagement, 
but he seems to have escaped. Boberts has no 
doubt that the whole thing has been planned and 
carefully prepared by the Amir, whose instructions 
were carried back to Kabul by Nek Mahomed. The 
enemy’s position was admirably chosen and hdd in 
very great strength. All that has since happened 
convinces me that had he not been immediately 
swelled from it he would have been powerfully 
reinforced and his fortifications well pushed forward 
during the night, in which case the stand made at 
Charasiab would probably have been much more 
formidable and prolonged. It is equally apparent 
now that the Amir’s urgent pleas for delaying our 
advance were made with the object of gaining time 
for the organisation of a strong resistance to it, and 
the reinforcement of the positions, both at Charasiab 
and the Bala Bissar, by regiments which he has 
hastily recalled from KoMstan and other localities. 

General Boberts, continuing his advance, arrived 
before Kabul in the afternoon of October 8, B!e 
found the Afghan troops who had just returned 
Kohistan entrenching themselves on a high hill 

ooiobei 8 ' beyond the Bala Hissar, and immediately command- 
ing the city of Kabul. He at once sent General 
Massy with eight squadrons of cavalry round by the 
north of the city to watch the roads leading to 
Bamian and Kohistan, and thus cut off their retreat. 
Tip till sunset General Boberts was in heliographic 
communication with Generals Massy and Baker, 
and this was then the general condition of the 
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situation before Kabul. G-eneral Saker was just lo Stephan, 
about to attack the enemy from the heights above 
the Bala Hissar. General Massy had reached 
Aliabad on the Bamian road. He had found the 
Sherpur cantonment deserted, and in it no less than 
seventy-eight guns, many of them Armstrongs and 
48-pounderB, given to Sher Ali by Lord Northbrook 
All of these guns he secured. General Macpherson 
had joined General Boberts with stores and reserve 
ammunition, and was hastening forward with a 
strong force to strengthen, before daybreak, the 
position of General Baker; whilst three of the 
A fjgrhan regiments from Ghuzni were simultaneously 
hastening to join the force opposed to Baker, and 
this force was every moment being swelled by armed 
bands from the city. This was the state of things 
before Kabul when General Eoberts’s telegram of the 
8th reached me during the night of the 10th. I am 
writing on the afternoon of the 12th, and have not 
since ^en had any further news from Boberts. But 
I am not anxious. The telegraph now does not 
work beyond the Shutargardan. Messages from 
Boberts must reach that place by runners or by 
heliograph, and he would doubtless be too busily 
engaged to establish heliographic communication all 
at once. My only fear is that the scoundrels may 
escape during the night.’ 

* Oaxnp Naldera : October 12, 6.B0 p.m. 

‘My dear Stephen, — ^The news I was awaiting 
when I interrupted my letter this afternoon has come 
sooner than I expected. During my walk I received 
the following tdegram from Boberts : 

‘ “ Otddde Kalyid, Octob&r 10. — General Baker was 
nimbi ft to deliver his attack on the evening of the ootobw lo 
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Btli on. account of tlie darkness. Before daybreak 
yesterday General Macpberson joined him with 
67th Foot, 28th Native Infantry, and four Horse 
Artillery guns on elephants. Enemy, however, fled 
during the night, leaving on their very strong posi- 
tion twdve guns (six fleld and six mountain). 
Cavalry pursued for several miles, in two detach- 
ments, under Generals Massy and Hugh Gough. 
But the enemy had so completely dispersed that they 
only overtook a few small parties. We have now 
in our possession 110 guns. There are some tliirty 
more in the Bala Hissar, and a few, I hear, in the 
city. Our camp is pitched on the Siah Sung ridge, 
immediately overlooking and within 1,800 yards of 
the Bala Hissar and city. I shall make public entry 
into, and take possession of, the Bala Hissar to- 
morrow or next day. The troops have worked splen- 
didly. For several days we have been without tents, 
and rations had to be carried for want of transport.” ’ 
Soberia Thus, in a little over a month from the day he 

o^be^a"^’ Simla, General Eoberts ‘made his triumphal 
entry into Eabul at the head of as flue a force as was 
ever put in the fleld, after having given the Aighans 
a severe thrashing at Oharasiab, and captured two 
of their standards and 160 of their guns without the 
loss of a single European officer.’ * 

On October 12, accompanied by the Amir’s ddest 
son, he made his public entry into the city. Early 
that morning Yakub Ehan had ‘ walked to General 
Eoberts’ s camp, accompanied by only two attendants, 
and expressed his determination to resign the Amir- 
ship. He said he had intended doing so before 
going to Eu^, but had allowed himself to be over- 
persuaded. He was in very low spirits ; said his life 
' Written by Lord Lytton in a letter dated Ootober 14, 1879. 
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had been a miserable one ; that he would rather be 
a grasscutter in the English camp than ruler of 
Afghanistan, and begged that he might live in the 
camp tin he could be sent to India or London or 
wherever the Viceroy might desire to send him.’ ^ 

At the close of the Durbar held on the same day 
the Mustauh, the Warn Shah Mahommed, Yahiya 
Ehan (the Amir’s father-in-law), and Zakaria Ehan, 
were by the orders of General Eoberts placed under 
arrest on the ground that they were the most influential 
men in the country and that all their influence had 
been exerted against us, as had been clearly proved 
by the resistance ofiered to the advance on ICabul. 

“V^en Yakub TThan heard of these arrests, his look was vioer^ to 
described as that ‘ of a hunted beast, terror unmis- «- 

takably imprinted on his features.’ He said he had 
come to regard his countrymen with unspeakable 
hatred, loathing, and fear ; that every hour which pro- 
longed his residence in Afghanistan was a burden and a 
horror to him : that his sole remaining wish was for 
safety, repose, and obscurity under British protection 
anywhere out of his own country. ‘ The Afghans,’ 
he said, ‘ know that I put my father on his throne ; 
and while I was fighting here and there for a pre- 
carious cause, they loved and admired me : when my 
father imprisoned me, they forgot me. When I 
peace with you in their interests, they hated me 
and conspired against me. There is no trusting them, 
they are dogs and serpents, and I have done with 
them for ever.’ 

The Viceroy and Indian Government regarded the 
spontaneous and unexpected abdication of the Amir 
as likely to facilitate the immediate settlement of 
the main lines of our future policy. Even before full 

' Narvoiti/oe of MvfsnU vn Afglianistafih p. 95. 
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inquiries had been made into the authorship of the 
massacre of the British Envoy his gmlty participation 
in the crime appeared so far probable as to make 
the continuance of his rule a matter of doubtful 
expediency. 

On receipt of the first telegram from Kabul Lord 
Lytton personally inclined to a speedy declaration of 
policy on the lines of disintegration. There can be 
no doubt that any definite pronouncement would have 
facilitated General Boberts’s task, but the Govern- 
ment at home were opposed to any premature or 
hasty decisions with regard to the future administra- 
tion of the country, and Lord Lytton himself readily 
agreed that the proclamation to be issued by General 
Boberts should leave the future undefined. It ran as 
follows : 

4 }enerai General Boberts, on behalf of the British 

^ov6™ment, hereby prodaim that the Amir, having 
Oeiobn 38 by his own free will abdicated, has left Afghanistan 
without a Government. 

‘In consequence of the shameful outrage upon its 
Envoy and suite the British Government has been 
compelled to occupy by force of arms Kabul, the 
capital, and to take military possession of other parts 
of Afghanistm 

‘The British Government now commands that 
all authorities, chiefs, and sirdars do continue their 
functions in naaintaining order, referring to me when 
necessary. 

‘ The Britidi Government desire that the people 
shall be treated with justice and benevolence, and 
that their religious feelings and customs be re- 
spected. 

‘ The services of such sirdars and chiefs as assist 
in preserving order will be duly recognised, but all 
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disturbers of the peace, and persons concerned, in 
attacks upon the British authority will meet with 
condign punishment. 

‘ The British Government, after consultation with 
the principal sirdars, tribal chiefs, and others repre- 
senting the interests and wishes of the various pro- 
vinces and cities, will declare its will as to the 
future permanent arr angem ents to be made for the 
good government of the people.’ 

This proclamation was published at Kabul on 
October 28 , and on the same day Yakub Khan was 
informed that his resignation was accepted. 

General Eoberts, being convinced that no good 
would result from the introduction of any Afghan 
dement into the Govermnent pending final orders as 
to the disposal of the count^, decided to carry on 
the administration without the declared aid of any 
Afghan chiefs. He assumed possession of the State 
Treasury, and announced that for the future the 
collection of revenue and expenditure would be 
under his control. ■ 

'Previous to the acceptance of his resignation, 

Yakub Khan in a private interview with General 
Boberts had volunteered some interesting state- 
ments with regard to the circumstances that led to 
Sher Ah’s estrangement from the Government of 
India and adherence to Bussia. 

‘ In 1869 my father was fully prepared to throw Vatab’s 
1T1 his lot with you. ]Se had suffered many reverses 
before making himself secure on the throne of 
Afghanistan; and he had come to the condusion 
that his best chance of holding what he had won lay 
in an ahiance with the British Government. He did 
not receive from Lord Mayo as large a supply of 
arms and ammunition as he had hoped, but never- 
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theless lie returned to Kabul fairly satisfied, and so 
be remained until tbe visit of Noor Mabomed Shah 
to Trui i a in 1873. This visit brought matters to a 
head. The diaries received from Noot Mahomed 
Shah during his stay in India, and the report which 
he brought back on his return, convinced my father 
that he could no longer hope to obtain from British 
Government all the aid that he wanted, and from that 
time he began to turn his attention to the thought of 
a Bussian alliance.’ ^ 

The terms of the Treaty between Sher Ali and 
the Eussians, written out from memory, were handed 
to General Boberts by the two Afghan ministers 
who had personally participated in the negotiation of 
it. One of them was Sher Ali’s Minister for Botf-eign 
Affairs, and the other was the minister deputed by 
His Highness to accompany the Bussian Plenipo- 
Traaty teutiary on his return to Tashkend with the Treaty in 
Ewaiftwia form. The statements separately made by 

Afghanistan these ministers were corroborated by Yakub TTbarij 
who declared that the Treaty had been concluded by 
his father, that it had remained for months in his own 
possession, and that he had destroyed it with some 
other important papers on the eve of our entry into 
Kabul. According to these informants, the Treaty 
was one of dose alliance between Bussia and Afghani- 
stan. It gave to Bussia complete control over the 
Amir’s foreign relations, with free and exclusive 
commercial access to all parts of the country. And 
it gave to the Amir and liis selected heir the promise 
of Bussian assistance in the suppression of domestic 
rebellion or dynastic rivals, and the Bussian co- 
operation for the reconquest of the Peshawur Valley 
in the event of war between Bussia and ‘Rngland . 

^ Na/naime of FivmU in Afghamstm, 
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Tlie following is a passage from QenersI Eoberts’s 
report to th.e Government of India, dated Novem- 
ber 22, 1879. 

‘ The magnitude of Sher Ali’s military prepara- GbubwI^ 
tions is in my opinion a fact of peculiar significance. ° 
Before the outbreak of hostilities last year, the Amir 22 

had raised and equipped with arms of precision 
sixty-eight regiments of infantry and sixteen of 
cavalry. The Afghan artillery amounted to near 
300 guns. Numbers of sailed artisans were 
constantly employed in the manufacture of rifies, 
cannon, and breech-loading small-arms. More than 
a million pounds of powder, and I believe several 
million pounds of home-made Snider ammunition, 
were in the Bala Hissar at the time of the late 
explosion. Swords, helmets, uniforms, and other 
military equipments were stored in proportionate 
quantities. Finally, Sher Ali had expended on the 
construction of Sherpur cantonments an astonishing 
amount of labour and money. The extent and cost 
of this work may be judged of from the fact that the 
whole of the troops under my command will find 
cover during the winter within the cantonment and its 
outlying buildings, and the bulk of them in the main 
line of rampart itself, which extends to a length of 
nearly two miles under the southern and western 
slopes of the Bemaru hills. Sher Ali’s original design 
was, apparently, to carry the wall round the hills, a 
distance of five miles, and the foundations were laid 
for a considerable portion of this length. All these 
military preparations were quite unnecessary except 
as a provision for contemplated hostilities with 
ourselves. And it is difficult to understand how 
their entire cost could have been met from the 
Afghan treasury, the gross revenue of the country 
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amoxuitiiig only to about eighty lacs of rupees per 
annum.’ 

On the 28th of October General Eoberts had 
written to the Viceroy: ‘It is surprising to see 
how much more Bussian than English Eabul is. 
Eussian money, Eussian crockery, Eussian — or, 
as they call it, Bokhara — silk, Eussian-cut clothes, 
&c. The roads leading to Central Asia are not 
better, perhaps, than those towards India, but the 
Eussians have certainly taken more advantage of 
their position than we have and have had apparently 
much more to do with the commerce of the country 
than we have had.’ 

The instructions, dated September 20, which 
General Eoberts received from the Government of 
India before starting for Eabul were purposely very 
general in their character. The Viceroy desired that 
he should be as little fettered as possible by regula- 
tions which might prove inapplicable to the situation 
he would fmd at Eabul. But, though general, these 
instructions were very comprehensive. They ran as 
follows : 

‘ As soon as you shall have estabEshed yourself 
at Eabul you will institute a dose investigation into 
all the causes and circumstances of the outrage 
which has compelled the British Government to 
occupy the capital of His Highness the Amir. Upon 
the question of the punishment which, after due 
inquiry, it will be your duty to inflict as speedily as 
possible upon those who have abetted or participated 
in the perpetration of this outrage. His Excellency the 
Governor-General ha Council desires me to commend 
to your careful attention the following observations. 

‘I am to point out, in the flrst place, that for an 
oflence of this character the Afghan nation must be 
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held to be coUectively responsible. It was a totally instmotioiiB 
unprovoked and most barbarous attack by the Amir’s 
soldiery, and by the people of his capital, upon the Septaniber 39 
representative of an allied State, who was residing 
under the Amir’s protection in the Amir’s fortress, 
in very close proximity to the Annir himself, and 
whose personal safety and honourable treatment had 
been solemnly guaranteed by the ruler of Afghanistan. 

In the second place, I am to observe that the nature 
and magnitude of the outrage leave no room for 
doubt that it had its leaders and its instigators — that 
certain persons must have taken a prominent part in 
the attack on the Residency and in the murder of its 
inmates; while there is a strong presumption that 
such au outbreak must have been fomented and 
encom'aged by persons of rank and influence. 

Towards this latter conclusion all our present infor- 
mation points, and it is corroborated by expressions 
used in the letters written by the Amir himself after 
the occurrence of the catastrophe. 

‘ The retribution to be exacted must accordingly 
be adapted to the twofold character of the offence. 

It must be imposed upon the Afghan nation in pro- 
portion as the offence was national and as the 
responsibility falls upon any particular community, 
while it must also involve condign punishment of 
those individuals who may be found guilty of any 
participation in the crime. In regard to the penalties 
to bo borne by the State, by the city, or by the people 
generally, it would be premature in the present stage 
of your operations to issue to you any specific direc- 
tions. The imposition of a fine upon the city of 
Kabul would be in accordance with justice and 
precedent. The military precautions required for the 
security of your position may necessitate the demoli- 
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tion of fortificatioiLS, and possibly the removal of 
HobertaT bmldings which may lie within the range of your 
s^tember 20 ^gfences or may interfere with your control over the 
city. In forming your plans for works of this kind 
required by military exigencies, you will have the 
opportunity of conmdering whether they can be com- 
bined with any measures, compatible with justice and 
humanity, for leaving a memorial of the retribution 
exacted from the city in some manner and by some 
mark that will not be easily obliterated.^ 

‘In regard to the punishment of individuals, it 
should be swift, stem, and impressive, -without being 
indiscriminate or immoderate. Its infliction must 
not be delegated to subordinate officers of minor re- 
sponsibility acting independently of your instructions 
or supervision ; and you cannot too -vigilantly main- 
tain the discipline of the troops under your orders, 
or superintend their treatment of the unarmed popula- 
tion, so long as your orders are obeyed and your 
authority is unresisted. You -wfll deal sununarily in 
the majority of cases with persons whose share in the 
murder of anyone belonging to the British embassy 
shall have been proved by your investigations ; but 
while the execution of justice should be as public and 
striking as possible, it should be completed with all 
practicable expedition, since the indeflnite proiongar 
tion of your proceedings might spread abroad un- 
founded alarm. 


^ It does not appear that anything of the kind was eventually done, 
or that tho fine, threatened in G-eneral Boberts’s proclamation of 
October 12, was levied. A. violent explosion occurred in the Bala 
BissaE on October 16, in oonseq^xienoe of which it was decided to move 
the troops into the Sherpur cantonment, . . • The removal to Sheipnr 
was efEected on November 9, but there is no record of the Bala TTifl|Bn.y 
havmg been destroyed, either then or later ^ — Na/rratwe of Events w 
AfghomUta/n, p. 98. 
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‘Although nothing can now be said in regard 
to the future internal administration of Afghanistan, 
the Government of India, cannot ignore the possi- 
bility of being forced to exercise over that administra- 
tion a closer and more direct control than has 
hitherto been contemplated or desired. It is, 
therefore, especially important that during the period 
of difficulty and ffisorganisation which must, it is 
feared, be passed before a better and more settled 
system of administration can be established the 
people should learn from the strict discipline of our 
army, and from the wise and upright proceedings of 
our milltaiy and political officers, to look to the 
strength and justice of the British Government as 
their best guarantee for the future tranquillity of 
their country.’ 

The military tribunal appointed by General 
Eoberts to investigate the causes and circumstances 
which led to the outbreak of September 3, and 
farther to undertake the actual trial of accused 
persons, did not close their sittings till the end of 
November, when eighty-seven persons had been tried 
for complicity in the massacre or disobedience to 
Lord Boberts’s proclamation, and had been executed. 

The evidence collected by the Kabul Commission 
for the purpose of determining whether, and to what 
extent, the outbreak was premeditated, and the 
responsibility which attached to the Amir Takub 
Klian in connection with it, was carefully considered 
and analysed by a committee appointed by the 
Viceroy, and composed of gentlemen possessing long 
and varied experience in judicial investigation and 
in dealing with the testimony of Asiatics. 

Their conclusions were as follows : ‘ (1) That 
the massacre was not instigated by the Amir, or by 
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ckmoioaions his ftnpTniRfij or by anyone else ; but that its actual 
S^tteerfta- perpetrators proceeded altogether of their own 
S^*Com- Diotion ; (2) thsit though the regiments that attacked 
nuBsion the Hesidency had, like other regiments in the Amir’s 
service, for some little time, and at all events since 
the arrival of the troops from Herat, entertained 
feelings of hostility towards the mission, the attack 
was in no way premeditated by them, but was the 
result of what may in a certain sense be termed 
accidental circumstances; and (3) that, though the 
Amir and his immediate advisers must be acquitted 
of complicity in the attack on the Besidency, they 
were in a position to interpose effectively, when the 
attack began, and while it was going on, for the 
protection or rescue of the embassy ; that they were 
at least culpably indifferentto the fate of the Envoy and 
his companions; and that they totally disregarded 
the solemn obligations which they had undertaken 
to protect the Sritish embassy at Kabul.’ While 
accepting these conclusions, the Viceroy considered 
that they erred on the side of leniency to the Amir, 
and that they constituted sufficient grounds for 
regarding the restoration of Yakub Khan to the 
throne of Kabul as for ever out of the question. 

With regard to our future policy Lord Lytton 
wrote to Lord Cranbrook on October 23 : 

* October 28. 

Vioero^to ‘I entirely agree with you that nothing has 
occurred, or is occurring, to justify a frightened 
Octobarss departure from the lines of a policy carefully con- 
sidered and deliberately adopted and followed thus 
far. The Treaty of Gundamuk was undoubtedly the 
result, the first definite result, of such a policy, and 
I am confident that any violent deviation from that 
policy in either direction would be a fatal error. 
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But the policy did not grow out of the Treaty, the To Seoretaiy 
Treaty grew of the policy, which always looked and oot^wss 
saw far beyond it ; and in our despatch reviewing 
the situation created by it, the Treaty was distinctly 
recognised as the commenc&ment, not the conclusion, of 
a new era in our relations with Afghanistan. The 
object of the policy which led up to the Treaty was 
to secure with the minimum of effort, Hability, and 
cost to ourselves, but in any case to secure, a recog- 
nised hold over Afghanistan sufficiently strong to 
protect India from the serious dangers to which she 
must be exposed by the hostility of any Afghan 
ruler over whom she has no effectual control, by the 
anarchy of the Afghan provinces upon our border, or 
by their subjection to foreign influence other than 
our own. The method of the policy was to prosecute 
the attainment of this object steadily, unswervingly, 
but without precipitancy, taking prompt advantage 
of every favourable opportunity as it arose, fore- 
stalling before it had arisen every danger that could 
be foreseen within that period of time to which, in 
the conduct of practical politics, the future is neces- 
sarily limited, and opposing a firm front to every 
difficulty which could not be averted; doing, in 
short, in each phase of the situation as time might 
develop it, no more than was strictly necessary to 
maintain the ground previously won and facilitate 
progress to the goal not yet reached ; but never in 
any phase of the situation doing less than this. 
Unreservedly adopting that method, which I stUl 
hold sound, I pointed out in aU my letters written 
before and during the late war, that all we required 
for the present (which if secured would go far to 
secure all our requirements in the future) could be 
allowed at very moderate expenditure of military 
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To s^wetary and financial effort by arrangemeiits ainfiilar to those 

Oetober 23 Subsequently embodied in the Treaty of Quudamuk ; 

but that the point we must always keep steadily iu 
view was the establishment of a fiim hold upon that 
portion of Afghan territory which lies within our 
immediate reach up to the Hindu Hush and its 
passes, along the line of the Hehnund. For these 
lines constitute the outer waU of our natural fortress. 
It was, I considered, and still consider, most inex- 
pedient to seize this position prematurely by force 
so long as there was any reasonable prospect of 
gradually securing it by other means ; but it was, I 
thought, absolutely necessary that if other means 
failed, or if events beyond our control precipitated 
the crisis we were anxious to avert, it should find 
us ready and resolved to take up that position 
without hesitation and delay. It appears to me that 
this is precisely the situation in which we are now 
placed. The object of the Treaty of Grundamuk 
was to prevent nearly everything which has now 
happened in spite of that Treaty, and which would 
infallibly have happened sooner had we failed in 
the negotiation of it — complete anarchy throughout 
Afghanistan, the imminent necessity of forcibly 
suppressing that anarchy, and the absolute impos- 
sibility of doing so, or of exercising any peaceable 
indirect control over its turbulent elements, by the 
mere support of an independent or g^asi-independent 
Afghan ruler. The Treaty was very carefully 
considered and very carefully framed. I am con- 
vinced that of the problem we were then dealing 
with it was the wisest, safest, and soundest solution 
that coul^ have been adopted; and to a situation 
necessarily and notoriously pregnant with risks and 
ipicertainties, it opened at least the fairest possible 
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prospects. But the Treaty was, from the very nature To Seoreteiy 
of the conditions which alone rendered it possible, ootob^ss 
a somewhat delicate and artificial political structure 
of a tentative character, avowedly dependent on 
time and favourable chance for the gradual con- 
solidation. of it. If, under conditions apparently 
favourable to its stabibty, the Treaty could not avert 
the blow which has shattered it to fragments, and 
suddenly let in upon us that deluge of embarrass- 
ments which it was devised to keep out, is it not 
idle to attempt to cope with those embarrassments 
by clinging to the fragments of the Treaty ? Before 
the confusion of tongues begins, we diould hasten 
to build Babylon from the bricks of Babd, otherwise 
I fear we shall be pelted with stones taken from the 
supposed ruins of our own policy. Of course we 
cannot recede. But neither can we stand still. We 
must advance if we would be safe. 

‘As regards Kabul and the Northern Afghan 
provinces, it is quite premature, quite impossible, to 
propound now a permanent programme. Our action 
in this direction must be provisional ; but, though 
provisional, it must also, I t hin k, be prompt, plain, 
and very firm, so far as it goes. In the complete 
noUapse and disappearance of the Amir’s authority, 
the first instinct of every Afghan chief and tribe will 
be to consider what and where is the strongest 
power within reach — ^that is to say, the power best 
able to hurt or help them guicJdy—md. then to shape 
their course in direct reference to the apparent 
attitude and purpose of that power. In the tou- 
fusiou, already general throughout Afghanistan, it is 
the authority whose first utterance or action is free 
from confusion that will inspire confidence or com- 
mand obedience, and thus acquire support. If tlje 
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populations and Sirdars of Northern Afghanistan are 
October 33 promptly impressed with a conviction that the power 
of the British Government is stronger, its purpose 
more definite, and its action more likely to be swift 
and decisive, than those of ^1 the other forces which 
will soon be rushing into every vacuum created by 
the collapse of authority, then the British Govern- 
ment will, without difficulty, “ride the whirlwind and 
direct the storm.” But if, on the other hand, their 
first impression, however erroneous, is that the 
British Government is as much embarrassed as they 
are themselves by the surrounding chaos, that it is 
waiting for the independent evolution of some politi- 
cal nucleus not struck into being by its creative fiat, 
and that, its policy being dubious, its action is likely 
to be dilatory, then I think the British Government 
may have a very hot time of it in Afghanistan. 
For this reason I think we should instantly take 
public possession of the authority which falls from 
the hand of the Amir into our own, and promptly, 
although provisionally, enforce that authority, so far 
as our practical power of enforcing extends, in every 
direction. This, I think, is the first thing we have 
to do in Northern Afghanistan, and we cannot do it 
too soon for our own safety. The next step will be 
either to proclaim our permanent retention of that 
authority, or to transfer it, with very careful and 
copious restrictions, to some sort of native govern- 
ment.^ 

A suggestion was made to the Secretary of State 
by Sir John McNeil to transfer the capital of Afghani- 
stan from Kabul to Kandahar. Lord Lytton was 
To Gi^neraJ averse to the idea. ^ If we permanently hold the 
Oot.^’i879 -^S^®'Uistan . , . then Kabul will always be 

a point of the highest strategic value to ourselves. 
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and if -we attempt to retain the whole of Afghanistan 
under the rule of any single authority Kabul would 
probably be a stronger political centre than Kandahar.’ 

While strongly advocating the separation of Kan- 
dahar from Kabul as part of a policy of disintegra- 
tion, he was not in favour of our direct annexation 
of that province except under certain conditions. 

The political and mihtary importance of Kandahar 
had always seemed to him somewhat over-estimated 
by Sir H. Bawlinson and other eminent authorities, 
and the only circumstance which in his opmion 
would make our occupation of Kandahar an imme- 
diate and imperative necessity would be the handing 
over to Persia or any other Power the districts of 
Herat and Seistan. 

Writing of this to Lord Oranbrook on Novem- 
ber 5 Lord Lytton says ; 

‘I hope that the main question of our future 
Afghan pohoy will be deliberately settled before we NovemterB 
deal with its details. If we decide to remain within 
our present lines, I do not think it would be safe or 
wise to give an inch of Afghan territory to Persia. 

If wo decide to annex Kand^ar, I think that in that 
tsase Seistan may be safely given to Persia. But I 
should be sorry to see it given to Persia, unless we 
intend to give her Herat also. ... If Her Majesty’s 
Government does not decide to annex Kandahar, 
then I should extremely regret, and much fear, the 
cession of Seistan to Persia.’ 

Although the Government at home did not 
fonmilly smiction the announcement of a policy of 
dwintegration for many weeks after our military 
<H!«*.upati<)n of Kabul, Lord Oranbrook from the first 
shared Lord Lytton’s view that ‘Afghanistan as a FiomSeoi'e- 
whole could no longer exist.’ It was in reply to this 
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Lord 

Oranbiook, 
Nov. 10 


expressed conviction that Lord Lytton wrote on 
November 10. 

‘ I do not think you have come a day too soon 
to the conclusion (in which I entirely concur) that 
the administrative union of Afghanistan under one 
central authority is no longer practically possible, 
and that all our future action must be guided by this 
conclusion. Taking that point as settled, however, 
what I mean by adhesion to the lines of the Gwndamuk 
Treaty is the policy of endeavouring to secure the 
objects of that Treaty by relations with the disin- 
tegrated Afghan provinces, not involving further 
annexation on our part, or admitting annexation on 
the part of any other Power ; and what I mean by 
advancing beyond these lines is the policy of seeking 
the same objects by a partition of Afghanistan, 
resulting from early negotiations with one or both of 
the two neighbouring Powers — ^Persia and Eussia.’ 
To this he was opposed. 

‘With regard to Kandahar, General Stewart 
and Major St. John are of opinion that Sher Ali 
Khan, to whom we have temporarily given over the 
government of Kandahar (where he represents the 
rule of that branch of the old Durani race still 
popular apparently in that part of Afghanistan), is 
well able to hold ^ own and entirely subject to our 
control. They, therefore, advise us to place under 
his authority as large a portion of Western Afghani- 
stan as that authority is competent to cover, with a 
British cantonment at Peshin, close enough always 
to support or control his Government whenever 
necessary. Under this arrangement the A fghan 
Governor of Kandahar would be not only our 
nominee but also our tributary ; that is to say, he 
would pay us tribute for the authority delegated to 
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him, and thus "Western Afghanistan would, without To Lord 
annexation, become one of the tributary States of 10 

the Indian Empire. It might, perhaps, be advisable Policy of an 
that it should be so called in our State Papers, and westOT^* 
so marked upon our maps. It certainly seems pre- Aighamatan 
ferable that toe should receive trilmte from any Afghan 
authority capable of maintaining our interests in 
Afgh a.Tiia ta.Ti, than that he should receive from us 
a subvention for the support of his own interests. 

But, in the details of the Kandahar administration. 

General Stewart and Major St. John would recom- 
mend complete non-interference so long as the 
tribute is paid. They would, therefore, place no 
British Eesident at Kandahar, where they would have 
only a British dispensary, and the number of British 
employes necessary for the requirements of the 
telegraph and railway when completed. The 
political officer, who would be our local medium of 
communication with the Kandahar Government, they 
would locate, where our cantonment is located, at 
Feshin. They agree in affirming that our military 
position would be in no wise strengthened by the 
annexation or permanent occupation of Kandahar, 
whilst our current expenditure would be perhaps 
increased, and our political control over Western 
Afghanistan weakened, by any such step. I give 
their condusions without troubling you in detail 
with aU the arguments on which they are based. 

These condusions seem to me sensible and wdl 
considered, but they rest on the assumption that no 
large cession of Afghan territory wiU be made to 
Persia in the immediate neighbourhood of Kanda- 
har. . . . Assuming that we do not permanently 
occupy or administer Kabul, I think it wiU be 
advisable to establish a fairly strong British canton- 
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To Lord ment at some point rather nearer to ICahul than the 
NoTombra 10 ShutaTgardan, which is at present our most advanced 
military station on that line. . . . 

‘If we decide not to annex Kabul, I presume 
that our object will be to reduce to the utmost, 
rather than augment, the importance of that place, 
and assuming the establishment of an advanced 
British cantonment, say at Kushi, perhaps our best 
course would be to entrust the administration of 
Kabul to the most competent and least untrustworthy 
Sirdar Boberts can recommend for that purpose. 
His Government, which would have its seat at Kabul, 
might be advantageously, and I should think without 
difficulty, extended to Ghuzni and Bamian. These 
places would thus be brought under an authority 
suliject to our immediate control. . . . With British 
garrisons within close striking distance of Kabul and 
Kandahar, their respective Governments would be 
permanently dependent upon our own, and practically 
unable to disregard our commands. It is obviously 
impossible to withdraw our troops from Afghanistan 
WithdrawBi ^ winter. It would be very inadvisable to withdraw 

by*taW8n^ presence beyond the 

missioa frontier, after the melting of the snows, will enable us 
to deal quickly and effectually with those tribes agamst 
whom we have long standing scores to pay off. I 
unreservedly share your conclusion that these tribes 
will never be good neighbours till they have been 
well thrashed. However strong their conviction of 
the reality of our power and the necessity of sub- 
mission to it, it is with them a point of tribal honour 
not to submit without compulsion; after which I 
have little doubt that they wiU, in course of 
prove just as sensible as other savages have hitherto 
proved in all other parts of the world of the profits 
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and pleasures, when once tasted, of more peaceable To Lord 
pursuits. We can afford to pay them when we have ^^er’ 
punished them, but not to pay them instead of Pntnre poUey 
punishing them, and at the bottom of our present 
rdations with them still lies the old question of 
mastery which precedes the alliance between the 
man and the horse — a question which once settled, 
and well settled, is generally settled for ever. The 
sooner, therefore, that the necessary preliminary 
thrashings are got over, the better will it be for all 
concerned. Hitherto our dealings with the tribal 
question have been unavoidably checked and re- 
strained by the paramount importance of not 
disturbing the Afghan question which lay beyond it. 

That hindrance to effectual action is now withdrawn ; 
and we shall have, next spring, a golden opportunity 
of thoroughly completing, in two or three months, 
what may otherwise be the desultory work of as 
many years and more. For this reason I trust that 
it will not be necessary to withdraw our troops nezt 
spring. But if they are not then withdrawn, it will 
be impossible to wilhdraw them nezt summer without 
risk of serious injury to their health. I therefore 
syaanTTiP. that the ^ortest period within which we can 
complete the evacuation of Afghanistan will not 
expire before the autumn of nezt year. Long ere 
then General Roberts will, I trust, have visited 
Bamian, and possibly either he or General Stewart 
may also be able to visit Ghuzni. I am told that 
there already exists a short route, susceptible of 
easy development, from Shutargardan straight to 
•RpTT.ia.Ti, which leaves Kabul entirely on one side. 

Should this turn out to be the case, the establishment 
of that route would probably bring the great main 
outpost of the Hindu Kush well within our military 
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ToiiDTd tetber, and thus reduce !Kabul to almost complete 
insignificance. ... In any case, independently of 
the information we still require about the resources 
and conditions of some parts of the country, and 
on other points similar to those already indicated, 

I should anticipate very valuable permanent results 
from our present occupation of Northern and 
Western Afghanistan if it be prolonged till the 
autumn of next year. I believe that, when then 
evacuating the country, we shall probably leave the 
populations of all the occupied districts not only 
under a very wholesome sense of the irresistible 
character of our power, and the folly and danger of 
trifling with it, but also with a lively and suggestive 
recognition of the practical benefits derived from the 
settled order, social security, and commercial fair 
dealing which everywhere accompany the presence 
of the British Power. It has been strongly urged 
upon me, in favour of the annexation or permanent 
occupation of Kabul, that, whatever construction we 

Pfog»imne_ ouTselves may put upon our evacuation of the 

^ghamrtaS Captured city, our withdrawal from it will infallibly 
be regarded by the Afghans as a proof of our 
inability or fear to retain possession of their capital. 
I fuUy admit that if the evacuation of Kabul were an 
isolated step, and if it were taken prematurely or 
clumsily, it would most probably have this effect. 
But if it is taken deliberately, as part of a previously 
enforced re-settlement of Northern and Western 
Afghanistan, after our troops have visited Bamian 
and moved freely about the country in all directions, 
after that country has been allotted to small separate 
local Governments, subject to our authority, after 
Kabul itself has ceased to be the capital of Afghani- 
stan, and when its population will have been dis- 
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armed and its fortifications destroyed, then, I cannot 
think that our prestige will in any wise require the 
permanent occupation of a town which our policy 
will have reduced to insignificance and which our 
Generals already consider unsuitable for permanent 
occupation. . . . The programme thus far indicated 
would, I think, if successfolly carried out give us 
practical supremacy over Afghan territory up to the 
Hindu Kush and the Helmund. It would do this, 
moreover, without any appreciable annexation of 
Afghan territory, or addition to our present military 
establishment, and with some slight increase of 
revenue.’ 

Pending the decision of the Gkivernment with 
regard to the future of Afghanistan Lord Lytton felt 
the urgent necessity of improving as speedily as 
possible our railway communication with Afghanistan. 
"Work was at once set on foot, designed as part of 
a general system of frontier railways, and destined, 
it was hoped, to secure our hold on Kandahar, and to 
be also of great commercial advantage. This was the 
construction of a railway from Eukh, on the Indus 
Yalley line, towards Pishin and the Durani capital. 
The prosecution of the work was supervised with 
such energy by Sir E. Temple, the Governor of 
Bombay, that by the middle of November it had 
been carried forty-five miles beyond Eukh, and on 
January 14 following the line was opened to Sibi, 
beyond the Kachi desert, 140 miles from the Indus.^ 

It was not till December 11 that the Secretary of 
State communicated to the Viceroy the conviction of 
the Oabmet that the establishment of one Government 
for the whole of the late kingdom of Af gba.niMt.gTi 
was no longer possible, and would give no promise 

1 l^^o/lrr(X>im5 of JEvents iav Afghamattm. 
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of permanence. But while contemplating the estab- 
lishment of independent native States at ICabul and 
ICandahar, necessarily under our control, they had 
seriously to consider the future of the more distant 
and outtying provinces. 

Common- The correspondence which this year was con- 
ducted between the English Foreign Office and the 
Government of Persia with regard to Herat and 
Seistan, and to which allusion has been made in the 
Viceroy’s letters, had an important bearing on the 
policy adopted by the Indian Government concerning 
Kandahar and Ae Western States of Afghanistan. 
These negotiations eventually came to nothing, and 
need not, therefore, be here detailed ; but it is necessary 
to point out that it was in view of the probability of 
Herat and Seistan being handed over to the in- 
dependent power of Persia that Lord Lytton first 
held it essential for Kandahar to be secured to British 
control. 

While these questions of general policy were 
under discussion the situation at Kabul was growing 
more difficult. It has already been stated that upon 
the report of the committee of inquiry into the 
Kabul massacres, the Government had decided that 
Yakub Khan’s restoration was impossible. After this 
decision his continued residence in General Eoberts’s 
camp became embarrassing, and the necessary 
instructions were issued for his removal to Ind ia 
TaknbKhui Yakub Khan, who was himself anzious to depart 
Kabul for India on December 1. He arrived at 
Meerut on December 14, where he was placed under 
honourable surveillance. He was followed on 
December 7 by all the sirdars save one, who had 
been arrested on October 12. They were sent to 
Lahore as State prisoners. The Mustaufi, however. 
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was released by General Boberts, being credited 
witb a favourable disposition towards the British 
Govermnent, while it was hoped that his knowledge 
and influence might be of use in the management of 
the country. The departure of the Amir and his 
ministers was followed by a general rising of the 
tribes round Kabul. The danger of this had from 
the first been contemplated by Lord Lytton. On 
October 21 he had written to Lord Eoberts, ‘My 
fear is that when the Afghan people and tribes have 
fcdly realised ah that is involved in the Amir’s abdi- 
cation they may begin to form hostile combinations, 
likely ere long to increase our troubles.’ By the 
time the Gbvemment had openly resolved to break 
up the kiagdom of Afghanistan into separate states, 
a ruler for Kandahar had been found in the shape of 
Sher Ali Khan, but no such figure had as yet appeared 
in the Northern provinces, and Lord Lytton hdd, as 
has been shown, that no peaceful settlement for those 
provinces could be ezpected till fresh evidence had 
been given of the force of our military supremacy. 

He was not therefore unprepared for the events which 
now took place. 

‘ Throughout the districts round Kabul the mullahs, mrine romd 
or rdigious teachers, headed by one influential and 
patriotic preacher (Mushk-i-Alam), proclaimed war 
against the infidel; and early in December there 
was a great mustering of the tribes, who threatened 
Kabul from various points, while true intelligence 
of their movements became ominously scarce. The 
dear account given by Eoberts of his dispositions 
for meeting the impending attack, and of the pre- 
liminary skirmishing with the converging bodies of 
the enemy that were gradually surrounding him, 
win interest aU students of British warfare; the 
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explosive collision occurred in the Chaxdeh Valley, 
■where a party of cavalry and horse artillery was un- 
eiqtectedly attacked, while making a reconnaissance, 
by overwhelming numbers, and forced to retire with 
some loss upon the entrenchments at Sherpur. The 
officer in command found himself closely pressed, on 
his left flank, which was also his line of retreat, by a 
determined enemy who was closing in upon him in 
such loose order that the fire of his four guns was 
quite ineflectual. 


VnunLoid 

Boherts’B 

Batiaiira 


(Forty-one 
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India) 


“It was at this critical moment that I appeared on 
the scene. Warned by the firing that an engagement was 
taking place, I galloped across the Chardeh Valley as fast 
as my horse could carry me, and on gaming the open 
ground beyond Bhagwana an extraordinary spectacle was 
presented to my view. An unbroken line, extending for 
about two mfles, and formed of not less than between 
9,000 and 10,000 men, was moving rapidly towards me, aJl 
on foot save a small body of cavalry on their left flank — ^in 
fact, the greater part of Mahomed Jan’s army.’’ 


‘The various groups of clansmen were arrayed 
under their difierent banners, like the army of Lars 
Porsena with its thirty tribal standards at the battle 
of Lake EegiUus ; and, to save his guns, Eoberts 
ordered the cavalry to charge. 

“But the ground, terraced for irrigation purposes 
and intersected by dykes, so impeded our cavalry that tho 
charge, heroic as it was, made little or no impression 
upon the overwhelming numbers of the enemy, now flushed 
with the triumph of having forced our guns to retire.” 


‘The Afghans rushed on, drawing tlieir knives 
for dose quarters ; one gun had to be spiked and 
abandoned in a water cut, and the ai-tUlery fell back, 
after another stand, until they were stopped “by a 
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ditch, fully twelve feet deep, narrowing towards the Kgttmg in 
bottom,” when one gun stuck fast, blocking the others, 
so that all four guns were for the time lost, and the 
cavalry could only retire slowly, with great steadi- 
ness, by alternate squadrons. The consequence 
might have been more serious if Macpherson, who 
was out with a force not fax distant, and who 
muched back at full speed toward the sound of 
cannon, had not arrived just in time to stop the 
enemy by throwing the 72nd Highlanders into a gap 
by which the road passed through the hills immedi- 
ately overhanging Kabul city. 

‘This affair, and the handling of overmatched 
troops in a most perilous predicament, led to much 
subsequent discussion, but for details we must refer 
military critics to Lord Eoberts’s ample narrative. 

As the Afghans had now seized and fortified the 
heights above Kabul, which was in their hands, it 
was resolved to dislodge them from their most 
formidable position on the crest of the Takht-i-Shai. 

But the slopes leading up the hillside “ were covered 
with huge masses of jagged rooks, intersected by 
perpendicular cliffs, while its natural strength was 
increased by breastworks and stockades ; ” so that 
our best troops only drove off the obstinate defenders 
after a very severe and deadly struggle. Meanwhile, 
large masses of Afghans were seen coming up in such 
numbers that the young officer whose station com- 
manded a view of the open valley signalled that the 
crowd reminded him of Kpsom on the Derby Day. 
Eoberts found himself reluctantly comp^ed to 
evacuate all his isolated positions, and to withdraw 
his whole force within the great walled endosure 
which he had carefully fortified and provisioned 
beforehand at Sherpur. 
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* A retreat before Afghans, to whom any symptom 
of wavering is a signal for charging home, is always 
a hazardous operation; and on this occasion the 
British General had every reason for anadety. 


“ The ground was all in favour of the Afghans, who, 
unimpeded by impedimenta of any kmd, swarmed down 
upon the mere handful of men retreating before them, 
shouting cries of victory and brandishing their long knives ; 
but our brave men, inspired by the undaunted bearing of 
their officers, were absolutely steady. They took up position 
after position with perfect coolness ; every movement was 
carried out with as much precision as if they were man- 
oeuvring on an ordinary field-day; and the killed and 
wounded were brought away without the slightest hurry 
or confusion.” 


‘ Within Sherpur the British force remained com- 
paratively untroubled for some days, until the dawn 
of a festival religiously observed by Mohammedans, 
which fell on December 23. 

“ The night of the 22nd was undisturbed, save by the 
songs and cries of the Afghans outside the walls, but just 
before day the flames of the signal-fire, shooting upwards 
from the topmost crag of the Asmai range, were plainly to 
be seen, followed on the instant by a burst of firing,” 

Final eflort of ‘The enemy, advancing through the dim half- 
light in heavy masses, was received with voUeys of 
cannon and rifles, until, after the failure of repeated ■ 
assaults, a flank attack completed his discomfiture. 
The defence was admirable; nor is it possible to 
withhold OUT sympathy and admiration for the 
devoted gallantry of the Afghans, who, though they 
were ill armed, undisciplined, and unprotected by 
artillery, persevered for hours in the hopeless enter- 
prise of storming formidable entrenchments under the 
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deadly fire tb.at swept the open ground in front, and 
spent their lives by hundreds in endeavouring to 
scale the abattis. They perished bravely in their 
patriotic resolve to dislodge, by one supreme effort, 
the foreign invader who had fixed himself in the 
heart of their country. 

‘ When that effort failed, the backbone of the tribal 
insurrection was broken, and the country round 
Kabul subsided into suUen tranquiUity, although 
parties sent into the outlying tracts had to fight 
their way.’ ^ 

The city of Kabul was re-occupied by the British Anmestr pt’o- 
troops, and on the 26th the amnesty conditional n^betss 
on submission was proclaimed to all concerned in 
the late events, with the exception of a few speci- 
fied individuals, whose cases would he reserved for 
instructions from the Government of India. 

Arrangements were made for the temporary 
administration of the Kabul Province, pending the 
•final orders of Government, by Sirdar Wali Ma- 
homed, and on January 15 he was placed in charge 
of the city and district of Kabul, when martial law 
in that district was declared to be at an end.® 

The Viceroy wrote on December 9 to Lord toIioiS 
Cranbrook : ‘ I have always fully reckoned, as a b 

certainty, upon a general rising of the country about 
Kabul next spring ; and what has ^ow occurred is 
only unforeseen in so far as it has occurred much 
sooner than I expected, with less warning, and on 
a larger scale. . . . However difficult the situation 
may be, and however heavy the losses which may 
be inevitably involved in it, I have now imphcit 
confidence that under the present commands things 


^ Sir Alfred Lyall 

» Narrcbtive of Events in Afylianistan. 
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cannot go radically wrong, that onr forces will he well 
handled, and that with such forces under such officers 
there is no chance of any irreparable disaster. . . . 
Meantime what we really want is not more British 
troops, but a timely addition to the strength of our 
native army, on which we must at all times mainly 
depend for military operations or garrison duty in 
Afghanistan. 

‘I consider that our greatest danger at the 
present moment (and it is, I think, a very real and 
imminent one) is the danger of wearing out our native 
army. I do not think we can employ native troops 
for lengthened periods beyond the North-West 
Frontier without serious risk of injury to their spirit. 
"While they are actually fighting they will keep in 
fairly good heart, but what tries and disgusts them is 
picket and escort duty during the long dead seasons 
of trans-frontier service, and the unpopularity of sucli 
duty amongst the native troops is aggravated by the 
fact that the burden of it must unavoidably fall on 
them more heavily than on the Europeans, who 
are not so well able to stand exposure to tlie 
climate.’ 

On December 31 he writes : ‘ The Anglo-Tndiati 
Press has behaved throughout the crisis ign/ohhj. Iti 
a paroxysm of panic, it has been for the last week 
daily predicting (with an apparently enthusiastic 
satisfaction at the prospect) irreparable disasters; 
and now that all its silly predictions are falsified by 
the event it systematically ignores our success. I do 
hope that our military authorities will not encourjige 
the foolish cry (which always re-arises on occasions 
like this) for “ big battalions ” in a country where it 
is almost impossible to feed even small ones. Uad I 
given in to this cry at the outset of the campaign, 
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what would have beeu the position of General Eoberts 
during the last week ? Absolutely untenable. I 
should have thought that the disasters of the 
Bussians in the Attrek might have cjonvinced the 
believers in “ big battalions,” here and at home, of 
the irrational character of their clamour as regards 
warfare in a barren and barbarous country. The 
Duke of Wellington, I think, said of his Peninsular 
campaign: “Any General can fight an army, few 
can feed one.” And the supply difficulties of a 
Spanish campaign were as nothing to those of an 
Afghan one. ... I regard the qxiiet, methodical 
rapidity with which, under inconceivably difficult 
conditions, Eoberts has collected at Sherpux five 
months’ food and three months’ forage, with abundant 
firewood for his whole force, and the foresight with 
which, from the first day of his arrival at Kabul, he 
has been steadily fortifying that position for defence, 
as his two greatest militaiy achievements, although 
doubtless the importance of them will never be fully 
appreciated by the public. ... I wish I could 
strengthen his political staff, and I am trying to do 
so ; but the worst of it is that Afghanistan is a terra 
iruiognita to aU our present politicals. The best of 
them is comparatively useless in a country which he 
enters for the first time, and with whose infiuential 
people he has not previously established personal 
relations. What we sorely need is a small picked 
political service, specially trained for Afghan work — 
a service of natives as well as Europeans. Por in 
Afghanistan subordinate native agents more or less 
belonging to the country are invaluable — ^indeed 
indispensable — and I cannot find even these native 
agents fit for employment there.’ 

The state and prospect of affairs in Afghanistan 


To Seoietary 
of State, 
Deoembei 31 
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at this time presented to the Tndian. Government 
some difficult, and possibly dangerous, problems. 
Kabul and Kandahar, with their lines of communica- 
tion towards India, were held in strength by British 
garrisons and posts ; and the districts adjoining these 
two cities were under the control of British officers. 
But the range of our effective administration or 
influence went no further ; so that the country at 
large was without a Government, except at Herat, 
where Ayub Khan, one of Sher Ali’s sons, had 
managed to maintain TiirriRRlf iu power. In short, 
as we held only the ground that was more or less 
under military occupation, and as we could neither 
consolidate nor extend our position, the whole course 
of operations, military and political, was coming to a 
standstill — a condition that was clearly to our dis- 
advantage, as it inspired no confidence and seemed 
to invite attack. The Government of India was there- 
fore under the imperative necessity of finding some 
definite issue from this attitude of pause and 
uncertainty. The first point of importance was to 
take some final decision on the case of Yakub Khan, 
then a political detenu in India. After the dispersion 
of the tribal combination in December, General 
Roberts had received letters from the leaders, con- 
taining a demand for Yakub Khan’s restoration, or 
for the recognition of his son, Musa Khan ; and otlier 
similar letters had been sent to him from Ghuzui, 
including one from Musa Klion himself. 

The Viceroy, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State, instructed General Roberts to proclaim in 
Kabul that Yakub Khan’s abdication was irrevocable, 
and this was accordingly done. The opportunity 
was taken to declare to the Afghans that no large 
territorial annexations were contemplated, and that 
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the British Government were q^uite willing to recog- 
nise a friendly ruler at Elabul selected by the people 
themselves. 

In a private letter to Lord Cranbrook, dated 
January 20, 1880, the Yiceroy explained the reasons 
for wldch Yakub Ehan had been set aside, and 
also sketched out the lines upon which he desired to 
proceed in dealing with the general question of the 
future constitution of a Government or Governments 
in Afghanistan : — 

‘ As regards Yakub ELan. I consider his restora- To Lmd 
tion to be out of the question. The reasons which, 
in my opinion, render it impossible are twofold. The 1®®° 
main one is that the blood of Cavagnari is on his 
hands. The committee appointed by me at Calcutta 
under the presidency of Mr. Eivers Thompson has 
taken, as you will have seen, a lenient view of the 
Amir’s case; but it does not, and cannot, absolve 
him from all responsibility for the death of those 
whose lives it is certain he might have preserved 
had he chosen to do so. For my part, I sympathise 
with those officers at Feshawur who refused to shake 
hands with Yakub Ehan when he arrived there on 
his way to India; and, as Oavagnari’s personal friend, 
nothing on earth will ever induce me to aid in 
restoring to power the man whose hand is imbued 
in Oavagnari’s blood. If Her Majesty’s Government 
think otherwise on this point — and it is one on 
which I anticipate that our decision wiB be de- 
noxmced by the Opposition— I must resign. There 
will be no help for it. But I am confident that Her 
Majesty’s Government will not t hink otherwise. 
Putting aside all personal feelings, it seems to me 
that every consideration of policy and common sense 
is conclusive against the restoration of Yakub Ehan. 
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Granbrook, 
January 20, 
1880 
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against the 
restoration of 
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lu the first place, you will notice that the insurgent 
leaders treat the massacre of the whole British 
embassy as an unfortunate, but natural and rather 
trivial, accident which could not be helped, and about 
which it is absurd to make such a fuss. The 
suddenly altered language of Yakub Ehan himself is 
also pitched in this key. UTow, I am sure you will 
agree with me that the first duty of the Government 
of India in this matter is to make the A fghan people 
understand once for all, and for ever, that the 
murder of British Envoys is not a trivial accident, but 
a most heinous crime, for which all concerned in it 
wiU suffer severely. It is to effect this object that 
our forces have re-entered Afghanistan. It is the 
complete attainment of this object which seems to 
me the first guarantee for any better understanding 
or relation with the Afghan people, and assuredly 
this object will never be attained if the British 
Government by its action in restoring the Amir, under 
whose protection our Envoy was murdered, were to 
acquiesce in the view taken of that murder by the 
writers of these letters, and apparently more or less 
by the ex-Amir himself. In the next place, the basis 
on which we have now deliberately settled our 
present Afghan policy is the disintegration of the late 
Afghan kingdom. ... But if Yakub Khan either 
could not or would not loyally carry out the milf^ 
terms of the Treaty of Gundamuk ; if he and his friends 
now say that we were fools to ezpect from him the 
loyal fulfilment of such terms, although, when he 
signed them, he was a free agent ; if he now repudiates 
the abdication which he was thrice asked to withdraw 
at the time when he made it ; if he declares, as he 
has declared, that this abdication was extorted from 
him by ungenerous and cruel pressure, and that wo 
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have ao right to hold him to it and no reason to To Lora 
expect him to abide by it : is it conceivable that he, 
now virtually a State prisoner at Meerut, should, if 
restored by us to the throne of Kabul, abide one 
moment longer than he can possibly help by the 
terms of any agreement with us, however solemnly 
ratified, that is based on the dismemberment of his 
kingdom, the permanent alienation of two of its 
fairest provinces,^ and the gift of one of them, by a 
foreign Power, to such an hereditary and hated rival 
as Persia ? He might be treacherous enough, perhaps, 
to sign such an agreement, but it could not last. If 
he adhered to it, his Sirdars would rightly despise 
liim as the representative of an unprecedented series 
of national humiliations. They would soon cabal 
against him | and, if we were not prepared once 
more to intervene and support in arms this worthless 
creature against the contempt and indignation of all 
his subjects, he would swiftly be swept away by 
them. On the other hand, if, as soon as restored by 
us to the throne of a diminished kingdom, he openly 
repudiated, or practically evaded, the conditions on 
which we had restored him, we should have again 
to intervene for the vindication of a violated treaty 
against a sovereign who might, perhaps, be enthusi- 
astically supported by the whole fighting power of 
the country, and in a cause for which we could not 
possibly expect any sympathy from any party in 
Afghanistan. Every one of the arguments now put 
forth to excuse the disregard of the Gfundamuk en- 
gagement, and the withdrawal of the Kabul abdica- 
tion, could then be urged against us with infinitely 
greater truth and justice ; and the British Govern- 
ment would, in my opinion, be deservedly covered 

‘ EondMutr and Herat. 
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To iiotd with, derision and contempt as the threefold dupe of 
its own stupidity, the betrayer of its own cause, 
and the renegade of its most sacred duty to the dead 
as well as to the living. Assuming, therefore, the 
absolute impossibility of restoring Yakub Khan to 
power at the demand of those who have signed the 
letters to General Boberts, and recognising also the 
impossibility of keeping him at Meerut without 
needlessly vexatious restrictions on his liberty and 
that of his household, I propose to remove him as 
soon as possible to Ootacamund, or to some station 
in the Neilgherries, where I think he would be out of 
harm’s way. ... I think that if Yakub is removed 
to the furthest possible distance from the Afghan fron- 
tier, no avoidable restrictions should be placed on his 
liberty. Precautions should be taken to prevent his 
escape; but, subject to such precautions, I would 
propose to allow him every possible comfort and 
personal liberty.’ ^ 

In South Afghanistan, the news of the insurrection 
around Kabul and the general feeling of suspense in 
r^ard to our eventual policy, had alarmed Sirdar 
Sher Ali Khan, who governed with our support at 
Kandahar, and some clear declaration of our inten- 
tions became urgently required. Accordingly, with 
the approval of the Secretary of State, the Govern- 
ment of India now decided publicly to announce to 
Sirdar Sher Ali Khan that the province of Kandahar 
would be permanently detached from Kabul, apd 
placed under his hereditary rulership, and that we 
would pledge ourselves to give him military 
support. This decision was communicated by 
General Stewart to the Sirdar, who accepted with 

' Yakal) Eboais living under snrveillanoe at Unesouzie in India.— 
B.S. May 20, 1899. 
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gratitude the arrangement, but earnestly desired Tiea^with 
that the British auxiliary force should be can- 
toned within the immediate neighbourhood of the 
city. On April 1, 1880, Sir Donald Stewart, who 
had commanded at Zandahar since its occupation 
in 1879, started for Kabul; and it was left for 
Colonel St. John, the pohtical Besident, to deliver 
to the Sirdar a letter from the Viceroy, an- 
nouncing to him that he had been recognised as 
the independent ruler of the province of Kandahar. 

This important State paper was afterwards formally 
presented to him in the presence of a large assemblage 
of notables. In the speech which Colonel St. John 
then made he used these words : ‘ In order that this 
condition of peace and prosperity may continue, and 
that it may not return to its former state of poverty 
and wretchedness, the Government of England has 
decided to restore it to its ancient independence under 
the most worthy and capable descendant of its former 
Governor, the Sirdar of Kandahar, whose rule only 
ceased twenty-five years ago. Under the just govern- 
ment of Wali Sher AJi Khan, and under the pro- 
tection of England, Kandahar will, if it pleases God, 
remain for ever free from foreign oppression, and 
will rise to such a height of wealth and prosperity 
that it win be the envy of the whole of Islam.’ 

The Wali made a short speech in reply, expres- 
sive of his own unworthiness and his gratitude to the 
Tfagliali Government. The Viceroy’s presents were 
then brought forward and uncovered. The first, 
r'jmftiHt.ing of a sword mounted in blue velvet and 
silver with a heavy gold embroidered belt, was 
buckled round the Wall’s waist by General Primrose, 


have an opportunity of showing his readiness to draw 
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Treaty of it in the cause of the British Government. Colonel 
Aiiof * St, John then placed a diamoud-studdecl repeater 
Kandahar -w^atch and gold chain round His Highness’s neck, and 
presented Hini with the rest of the gifts. The Ghiard 
of Honour presented arms, and a salute of twenty-one 
guns was fired by the artillery. His Highness then re- 
ceived the congratulations of all present, and the Eazi 
and Mullahs offered a prayer in Pushtu, expressive of 
thanks to God and exhortation to the WaJi to govern 
justly. To this he replied in the same language, 
exhorting them also to do their duty in keeping the 
people in the right way. The ceremony then ended. 

In public everything had gone off well, but in the 
new ruler’s domestic circle matters were not quite ho 
harmonious. It subsequently transpired that after 
leaving the assemblage the Wali retired to his private 
apartments, where he took off his dress of ceremony, 
and, after placing a black rag (expressive of humility) 
on his head, offered up open prayers to Ood for 
having elevated him to so exalted a position, vowing 
at the same time to be faitliful to the British Go- 
vernment which had so honoured him. This pro- 
duced an outburst of wrath from Ids niece and 
from one of his father’s widows, who abused him lor 
joining the infidels and for daring to compare him.self 
with his ancestors. The "Wall’s favourite wife took 
his part, and there was a violent quarrel.' 

In North Afghanistan, the prospect of any definite 
settlement seemed, at the beginidng of 1880 , to be 
stUl distant and unpromising, and the Viceroy’s 
anxiety to terminate a provisional military occupation 
Mr Le d increasing. As one step towards a solution 

Griffin goes to of the Complications at Kabul, he deputed Mr. 

I-®?®! Glriffin to undertake the whole 

^ Narximt of Events in Afglumistwn. 
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diplomatic aud admiuistratiye superintendence of 
affairs and negotiations, in subordinate consultation 
with the military commander. Mr. Griffin reached 
Kabul at the end of March, where he was cordially 
welcomed by Sir Frederick Eoberts ; and the Viceroy 
embodied in a Minute the lines which he was to 
follow and the objects at which he was to aim in 
assuming this most important political charge. 

In this Minute the Viceroy stated that in the vieeiay's 
main the frontier acquired by the Treaty of Gunda- poucy to be 
muk was satisfactory, and that further extensions of 
territory were not desired, but that our principle Aigshanietan 
of future policy in Afghanistan must be based on 
the disintegration of that country and its division 
into tluree or more separate provinces. It would 
be necessaiy to retain a Sritish garrison at or near 
Kandahar, but no alteration of oui’ frontier line on 
this side was contemplated. Before attempting any 
political settlement of Northern Afghanistan it had 
been thought necessary to assert our military 
powers beyond aU possibility of question, and for 
tViia purpose arrangements were then in progress 
for the early concentration around Kabul of a 
military force sufficient, it was believed, to establish 
our military command. The Viceroy was a&aid of 
the general harvest, and he felt it most important 
that the political situation in Northern Afghanistan 
should be finally settled before the crops had been 
gathered in and the cultivators set free, or the 
restless spirits had grown tired of inaction. 

Four courses were now open to the Government : 

(1.) amiexation,(2) military occupation, (3) temporary 
Oijcupation until the secure establishment of a friendly 
ruler, and (4) withdrawal from the country as soon 
as circumstances peimitted. Of these the fourth 

D D 2 
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seemed to the Viceroy the only oue in accordance 
'with our previous declarations, and likely to produce 
a safe and comparatively speedy settlement without 
greatly irritating the people of the country, entailing 
enormous additional cost to the finances of India, 
and placing a heavy strain on her army. 

‘ It is true,’ he went on to say, ‘ that we contemplate 
the permanent retention of a garrison at Xandahar. 
But the conditions of the two provinces are very 
difierent. The Xandahar population is a less turbu- 
lent, warlike, and fanatical one, and that country is 
leas favourable to guerilla warfare. With only the 
moral support of our presence, the Governor, Sher 
Ali, has hitherto found no difficulty in preserving 
the peace of the province and maintaining his 
authority there, and we may reasonably hope that 
this authority will be strengthened rather than 
weakened as time goes on. Moreover, on this side 
our present lines of communication run through a 
friendly country, whose inhabitants have shown tliat 
they appreciate the ties of interest by which they 
are bound to us ; and we may hope shortly to see 
the long and difficult road connecting Xandahar 
with the Indus replaced, for most of its course at 
least, by a railway which will alike secure our 
hold on the districts it traverses and develop their 
resources. For these reasons neither the location 
of our small garrison at Quettah in 1876 , nor the 
maintenance now of a permanent military force at 
Xandahar, can aflbrd any measure of the task 
involved in a military occupation of Xabul.’ 

While admitting that much might be said in 
favour of the course of continuing our military 
occupation at Xabul until we ourselves had firmly 
established on the throne a friendly ruler, whom we 
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should not leave till he could reign safely without 
our support, this policy had to his mind one fatal 
objection — ^want of finality. It would be impossible 
to foresee how long our troops would have to remain 
there, and he doubted whether a time would ever 
come when their withdrawal would not be followed 
by a temporary period of anarchy. The course, 
therefore, which he now advocated over all other 
courses was ‘ to effect the withdrawal of our forces 
from Afghanistan by nezt autumn at the latest, 
making the best political arrangements that circum- 
stances admit for carrying out this withdrawal and for 
the future administration of the country.’ This was 
assuming that no change would take place in the rela- 
tive positions of England and Eussia in Central Asia. 

Help other than purely military, he thought, 
might safely be given to a successful candidate for 
the throne of Kabul. Giving money and arms to a 
powerful ruler of United Afghanistan was simply to 
feed with fuel the fire of an enemy and enable him 
the more effectively to rule independently of British 
influence, but to give such help to the ruler of the 
comparatively small and poor province which was 
all that would be left to Kabul when Kandahar, 
Herat, and Turkestan were separated from it would 
have ^e effect of binding him to our interests, since 
his success as a ruler would be dependent upon such 
help. ‘ Such a subsidy, too, while binding the chief 
to our interests, would not tend to raise up enemies 
against biin, as any more active interference un- 
doubtedly would, and, if accompanied by gifts or 
allowances from us to those chiefs who show them- 
selves favourably disposed, it might do something 
to strengthen our influence concurrently with his 
authority.’ 


VicM!oy*s 
Minute to 
Mr. Lepd 
GhrifQn, 
March 1880 
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In relation to tlie withdrawal of our forces, the 
most important question to be decided was where 
the permanent cantonment should be placed. His 
own opinion was strongly in favour of returning to 
the positions taken up in the Treaty of Ghindamuk. 
Now that Kabul was to be reduced to a comparatively 
insignificant province the necessity no longer existed 
for the maintenance at or near Kabul of an Envoy with 
a garrison, and he considered that our ends would 
be best served by withdrawing to some suitable pomt 
from which it would be possible to strike at Kabul 
when required. For this purpose the old Kurum 
cantonment seemed to him better than any other 
site. He doubted whether the obstacles to this 
route in winter wqre greater than the obstacles to 
the Jellalabad route in summer. 

VioBToy’s He added : ‘ As regards communications, I 

Mr. Lepei Understand from the competent engineer by whom it 

ES’isso iiispected that it would be impossible to 

carry a railway through the Khyber, except at a cost 
which practically puts it out of the question.^ If, 
therefore, a cantonment were established at Gunda- 
muk, the long and difficult communication with 
Peshawur would always have to be maintained by 
road. On the other hand, I am informed that a im** 
will actually be opened to Kushalghur by July or 
August of this year; and from there to Kurum, 
excepting the bridging of the Indus, there is no 
serious engineering difficulty. I do not undervalue 
the political importance of Jellalabad, but I cannot 
but see that the retention of that district not only 
entails very great additional political responsibilities, 
but also the permanent occupation in strength of the 
most deadly line of posts that we have yet occupied 

* This is not the present view. 
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in India — ^Pesliawur, the Khyber, Dakka, and Jdla- Viceroy's 

, , , J ’ Minute to 

ISLDSiU. Mr. Lepel 

‘ In reviewing the results of an early withdrawal 
from Kabul if undertaken as a measure independent 
of the stability of the political settlement effected 
there, it is necessary to take into consideration the 
probable effect of such a course on the public mind 
in India and at home. In India I do not think it 
would be misunderstood; it would be generally 
recognised that our presence at Kabul was forced on 
us, not sought, and that our mission was rather one 
of retributive vindication than of conquest, and any 
ill effect produced by apparent evidence of weakness 
would, I think, be neutralised by the evidence given 
of our earnest desire to abstain from annexation. 

At home it would be leas favourably viewed; and 
our retirement without having established a settled 
Government, or left a strong and friendly ruler at 
Kabul, would be treated by all opponents of our 
policy as a confession of failure. That it would not 
be an altogether satisfactory termination I admit. 

But while critics of the present judge generally by 
what has not been done, future critics will judge 
more fairly by what has been done. In 1876 the 
two great passes of the Bolan and the Khyber, as 
well as the minor one of Kohat, were closed to us 
At a time of n mninal peace, no European’s life was 
safe a mile beyond our border, Kutchi was a devas- 
tated desert, Beloochistan a sceneof continued anarchy 
and bloodshed, Kandahar suffering under the tyranny 
of Kabul, whither its revenue was obtained for the 
maintenance of an excessive army ; and immediately 
opposite us was growing up a great hostile military 
power, daily drawmg further from us and nearer to 
Russia. 
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vieeroy’s ‘ Now the passes are open, and daily traversed by 

5b*i« d numbers ; our officers move freely over parts of the 
CteUHn,* border. Kutchi is becoming a rich agricultural 
March 1880 traversed by a railway ; Beloochistan is 

peaceful, prosperous and friendly ; Kandahar thriving 
nrniftr tlie Governorship of its own natural chief, and 
likely soon to be connected with India by railway ; 
and that great threatening military power on our 
northern border is utterly broken up and dispersed. 
Some time must yet elapse before the full benefit 
of our exertions and of our expenditure of blood and 
money can be reaped, and during this time our 
efforts cannot be relaxed. But a consideration of 
what has already be^ effected may well make us 
confident of the ultimate results of a policy steadily 
adhered to through difficulties abroad, and mis- 
representation and party opposition at home.’ 

To Mr, On February 16 the Viceroy wrote to Mr. Griffin : 

18 ‘ I ®®® reason why you should not, as soon as you 
reach Kabul, set about the preparation of a way for 
us out of that rat-trap, by making known to all 
whom such knowledge chiefly concerns the cardinal 
points of our policy, viz : 

‘ 1st. Kon-restoration of the ex-Amir. 

‘2nd. Permanent severance of Western from 
North-W est Afghanistan, 

‘ 3rd. neither annexation nor permanent occupa- 
tion of the latter. 

• ‘ 4th. Willingness to recognise any ruler (except 
Yakub) whom the Afghans themselves 
win empower to arrange with us on their 
behalf, for the restoration of their 
country and its evacuation by our troops.’ 
In the same letter he informs Mr. (Mffin that it 
was intended that Sir Donald Stewart, when replaced 
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at Kandaiax from Bombay, should with the whole of 
nis present force return to India through. Grhuzui. 
He was not to occupy Ghuzni or linger there, but, 
passing through it and overcoming all opposition 
by the way, to march as rapidly as he could upon 
Kabul. 

Writing to Lord Cranbrook on Pebruary 18, the 
Vicei'oy says : ‘ The sole object of aU the military 
operations I have sanctioned for this spring is to 
facilitate the early evacuation of the country. But 
to retire in the presence of the powerful hostile 
forces now actually holding the field against us 
would be a shameful and dangerous folly, and I do 
not tliink any Viceroy could take the responsibility 
of giving or carrying out such an order. It is of 
course impossible to speak with complete confidence 
or positiveness about a situation so uncertain as that 
witli which we are still dealmg in Horthem Afghani- 
stan, but I stiU reckon on the evacuation of the 
country about the autumn of this year, and I hope 
to effect the withdrawal of Stewart’s force by the 
Shutargardan before the end of the spring.’ 

While the Viceroy was thus deliberating over the 
difficulty of leaving North Afghanistan masterless and 
unsettled, the prospect of a new and unforeseen 
solution of these complications was offered by the 
appearance at Balkh, on the Oxus frontier, of Abdul 
Itahman. The father of this Sirdar was Mahomed 
AfzulKhan, Amir Sher All’s ddexhalf-brother, who had 
actuallyruledinKabulfromMayl866 to Octoberl867. 
After his death the mvil war for succession in 
Afgh ani stan had broken out again, and after some 
vicissitudes Sher All succeeded in establishing his 
authority; whereupon Abdul Bahman retired, first to 
the Turkestan districts, and eventuallv took refuge. 


To Lord 
Oranbiook, 
Pebruaiy 18 


Abdul 

Bahman 
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Abdol 
Rahman’s 
OTrn stoxy 


ia 1870, with tlie Eussians at Tashkend. He made 
several attempts to obtain their aid and countenance 
for another campaign against Sher Ali, but inelTec- 
tually, and he was compelled to reside as a political 
refugee, in receipt of an allowance, beyond the Oxus 
till 1880, when he seems to have obtained permis- 
sion from the Eussian Government to tr}' his chances 
once more in Afghanistan. His own account of the 
matter is as follows : 

‘For the first seven years of my stay with the 
Eussians they insisted on my absolutely holding no 
communication with Afghanistan, on the plea that 
they were under treaty obligations with the Etiglisli 
to abstain from interference in Afghanistan. yVfter 
that they told me that Sher Ali J^ian had fonned 
friendship with them, and coitsequently they ('t)ul<l 
not permit me to disturb tlie equanimity of th<>ir 
friend. When Sher Ali attacked Maimena I again 
begged permission to leave, but was refused. 11 ms 
treated, at the death of Sher Ali Klian I <*ontc‘ni- 
plated making my escape secretly. Mefore niy plans 
were matured, the Eussians heard of my intentions, 
and forcibly removed me and my family to Tushkend. 
When telegraphic news of the deportation of Yakub 
Zhanby the English was received, General K'aufmami 
was at Orenburg. His secretary at Tashkend se.nl 
for me and said : 

‘ “ You have always been anxious to return to your 
country. The English have removed Yakub Khan to 
Hindustan; the opportunity is favourable. If you 
wish to go, you are at liberty to do so.” Bemarking 
that I would think over the matter, I came away. 
Some three days later, the secretary again sent for 
me and said : 

‘“What are you thinking about V Wliy do you 
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not go ? If you fail it does not matter much, you can 
return to us and your present allowances. You will 
not again get such an opportunity ; if you wish to go, 
go now. You surely will be able to drive out Glenei'a! 
Ghulam Haidar, and establish yourself in Turkestan.’ 

‘1 represented that 1 had no arms, horses, 
trappings, or money It was finally arranged, after 
communication by wire with General Kaufmann, that 
I should be supplied with 200 breech-loading rifles 
and 100 rounds of ball ammunition per rifle, trap- 
pings and accoutrements for 100 foot and 100 
mounted men. When leaving I was presented with 
0,0 00 Bokhara tiUas. This sum and the money 1 
originally had, together with what 1 had managed to 
save out of my allowance, is all that 1 started with. 

‘ The Eussians pressed me most strongly to leave. 
They said I could not leave soon enough. I have 
entered into no written or secret engagement witl 
the Eussians. 1 am bound to them by no oath 03 
promise, but simply by feelings of gratitude, ani, 
consequently 1 should never like to be obliged ta 
fight them. 1 have eaten their salt and was fol 
twdve years dependent on their hospitality, ane 
during that time, though often annoyed, I nev<e 
misconducted myself or forgot my duty to theijr 
The assistance given to me in arms, animals, mone 
&c., has been considered as a loan, which 1 will hau 
to repay. The rifies have been valued at twenty-fiul 
roubles each. If 1 am fortunate enough to be maid 
Amir, I will desire nothing better than to be aEowis 
to pass the remainder of my days in peace. I l^J 
Tashkend with 100 followers, and traveEed sd 
Oratippa, Karategin, Hissar, Kolab, and crosng 
the Oxus at Eustack.’ ^ / 

> Na/rr€t(/W6 of JEvmta m Afghamtian. ihar 


Al 

B( 

0 ^ 


To Secretary 
of State, 
Apnl 12 
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The earliest rumours of Abdul Eahman’s arrival 
in Afghanistan came to the British authorities in the 
first days of March 1880 ; and almost simultaneously 
it was found that his mother, then living at Kandahar, 
had received letters indicating that he might not be 
unfavourably disposed towards negotiations with the 
English Government. The project of treating with 
Abdul Bahman for the restoration of government in 
IT'orth Afghanistan is understood to have originated 
Abdul _ with Major St. John, who was at the moment in 
OTO sSy India with the Viceroy ; and Lord Lytton, perceiving 
its advantages, immediately acted upon the suggestion. 
On March 6 he wrote to Mr. Griffin at Kabul, 
referring to the letters received by the Sirdar’s 
.amily at Kandahar, saying, ‘This communication 
ndicates possibilities, and in any case suggests 
mnsiderations which may, I think, have the most 
mportant practical bearing on the early solution of 
le very difficult problem you are about to deal with 
n North Afghanistan.’ He proceeded to point out that 
iLbdul Bahman fulfilled all the conditions required in 
chief to whom might be transferred the rulership 
C the country, from which it was eminently desirable 
lat our troops should speedily withdraw, and 
k. accordingly decided that conciliatory messages 
^ould be sent to the Sirdar, botli from Kabul mid 
Ito Kandahar, as soon as it should be certain that 
was in Afghan territory. These instructions were 
cictioned by the Home Government, although not 
&hout some hesitation and misgivings as to tlie 
^^sability of treating with a chief who had been 
^ long connected with Bussia, and accordingly on 
Stril 1 a letter from Kabul was addressed to tlie 
and sent by a confidential messenger, 
fore his arrival several documents addressed 
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by Abdul Kahmau to different persons came into the 
hands of the British authorities at Kabul. One of 
these, addressed to the principal chiefs of Zohistan, 
took very high ground. It appealed to the honour 
and glory of Islam and the dignity of the Kingdom 
of Afghanistan, and stated that the Sirdar had ar- 
rived to save it from the misery and degradation into 
which it had fallen, and was ready with this object to 
head a religious war and march on Kabul, although 
he was content to be at peace with the T^ gliah if 
only they would accede to his representations. 

The Afghan troops generally rose in favour of 
the new comer, and Lord Lytton began to fear that 
the time might slip by when we were in a position to 
dictate terms to him, rather than to listen to his 
requests backed up by a strong national party. 

Writing to the Secretary of State on April 12 he 
said : 

‘ You win remember that more than a month ago 
I urged the expediency of sending to (Abdul Eahman), 
while his strength was stdl weak and his position 
stin uncertain, a public deputation &om the Kabul 
Sirdars to offer him, with the open connivance of the 
British Government, the throne of Kabul, which we 
were then in a position to assign to hiTn upon our 
own terms. 

‘ The situation Jias within the last three weeks 
changed very considerably in favour of Abdul 
Eahman, and my present fear is that the wrecks and 
refuse of the Ghuzni faction will ere long rally to his 
staudiird, placing him in a position to appear 
suddenly before Kabul at the head of a united 
nation, and dictate terms to us, instead of accepting 
th m from us.’ 

Sir Donald Stewart and his force left Kandahar 


To Seoretary 
of State, 
April 13 



Sir Donalcl 
Stewart's 
victories 
before Ghazni 


To Lord 
Jranbrooh, 
Vpril 27 
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OD April Ij and occupied Qhuzni on the 21st, after a 
severe action on the 19th with the tribesmen, a 
large body of whom cbarged the British troops with 
great gallantry, but without success. The division 
only remained three days at Ghuzni, leaving Sirdar 
Mahomed Alam Khan, the uncle of Musa Khan, in 
charge of a provisional Government. A force was 
sent from Kabul to co-operate with the Kandahar 
force, the Tna m body of which under General Boss en- 
countered no serious opposition A small contingent, 
however, under Colonel Jenkins was attacked, but un- 
successfully, by a formidable gathering at Oharasiab. 
The Kabul and Kandahar forces joined on April 28, 
and Sir Donald Stewart arrived at Kabul on May 2, 
and as senior officer assumed from Sir F. Eoberts 
the chief command, as well as political control. 

‘Stewart,’ wrote Lord Lytton, ‘has gained two 
^’ictorie8 before Ghuzni, one of them a very brilliant 
and decisive one, and Jenkins has had a most 
successful engagement at Charasiab. These military 
successes leave us masters of the political position, if 
we do not hastily throw away our advantages.’ 

On AprU. 21 our messenger to Abdul Balimsin 
returned to Kabul with a letter from tliat Sirdar 
which the Viceroy characterised as very friendly 
and very clever. Writing to Lord Cranbrook on 
April 27 he says : ‘ We have found in Abdul Eahmau 
a ram caught in the thicket.’ His letter, obviously 
dictated by Eussian advisers, professed warm friend- 
ship with us, provided we did not impose on him 
conditions which he could not accept without 
apparent ingratitude to Eussia, ‘whose salt he had 
eaten,’ and proposed that ‘Afghanistan should be 
neutralised and placed under the joint protectorate 
of the British and Eussian Empires.’ Lord Lytton 
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comments upon this, ‘ I feel sure that Abdul Eahman’s To Lord 
letter was composed for him in the belief that we 
should, according to our invariable custom, reply to it 
by indicating conditions which, if contested, would 
furnish matter for lengthened negotiation, and that 
we should haggle and barter about the terms of our 
future relations with him. This would have ended 
m his dictating his own terms and rem ainin g master 
of the situation. Our position would have been 
that of gamblers silting down at 10 o’clock to break 
the bank with the knowledge that, whether they 
win or lose, they must leave off playing at 12 o’clock.’ 

Lord Lytton, therefore, was in favour of immediately 
informing Abdul Eahman that whilst, ‘ if he would 
not share the fate of Sher Ali, he must put out of 
his head both the acquisition of Kandahar, which 
we would never restore, and the Anglo-Eussian 
protectorate, which we would never tolerate in a 
country acknowledged by Eussia to be beyond the 
legitimate sphere of her action ; on the other hand, 
we were ready to liand over to him at once, without 
any provisions at cdl, Kabul and all the rest of the 
country if he would come and receive it from us. 

But that our troops would in any case be withdrawn 
not later than October,’ when Kabul would probably 
be ‘jumped ’ by the leader of the Ghuzni party if 
he were not previously on the spot to secure the 
reversion of it with our assistance. 

These views were communicated to Mr. Griffin nettatjrom 
in a letter from Mr. Lyall, the Foreign Secretary to 
the Indian Government, dated April 27. ‘The Apins? 
single object,’ this letter stated, ‘to which the Afghan 
policy of this Government has at aE times been 
^ected and limited is the security of the Korth- 
Westem Frontier of India.’ The intrusion of any 
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Mir. iiyaJUto foreign influence into the great border State of 
Afghanistan had always been held, and must always 
be held, incompatible with that security. For long 
our endeavour had been to And in the friendship and 
strength of the rulers of Afghanistan the requisite 
guarantee for the security of our own frontier. 
Failing in that endeavour, our object must be to 
establish the security of our frontier independently 
of such conditions. The letter continues : 

‘ This conclusion was not accepted without reluc- 
tance. Not even when forced into hostilities by 
the late Amir Sher Ali IChan’s espousal of a Bussiau 
alliance proposed by Bussia in contemplation of a 
rupture with the British Government, did we 
relinquish our desire for the renewal of relations with 
a strong and friendly Afghan power ; and when the 
sons of Sher Ali subsequently sought our alliance and 
protection, they were at once accorded to him on 
conditions of which His Highness professed to appre- 
ciate the generosity. The crime, however, wMch 
dissolved the Treaty of Gundamuk, and the disclosures 
which followed that event, finally convinced the 
Government of India that the interests committed to 
its care could not but be gravely imperilled by 
further adhesion to a policy dependent for its fruition 
on the gratitude, the good faith, the assumed self- 
interest, or the personal character of any Afghan 
prince. 

‘ When, therefore. Her Majesty’s troops re-entered 
Afghanistan in September last, it was with two well 
defined and plainly avowed objects. The first was 
to avenge the treacherous massacre of the British 
mission at Kabul; the second was to maintain the 
safeguards sought through the Treaty of Gundamuk, 
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by proyiding for their maintenance guarantees of a 
more substantial and less precarious character. 

‘These two objects have been attained — ^the first 
by the capture of ICabul and the punishment of the 
crime committed there, the second by the severance 
of Kandahar from the Kabul power. 

‘ Satisfied of their attainment, the Government of 
India has no longer any motive or desire to enter into 
fresh treaty engagements with the ruler of Kabul. 
The arrangements and exchange of friendly assurance 
with the Amir Sher Ali, though supplemented on the 
part of the Government by subsidies and favours of 
various kinds, wholly failed to secure the object of 
them, which was nevertheless a thoroughly iHendly 
one, and no less conducive to the security and 
advantage of the Afghan than to those of the British 
power. The treaty -with Yakub Khan, which secured 
to him our Mendship and material support, was 
equally inefiectual. Moreover, recent events and 
arrangements have fundamentally changed the situa- 
tion to which our correspondence and engagements 
with the Amir of Afghanistan formerly applied. Our 
advanced frontier positions at Kandahar and Kurum 
have so materially diminished the political importance 
to the paramount objects of our poHcy, that we no 
longer require to maintain British agents in any part 
of his dominions.’ 

The letter then goes on to say that the victory 
over the armed gatherings near Ghuzni, and the 
appearance of Abdul Bahman as a candidate for the 
throne of Kabul, whose claim the Government of 
India has no cause to oppose, and the majority of the 
population seemed wiUmg to support, removed the 
only two reasons which had prevented an even earlier 


Mr. Lyall to 
Mr. Griffin 
April 27 



Mr. Griffin 
to Abdul 
Bahznan, 
April 80 


Vioaroy to 
Sir Donald 
Stewart, 
May 16 
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withdrawal of our troops. The answer to be sent to 
Abdul Rahman is then dictated in the sense of Liord 
Lytton’s letter already quoted. 

Mr. Griffin thereupon addressed a letter to Abdul 
'Rfl.TiTnfl.Uj on April 30, in general accordance with 
these instructions, but specific reference to Kandahar 
or to a fixed date for the evacuation of Kabul was 
omitted on the suggestion of Sir Frederick Roberts 
and Mr. Griffin — ^in the one case because mention of 
Herat would also be necessary, in the other lest the 
Sirdar should be induced to temporise. 

The letter urged upon Abdul Rahman the impor- 
tance of a prompt decision, and added that at no 
place but Kabul could final arrangements be satis- 
factorily and quickly made. 

The terms of this letter were not thought altogether 
satisfactory by the Viceroy, who wrote to Sir Donald 
Stewart at Kabul on May 16 : — 

‘ Our position is really a very simple and 
perfectly plain one — ^it requires no finessing, and, 
as I understand and have stated it, it distinctly 
excludes not only all negotiations or bargaining with 
Abdul Rahman, but also all pretence of establishing 
a Mendly Amir at. Kabul. It is not our business or 
function to establish any Amir at all ; and it would 
be sheer folly to rely upon his friendship, or any 
arrangements for rendering our interest dependent 
on such friendship, or any arrangements devised for 
the purpose of securing it. Our position is, tbat. 
having now completed our own arrangements for 
rendering our interests independent of such friend- 
diip, and having defeated every attack upon us, we 
are about to evacuate Northern Afghanistan without 
delay; and we give notice of this intention to .Abdul 
Rahm an, not because we have any bargain to drive 
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■witt him about it, but in order that, if he mshes to 
take advantage of it in any manner not inimical to 
UB, he may lose no time in doing so. 

‘ The above mentioned arrangements are of course 
the irrevocable separation of Kandahar from the 
Kabul Power, and the permanent retention and 
strengthening of the frontier positions secured to us 
by the Treaty of Qundamuk. Though these are 
doubtless known to Abdul Eahman, I think that the 
irrevocable nature of them should be in fairness 
distinctly explained to him. I consented with re- 
luctance to Griffin’s strong recommendation sup- 
ported by Lyall to omit from his first letter to that 
Sirdar all reference either to these arrangements or 
to the date of our evacuation ; but I cannot approve 
his allusions to the “ establishment of a friendly Amir 
at Kabul.” Otu: position is a strong one so long as 
we avow it plainly and act on it firmly. Otherwise 
it may become a very false one.’ 

These negotiations, however, were not to be 
carried to their conclusion under Lord Lytton’s 
administration, which was now drawing to a close. 

The arrival of Sir Donald Stewart at Kabul 
coincided with a change of administration in England. 

On April 28 the Government of Lord Beaconsfield me. Gladstone 
was succeeded by that of Mr. Gladstone, Yiscount 
Oranbrook being replaced as Secretary of State for 2 * 
India by the Marquess of Hartington, Lord Lytton’s 
policy in India had been made the subject of bitter 
attack by the party who now came into power, and lordLytton 
he therefore resigned office with his political friends. Msigns 
The Marquis of Bipon was appointed his successor 
as Viceroy of India. 

On April 7 Lord Lytton wrote to Lord Oran- 
brook : 


BB 2 
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To Loid 
Oranbrook, 
April 7 


From Lord lAjttm to Viscount Cranlrooh 
[Prvoat^ * Calcutta : April 7, 1880. 

My dear Lord Craabrook, — ^It seems scarcely 
worth while to write to you by this mail about 
affairs. I know not in what circumstances my letter 
will find you ; but it seems probable that before you 
get it you will have ceased to be Secretary of State 
and I shall have ceased to be Viceroy. What an 
unaccountable collapse. ... I suppose that my 
successor, whoever he be, can scarcely reach India 
before June, which will be a very trying season for 
his journey as well as for mine. But it is extremely 
desirable that he should relieve me without any 
avoidable delay. For the safe solution of the Afghan 
question now seems likely to depend on the manage- 
ment during the next two months of arrangements 
at Eandahar and negotiations at Xabul, which can 
neither be suspended nor postponed with impunity, 
nor yet satisfactorily conducted by a Viceroy noto- 
riously destitute of the confidence and support of the 
Queen’s constitutional advisers. If the new ministry 
breaks the pledges we have given Sher Ali KbaTi, or 
swallows the bait likdy to be laid for it by Abdul 
Bahman of a neutralised Afghanistan under joint 
guarantees, it will be an evil day for India and for 
England too. But I will not paint the devil on 
the waU, I trust, dear Lord Oranbrook, that those 
personal rdations between us which to me have 
been such pleasant ones may survive their officinl 
ties, and that on my return to England you will 
still allow me to regard you as a political, though no 
longer an official, chief. I assure you I shall always 
recall with the liveliest gratitude the encouraging 
confidence and generous support with whidi you 
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have liouoiired me duriiig a very critical and anxious 
period of my Indian administration. 

To Sir James Stephen he wrote : 

From Lord l/yUm to Sir James Fityames St^hen 

[Prwa^fi] ‘ Caloutta \ Apiil 7 , 188O1 

‘ My dear Steplien, — ere you ever in the Forest to Sir James 
of Arden? I have always fancied it must be the 
most charming place in the world, more especially 
in summer time. I shall shortly be on my way to 
it, I think, and I hasten to give you rendezvous at 
the Court of the Banished Duke. If you meet our 
friend, the melancholy Jacq[ues, greet him from me 
most lovingly, and tell him — that all 
the fools are now in the circle and he need pipe to 
them no more. Tell him ’tis found to be a magic 
circle, which works wonders. Once in it the fools 
become the wise, whilst out of it wisdom is labelled 
folly. Tell him that young jade, Democracy, has 
borrowed from Fortune her wheel and bandage; 
and that out of Arden Wood the game now in 
fashion is chuck-farthing with empires for counters. 

If that fool Touchstone has not already joined the 
others now dancing in motley to the tune of Duc-^ 
darnel ducdameJ let him know that I bring him 
the end of the tale he found hanging by that “ pro- 
digious pippin ” which rots when it ripens ; tell 
him he must sell his old dial, get himself a brand new 
watch from Birmingham, and so be up to the tune 
of day, if he would not be trampled by all the 
acorned hogs when they cry Oh ! and mount. And 
tell your own great heart, dear and true friend, that 
the joy I take from the prospect of seeing you is 
more precious to me than all that Providence has 
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taken from the fancy prospect I had painted on 
the blank wall of the future of bequeathing to India 
the supremacy of Central Asia and the revenues of 
a first-class Power.’ 


From Lord Lytton to Viacom^ CravLrook 

■ Simla : April 20, 1880. 

To Lord ‘ My dear Lord Oranbrook, — fear that this reply 

to your very welcome letter of the 21st ultimo will 
find you functus ofUdo. As for myself, I am still 
waiting for the fiat of the new Downing Street 
divinities ; but, like Palstaff, “ I would it were bed- 
time, and all were over.” In these circumstances 
our official correspondence becomes rather anomar 
lous, but by force of habit I shall continue the 
thread, or rather “the tape,” of it, tiU I receive 
authentic information that your resignation and my 
own have been accepted by the Queen. 1 do not think 
that my successor could, without serious risk to his 
, health, come out earlier than next autumn, for tiU 
then the plains of India will be hotter than the 
furnaces of fTebuchadnezzar ; and if Her Majesty’s 
new ministers wish me to carry on this Government 
tiU. I can personaUy transfer it to the new Viceroy 
I shall deem it a public duty to do so, provided only 
that during the interval, which must be virtually a 
sort of interregnum, I am not required to carry out 
measures to which it would be obviously impossible 
for me to set my hand. Certainly there could 
scarcely be a worse or more dangerous moment than 
the present for any radical change of Government in 
India ; and, as in the conduct of this Government I 
have never had any other feeling than a most earnest 
desire to do my best and utmost for the interests of 
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India and the service of the Crown, so I trust I should to Lora 
be sustained by the same motive if required to carry 
on the Government of India till the cool season is suffi- 
ciently advanced to enable my successor to relieve 
me of it without risking his life. But, in that case, 
my position will not only be a personally painful one : 
what is far more important is that it wUl, I fear, 
be powerless for good and injurious to the dignity 
and authority of the viceregal office. For I shall 
be working on sufferance under a ministry whose 
members have publicly proclaimed that I possess 
neither their confidence nor their esteem, and who 
have, indeed, omitted no opportunity of casting ridi- 
cule and discredit on my character and that of my 
administration. If, on the other hand. Her Majesty’s 
new advisers are of opinion that the disadvantages 
would exceed the conveniences of such an arrange- 
ment, Sir John Strachey, as Senior Member of my 
Council, would take charge of the Q-ovemment, pend- 
ing the arrival at Calcutta of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, by whom, as senior Presidency Governor, it 
must, by law, be conducted till transferred to the 
new Yiceroy. This arrangement would, I believe, 
oblige all the members of the Government to return 
to Calcutta for the Duke’s installation ; and I think 
I should also take sail from Calcutta at the same 
time, so as to avoid the terrible journey to Bombay ; 
but, as I could not bring Lady Lytton and my 
dtildren across the plains of India in this deadly 
season, even as far as Calcutta, 1 shall be obliged to 
leave thorn somewhere at Simla till they can rejoin 
me ill England next autumn. Enough of these 
personal matters.’ 

Early in May Lord Lytton heard that he had 
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To Lord 
Benoonsfield, 
Mbs' 4 


been recommended by Lord Beaconsfield for an 
Earldom. 


To the Earl of Beaconsfield 
[Private] ' Simla : May 4, 1880. 

‘My dear and honoured Chief, — You will not 
have doubted the sincerity of my thanks, and those 
of Lady Lytton, for your valued recommendation of 
the Earldom, which I specially value as a public 
mark of your sympathy and the Queen’s approval 
now that I have fallen, not only upon evil times, but 
also upon evil tongues. 

‘ In discharging the duties of the important office 
for which you selected me more than four years ago, 
it has been my constant endeavour to justify, and if 
possible requite, the great and courageous confidence 
which entrusted the duties of it to hands so untried 
as mine. In now resigning it, therefore, with every 
sentiment of personal gratitude and fiddity, allow me 
to assure you that the continuance of your confidence 
has been my chief sustainment and encouragement 
throughout four years of much mental anziety and 
physical fatigue. I now long for rest and even 
obscurity. My conception of beatitude is procsd 
negoUis. And even under conditions far more 
favourable than those to which I can look forward, 
I feel that I have already survived the age at which 
any man can, without previous training for it, 
commence a parliamentary career with reasonable 
prospects of success. Too old to court failure, I am 
still too inexperienced to escape it in any new field 
of public exertion. But although these are the 
feelings with which I contemplate my early return 
to England, I am, believe me, neither destitute of 
gratitude nor indifferent to its duties. And should 
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it ever be your opinion tbat I can, by word or deed, 
speech or pen, in or out of Parliament, render the 
smallest service to the great cause which history 
wiU identify with your name, to the chief who 
commands my unreserved allegiance, or to the 
party which has stood by me during the last four 
troubled years, need I assure you that I feel 
bound to you by every tie of personal gratitude, 
political sympathy, and public duty. It is at least 
in the fullest recognition of all these ties, that I remain, 
dear Lord Beaconsfield, 

‘ Tour affectionately devoted friend and servant, 

‘Lttton.’ 
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OHAITEE IX 

NEaOTIAUONS WITH ABDUL BARMAN. CHANUB OF 
ENGLISH AnNISTBT. CONCLUSION 

It has been, seen that at the time of the change 
of ministry at home military operations in Af- 
ghanistan had practically been completed. The 
Government of India were determined that our troops 
should retire from Northern Afghanistan by the 
autumn of the year. The objects of the war had 
been achieved. The murder of the British Envoy 
had been avenged ; the disintegration of the country 
had been secured by the severance of Western from 
Northern Afghanistan, and such a position had been 
gained by our troops as to render the Government of 
^dia independent henceforth of the good or iU will 
of the Amir of Eabul. Nothing, therefore, was to be 
gained by a continued military occupation of a 
country we had decided not to annex, and much 
might be lost thereby in lives and money. Lord 
Lytton, holding this view of the situation very strongly, 
urged that our withdrawal should be unconditional. 
That having chosen a date convenient to our troops for 
their evacuation of Kabul, their movements should not 
be hindered or precipitated by any arrangements which 
the people of Kabul were free to make with Abdul 
Bahman or any other Sirdar. It has already been shown 
that he strongly disapproved of such language being 
used by our officers in command at Kabul as could lead 
Abdul Eahman or any other chief to suppose that we 
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were willing to enter into treaty arrangements for 
the maintenance or support of any chief aspiring 
to the throne of Kabul. The policy of establishing 
friendly relations with the Amir, and supportmg the 
integrity of his kingdom, on conditions of reciprocal 
goodwill had failed. We had now made ourselves inde- 
pendent of the alliance of any Amir, and although we 
desired, for the restoration of internal order, to leave 
the government in the hands of a capable ruler, it was 
otherwise a matter of indifference to us who was 
chosen, and we did not desire to interfere in the 
matter of his election. Abdul Eahman had appeared 
to Lord Lytton a hopeful candidate for the Amirship 
from the first moment he was known to have set 
foot in Afghan territory, but the Viceroy held most 
strongly that no negotiations with him should be 
entered into without the clearest definition of our 
position in the sense here stated. 

This view was accepted by those in authority 
at Kabul with some difference of opinion. They 
were anxious not to evacuate the country without 
leaving it in the hands of some settled govern- 
ment, and with this object their communications 
with Abdul Eahman were so worded as to en- 
courage that Sirdar to assume the position of one 
able and willing to bargain. His reply to Mr. Griffin’s 
letter of April SO was to the effect that his further 
progress towards Kabul would depend upon whether 
he could obtain satisfactory assurances on such 
questions as (1) the retention of Kandahar, (2) the 
presence of a British Agent in Afghanistan, and (3) 
the conditions we would exact with regard to his 
attitude towards Eussia. Lord Lytton felt that the 
principles which should govern any reply to this 
letter were of vital importance and could hardly be 
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laid down by ‘ a moribund Government.’ It was a 
matter which must be left for the consideration of 
the new Viceroy. Lord Lytton could do no more 
than place on record in a Minute to be put before 
Lord Eipon and his Council, so soon as he should 
reach India, the course which, in his opinion, it 
would be best to pursue. In this Minute he advised 
that General Stewart should receive very definite 
and precise instructions respecting not only his reply 
to Abdul Bahman, but also his own movements. 
General Stewart in answer to Lord Lytton’s inquiries 
had wired from Kabul : ‘ The force under my com- 
mand is so strong that it can withdraw at any moment 
without serious risk. ... A precipitate withdrawal 
would be impolitic, but it woidd not be attended with 
any dangerous risk, whether a friendly ruler has or 
has not been found.’ Lord Lytton therefore con- 
sidered that the instructions to General Stewart 
should express the desire of the Government ‘ that 
the evacuation of Elabul should be commenced at 
the earliest possible date which in the opinion of 
the General commanding in the field may be com- 
patible with his military and political appreciation 
of the situation, for which he is responsible ; that it 
should be carried out, not with precipitation (which 
must be the case if it is deferred till the last moment 
fixed by the Government of India, some months ago, 
for the complete retirement of our forces from 
Korthem Afghanistan), but in a leisurely deliberate 
manner, and that every care should be taken to 
avoid all appearance of mystery or uncertainty in 
regard to the intentions of Government on this 
important point. Furthermore, that the evacuation 
of Kabul should be effected by the gradual, but early, 
and, if possible, immediately commenced retirement 
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of the army of Northern Afghanietan on the two 
conunanding positions of Qiindainuk and the Kunun 
headlands. In the meanwhile the situation in 
Northern Afghanistan will have greatly developed ; 
and during the intervening period our forces will 
hold military positions sufficiently commanding for 
their support of any political purpose which can 
possibly arise out of that situation. 

‘ As regards the political instructions to General 
Stewart, I strongly disapprove of any uMmatum to 
Abdul Bahman, for an uMimatwm implies terms and 
conditions ; it is, in fact, the ordinary result of an 
abortive negotiation. But with Abdul Bfl.hTna.n -we 
should carefully avoid all negotiation. I would 
instruct General Stewart to write briefly to the Sirdar 
in the following sense : 

* (a) That the Sirdar has misunderstood the object 

of the mission sent to him. 

* (&) That the Gt)vemment of India does not desire to 

select or appoint any ruler for that portion 
of the Afghan provinces which it is about to 
imite. 

‘(c) That in regard to any such selection it is 
willing to recognise the choice of the people 
concerned. 

‘ (<2) That, though also willing to accept, and ready 
to reciprocate, the Mendship of the ruler 
thus selected, it has been constrained to take 
steps for rendering the maintenance of its 
own interests practically independent of the 
friendship or hostility of any such ruler, 
experience having proved to it that no 
rdiance can be placed upon treaty or other 
engagements with the Kabul Power; and 
all treaties concluded with the last legitimate 
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and recognised rulers of Kabul baying 
been dissolved by war. 

‘(e) That the measures which have thus been 
imposed on the Government of Tntlia, in 
defence of its own interests, are — ^the per- 
manent maintenance of the frontier positions 
acquired by it under the Treaty of Ghmdamuk, 
and which, without seeking to renew that 
treaty, will certainly be retained as con- 
quered territory; and also the permanent 
severance of the whole province of Kandahar 
from the Kabul Power. 

‘ if) That these territorial arrangements are irrevo- 
cable ; that they have been made, and will 
be maintained, without regard to the assent 
or dissent of any Amir of Kabul ; and that 
any attempt on the part of such a ruler 
to distTirb them wiU involve him in open 
enmity with the British Government. 

‘ (^) That the Government of India, having com- 
pleted these arrangements, and beaten all its 
enemies in Northern Afghanistan, is about to 
evacuate the country. 

‘(A) That our object in communicatiag with the 
Sirdar was to give him timely information 
of these decisions, in order that he might, in 
his own interests, take such advantage of 
them as appeared to him desirable. 

‘(i) That we were induced to take that step, 
because he appeared to be one of the most 
capable and promising of the numerous 
candidates for the vacant throne. 

‘ (/) But that the Government of India is not con- 
cerned to espouse or oppose the personal 
cause of such candidates, so long as their 
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political or military action does not infringe Lois Lytton’s 
its rights or threaten its interests ; and that simute 
in no case can it sign treaties, or enter into 
alliances, with rulers who do not yet exist. 

‘ (il;) It has consequently no conditions to make 
with Abdul Bahman ; no negotiations to 


open with him. 

‘ (Z) It retains in its own hands, permanently, the 
military means of promptly punishing any 
Kabul ruler who, whether under foreign or 
domestic influence, fails in any of those 
commonly recognised duties of good neigh- 
bourhood which every great Power is 
entitled to expect and demand from the 
Government of a contiguous State, and it 
seeks no other guarantee for the good 
behaviour of the future ruler of those pro- 
vinces which, having secured that guarantee, 
it is about to evacuate. 

‘{m) If Abdul Bahman, who will meet with no 
opposition from us unless he provokes it, 
succeeds in procuring the position to which 
he aspires, it will be for him to shape his 
future conduct as Amir of Kabul, according 
to his appreciation of his own interests, 
under the conditions thus explained to him. 
If, in his endeavours to conflrm that position 
he decides to rely upon Bussian aid, — ^he 
win do so with a full knowledge of the 
dangers to which such a decision may expose 
him. If, on the other hand, he requires, 
and prefers to seek, our aid, — ^his application 
for it will be fairly considered in reference 
to the circumstances under which it is 
made. 
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‘(n) He must understand, however, that, as we 
have nothing to ask from him, it is out of 
his power to dictate terms to us. We do 
not require his assistance. If he requires 
ours, he must ask for it, and prove to us 
that it will he worth our while to accede to 
his request. We do not offer it to him- 
‘ (o) With regard to Herat, he should be told that 
we shall not oppose any endeavour on his 
part to take and keep it; and that, if his 
endeavour is successful, it wiU be recognised 
by us. 

‘ I think it very desirable that measures for the 
evacuation of Habul itself should be openly com- 
menced simultaneously with the despatch of some 
such letter to Abdul Eahman. 

‘ I would offer to, and provide for, Abdul Bahman 
the earliest possible opportunity of entering Kabul 
without finding in it any British troops. I would 
leave to him, on his entry there, a free field for a 
trial of strength between his own party and that of 
the partisans and representatives of the ex-Amir. 
I am convinced that without such a trial of strength, 
no solid Government can be established at Kabul; 
and that the British Government cannot advantage- 
ouriy interfere with this preliminary process of 
natural selection. I would scrupulously abstain 
from any action which could commit us even to the 
apparent espousal of either cause; leaving to the 
surviving victor in the conflict the apparently un- 
avoidable necessity of suing to us for assistance or 
support, which we could then give on our own terms 
or conditions, to enable him to maintain his victory 
and consolidate the authority acquired by it. I 
would act, in short, consistently, and persistently, on 
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the only principle which seems to me appropriate to imrdLytton’a 
the great strength, and solidity, of our position, if ^ 
we do not fritter its strength and solidity away hy 
a nervous, fussy, and futile diplomacy. 

‘ I have not thought it necessary in this Minute 
to deal with any of the incidental questions con- 
nected with the duty of making adequate provision 
for the protection of any Sirdars or tribes whose 
relations with our authorities at Kabul during the 
occupation of that place may have been such as to 
establish a claim on our protection, which, when 
finally examined, is admitted by those authorities to 
be valid. Unless our representatives at Kabul have, 
in their confidential communications with such tribes 
or Sirdars, committed the Government to an extent 
of which we are not at present aware, it is prirnd 
fade extremely improbable that there can be any 
large number of these claims that wiU stand impartial 
examination arising out of our temporary relations 
with the population of which almost every man has 
been either an open enemy or a secret traitor to our 
authority. Whatever claims of this kind may be 
hereafter fairly established by local investigation 
should be franHy recognised and substantially satis- 
fied at any cost. But these are questions on which 
the Government of India can, I consider, express no 
opinion without further information and advice from 
General Stewart, to whom a final examination of aU 
such claims may, I think, be safely entrusted. 

‘But, whatever happens, I sincerely trust that 
the Government of India will never be induced to 
assent to the restoration of Yakub Khan. The hands 
of that Prince are deeply stained in the innocent 
blood of Sir Louis Oavagnari and his brave com- 
panions. Subsequent secret correspondence and in- 

r F 
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formation has, in my opinion, fully confirmed the 
unanimous verdict of the Kabul Oommission as to the 
deliberate guUt of Yakub Ehan ; and I would here 
re min d my coUea^es in the Qovemment of India 
that, without reference to such further information, 
which the Foreign Secretary will be able to lay before 
my successor, the Advocate-General and the Ohief 
Justice of the High Court at Calcutta have substan- 
tially endorsed the verdict of the Kabxd Commission. 
.... But, if such a question is hereafter raised by 
the action of the Government of India, in restoring 
Yakub Khan to the throne of Kabul, or otherwise 
condoning his participation in the massacre of the 
British Embassy, I think it only due to my successor 
that I should here place on record my firm determina- 
tion, as a personal friend of the murdered men, to 
omit no means or opportunities available to me of 
opposing and publicly condemning any such action. 

‘ Lttcon.’ 

'Siuu; BthJtme, 1880.’ 

Lord nipon'a This Minute maybe said to contain LordLytton’s 
last words as Viceroy of India. They were written 
on June 5. On June 8 Lord Mpon arrived at Simla 
and received from Lord Lytton the charge of govem- 
Loid Lyttmi’a meut. On June 28 Lord Lytton left Simla, and set 
iSJua sail for England from Bombay on July 3. 

A few days after Lord ^pon’s arrival at Simla 
he received news that letters had been intercepted 
from Abdul Bahman to the Afghan chiefs urging 
t.liRm to assemble their forces and make ready to 
join him in a united march upon Kabul. 

These letters appeared to betray hostile intentions 
towards the British Qovemment, and the advisability 
of at once breaking off negotiations with Abdul 
BjiTiman was considered. 
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LordEipon, however, and the Government of India 
considered that before such correspondence was 
finally closed it would be reasonable that the Sirdar 
should receive definite answers upon the points he 
had raised, to which he no doubt attached chief 
importance. 

Accordingly, on June 14 the authorities of Kabul, AbaniBoh- 
acting upon instructions from the Indian Government, ia 

addressed a communication to Abdul Bahman in 
which these replies were clearly stated. mpon’g in- 

In the first place, with regard to the position of 
the ruler of Kabul to foreign powers, he was assured 
that ‘the British Government admit no right of 
interference by foreign powers in Afghanistan,’ that 
since both Eussia and Persia were pledged to abstain 
from all political interference with the affairs of 
Afghanistan, it was plain the Kabul ruler could 
‘ have no political relations with any foreign power 
except the English.’ If any such foreign power 
attempted to interfere in Afghanistan ‘ and such 
interference should lead to unprovoked aggression 
on the Kabul ruler,’ then the British Government 
would ‘ aid him if necessary to repel it,’ provided 
that he followed their advice. 

With regard to the limite of territory he was told 
that the province of Kandahar had been placed under 
a separate ruler, that Fishin and Sibi were retained 
in British possession, and the arrangements concluded 
with the ex-Amir Yakub Khan with regard to the 
North-Western Frontier held good. These matters 
did not admit of discussion, but with these reservar 
tions the British Government were willing that he 
should establish over Afghanistan and Herat, though 
his possession of Herat could not be guaranteed to 

F r 2 
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Abdul BaJi- 
"spaiD. replies, 
Jdue 26 


Mm, as complete and extensive authority as had been 
exercised by any Amir of his family. 

rinally, he was assured that tilie British Govern- 
ment did not desire to interfere in the internal 
government of these territories, and would not 
require the admission of an English Besident any- 
where in Afghanistan, although for ‘ convenience of 
ordinary firiendly intercourse between two contiguous 
States it may be advisable to station by agreement a 
Mohammedan agent of the British Government at 
Kabul.’ 

‘ If you should,’ the letter went on to say, ‘ after 
clearly understanding the wishes and intentions of 
the Britiidi Government, as stated in former letters, 
and now further explained, desire these matters to be 
stated in a formal writing, it is necessary that you 
should first intimate plainly your acceptance or 
refusal of the invitation of the British Government, 
and should state your proposals for carrying into 
effect friendly arrangements.’ ^ 

The Sirdar’s reply to tMs communication was 
received at Kabul on June 26 . In it he expressed 
satisfaction at the terms of Mr. Griffin’s letter, but 
made no direct allusion to the retention of Kandahar. 
In a circular wMch at the same time Abdul Eahman 
issued to the tribes he gave a misleading version of the 
nature of the communication he had received from the 
British Government. But his position was a difficult 
one. However really anxious to make peace with the 
English, he had also to impress the powerful and 
hostile tribes of Afghanistan with the conviction that 
he came with power to seize and retain authority as 
ruler at Kabul. His object, therefore, was to accept 
the best terms possible from the British Gkivermnent, 

^ Narrative of Events in Afghanistan, 
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and appear in the eyes of the Afghans to have 
dictated those terms. 

Our Envoy to Abdul Eahman, while treated with 
outward respect and courtesy, was in fact kept a close 
prisoner in his camp, and never left his tent from 
the day he arrived to the day he left, except when 
summoned to formal interviews with the Sirdar 

After considering the terms of Abdul Eahman’s 
letter, the report of the Envoy as to his general im- 
pressions of the Sirdar, and the tone of his circular 
to the tribesmen, the Government decided to com- 
municate with him once more. Mir. Griffin was 
instructed to reply to his letter, directing his atten- 
tion to the territorial reservations previously made, 
desiring him to move at once towards Kabul with a 
force not larger than necessary for his own protection, 
and calling upon him to prevent armed gatherings in 
Kohistan. In the event of Abdul Eahman failing to 
comply without delay, and satisfactorily with the 
requisitions addressed to him. General Stewart was 
instructed to break offi aU negotiations with him, and 
in that case to assemble the Sirdars and leaders 
of the party of Sher All’s family and state ' openly 
that our correspondence with Abdul Eahman was 
closed ; that we should withdra;W irom Kabul at our 
earliest convenience ; that they must consult and 
establish a Government for themselves ; that we were 
prepared to recognise any Government so established, 
and to transfer Kabul to it, and that if not molested 
in the positions we might provisionally take up, we 
intended to retire shortly within our own frontier. 
These instructions, it will be seen, were drawn up in 
general accordance with Lord Lytton’s advice. They 
were approved by Lord Hartington, the new Secretary 
of State. 
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On July 10 Abdul Eahman replied that he would 
speedily arrive in EoMstan, but could not proceed 
to Eabul tin he had consulted the people of 
Afghanistan. He evaded the demand that he should 
disperse the armed gatherings of the tribes. On 
July 14 he arrived at Kohistan and there received a 
native deputation from Kabul. From this time the 
situation improved. On July 17 he wrote in a much 
more friendly spirit Intimating that in five days he 
would proceed to Kabul, members of the Qhuzni 
and Ghilzai party having now joined him. 

On July 19 the British authorities at Kabul sent 
to inform Abdul Eahman that a durbar would be 
held on July 22 for the purpose of recognising him 
formally and publicly before the Sirdars and people 
of Kabul and the neighbouring country as their 
future Amir. On July 20 he replied in a fidendly 
letter dated from Charihar, expressing his intention of 
sending a deputation to attend the durbar. 

This deputation arrived on July 22 and the 
durbar was held in the afternoon of the same day. 

It was attended by all the principal chiefs and 
residents of Kabul and its neighbourhood. Most of 
the officers of the garrison at Kabul were also present. 

After a short opening address by Sir Donald 
Stewart, the wishes and intentions of Government were 
explained by Mr. Griffin inaPersian speech, and Sirdar 
Abdul Bahman was formally acknowledged and recog> 
nised by the British Government as ‘ Amir of Kabul.’ 

A few days later a meeting took place at Zimma, 
about sixteen miles north of Kabul, between Mr. Lepel 
Griffin and the Sirdar himself. At this interview ^e 
questions of assistance in money and arms, the 
conclusion of a treaty, and the Amir’s position in 
respect to Herat and Kandahar were discussed. With 
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regard to the first question the Amir was informed 
that the money found in the Treasury (9,65,731 
rupees) when the British army arrived at Khhul 
would be handed to him ; that he would be given, in 
addition, ten lacs of rupees ; and that the Afghan 
guns remaining in Sherpur and in the Bala Hissar 
would be left for his use. These conditions by no 
means satisfied the Amir. 

With regard to the second point, he was informed 
that no treaty could be granted him with the British 
Government till he had established and consolidated 
his own Government, but that after a reasonable 
delay it would no doubt be possible to negotiate a 
treaty with him. 

With regard to the territorial question, he ex- 
pressed comparative indifierence provided he was 
not held responsible for what happened in territories 
not under his control. 

Mr. Lepel Griffin wrote of the Amir after this Mr.Lepei 
interview : ‘ Amir Abdul Eahman Khan is a man of Gwremment 
about forty, of middle height and rather stout. He 
has an exceedingly intelligent face, brown eyes, a 
pleasant smile, and a frank courteous manner. 

The impression that he left on me and the officers 
who were present at the interview was most 
favourable. He is by far the most prepossessing 
of all the Barakzai Sirdars whom I have met in 
Afghanistan, and in conversation showed both good 
sense and sound political judgment. He kept 
thoroughly to the point under discussion, and bis 
remarks were characterised by shrewdness and ability. 

He appeared animated by a sincere desire to be 
on cordial terms with the Huglish Government, and 
although his expectations were, as might have been 
anticipated, larger than Government is prepared to 
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t^Govot ° satisfy, yet lie did not press them -with any discour- 
luentoi India teous insistence, and. the result of the interviews may 
be considered on the whole to be highly satisfactory.’^ 
The scene shifts again from Ehbul to Eiandahar. 
Four days after the proclamation of the new Amir an 
event happened which led to the reopening of the 
question of the severance of the Western from the 
Northern Provinces of Afghanistan, and finally to 
the reversal of this part of Lord Lytton’s policy. 

The circumstances which led up to the defeat 
of the British troops by Ayub Khan of Herat at 
Maiwand need not here he detailed, and the following 
short summary by Sir Alfred Lyall of the disaster 
and consequent rdief of Kandahar will suffice. 

‘Ayub Khan, Sher Ali’s younger son, who had 
been holding Herat during our operations at Kabul and 
Kandahar, set out towards Kandahar with a small 
army in June 1880, and a brigade under General 
Burrows was detached from Kandahar to oppose 
him. Neither upon the manoeuvres of this brigade, 
nor upon the tactical disposition of our troops when 
they met the enemy, does Lord Boberts trust hinriself 
to make any observation; he confines himself to 
a bare statement of the facts that the Afghans 
outflanked the British, that our artillery soon 
expended their ammunition, that the native troops 
got out of hand and pressed back upon the few 
European infantry, that “ our troops were completely 
routed, and had to thank the apathy of the Afghans 
in not following them up for escaping total annihila- 
tion.” No such indisputable victory over British 
forces in the open field had been gained by an Asiatic 
leader in all our long Indian wars ; and for that very 
reason the study of this short but most instructive 

^ Noffrati/tie of Events in Afghanistan, 
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campaign may be commended to all Anglo-Indian 
soldiers, since it serves as a lighthouse to illustrate 
the ways leading straight to destruction. 

‘ The relief of Kandahar, which was now invested Bobaita’a 
by Ayub Khan’s army, became a matter of urgent 
necessity. With the consent of Sir Donald Stewart, 

Boberts telegraphed at once to S imla, a proposal that 
he should lead a relieving force straight from Kabul ; 
and the Viceroy (Lord Eipon) agreed promptly. Ten 
thousand picked men, inured to Afghan wai^are by 
their Kabul experiences, armed and equipped up to 
the highest degree of efficiency, with their tents and 
baggage reduced to the lowest possible scale, and 
transported entirely upon beasts of burden, without 
even wheeled artillery, could probably have marched, 
like Xenophon’s 10,000 Qreel^, across half Asia and 
over any enemy in their path. Their chief anxiety 
was in regard to the scarcity of supplies upon certain 
sections of their route ; and their main concern on 
the march was about stragglers, for the long rapid 
marches wearied out the camp followers, not one of 
whom could lag or stray without being killed by the 
Afghans. Here, again, is another example of methods 
and resource in difficulties, to be studied this time as 
a model by those who may be hoping that England 
has not yet closed her long annals of Asiatic adven- 
ture. Between August 11 and 31 the force traversed 
the 313 miles that separate Kabul from Kandahar, 
where Boberts, prostrate with fever, halted under the 
city walls. The place was impregnable, except by 
scaling-ladders, for Ayub Khan had no siege train, 
yet the spirits of the garrison seemed to Boberts 
somewhat below the standard of moral elevation that 
inspires heroic resistance ; and undoubtedly he was 
made welcome in all sincerity. A strong reconnaie- 
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sance drew the Afghan fire, disclosed their position, 
and Eoberts made his arrangements to attack it by a 
turning movement on the next morning. 

‘ For an excellent and well-handled force of nearly 
16,000 men (including the Kandahar garrison), witii 
thirty-six guns, the business of taking in flank the 
ridge upon which Ayub Khan had entrenched himself 
against a front attack was no hard matter. After 
some very creditable fighting on both sides Ayub 
Khan was duly routed, and his army followed the 
example of their chief by a speedy flight, leaving a 
large standing camp entirely deserted, with the whole 
of the Afghan artillery. The British cavalry made a 
vain and somewhat inglorious pursuit ; but the work 
had been done thoroughly in masterly style, and 
Eoberts, who had led his men to this brilliant termina- 
tion of their labours, had good excuse for recording 
that never had a commander been better served.’ ^ 

The withdrawal of General Eoberts’s force from 
Kabul made the speedy evacuation of Kabul by the 
remaining troops a matter of imperative necessity. 

Independently of this, however, all the objects 
which had hitherto detained them there were ac- 
compEshed, their supplies, which had been admirably 
calculated almost to a day, were now nearly exhausted, 
and it was possible and natural to withdraw from 
Kabul on Ihe day which had been fixed for that 
purpose two months ago. On political and sanitary 
grounds it was decided to make no halt at Gkmdamuk, 
but to retire at once within the limits of our new 
frontier. This feat was accomplished under General 
Stewart with masterly sHll, and by September 7 he 
had marched his troops out of Afghanistan without 
^ Su: Alfred LyaJl. 
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firing a single shot. Adeq^uate garrisons were left 
at Lundi £!otal and Ali Musjid. 

The future of Kandahar, now occupied by 
General Eoberts after his successful march and 
defeat of Ayub Khan, had next to be considered. 
The openly avowed desire of the Home Govern- 
ment of 1880 was to reverse as completely as 
possible the policy of the Government which preceded 
them, and which they had openly denounced and 
condemned. The failure of Sher Ah Khan to keep his 
hold over Kandahar without mihtary assistance from 
us gave them the looked for opportunity of casting 
aside the solemn pledges which had been made in 
the name of the British Government to him and to 
his heirs, of persuading him to resign and retire to 
India, and of handing over to the Amir of Kabul 
once more these provinces of a different race, who 
had hitherto detested the oppressive yoke which 
Kabul rule placed upon their necks. 

The question of the evacuation of Kandahar was 
mooted four days after our defeat at Maiwand, and by 
the end of November the Secretary of State announced 
in a dispatch the final decision of the Home Govern- 
ment to withdraw from thia post. By the end of that 
month Sher Ali Khan publicly aimounced his resignar 
tion its acceptance by the British Government. 
He left Kandahar in December and retired to Karachi, 
where he lives to this day. At the same time Amir 
Abdul T?,a.hmfl.Ti was invited to take possession of the 
provinces of Kandahar thus left without a Government. 

It was annoimced in the Queen’s Speech on the 
reassembling of Parhament, January 1881, that Her 
Majesty had been advised to abandon the possession 
of Kandahar. In the Debate on the Address which 
followed this announcement Lord Lytton rose, for the 
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first time in tlie House of Lords, to oppose this policy 
and to make a personal statement with reference to 
his own action as Ticeroy of India in regard to 
the late Afghan war. In this speech he said : — 

‘ I do not know, and the House does not know, 
what are the reasons which have induced the present 
Government to come to the decision that TTa.n/ln.'hg.T 
ought to be abandoned, and to advise Her Majesty to 
this effect ; but I do say that such a decision ought 
not to be carried out without a fair, an impartial, 
and, if necessary, a repeated reference to the reasons 
which induced the late Government to come to the 
precisely opposite conclusion that Kandahar ought to 
be retained, and to advise Her Majesty to that effect. 
My Lords, these reasons were numerous, they were 
serious, and they were carefully considered. But, 
for the present, they may all be summed up in the 
conviction, to which the late Guvemment was led by 
them, upon a fuU review of the whole condition of 
those affairs with which you are now dealing in 
Afghanistan — that the permanent maintenance of the 
British Power at Kabul— I do not say necessarily by 
means of annexation, though neither do I shrink from 
saying by means of annexation should that become 
necessary ; but, at any rate, in some form or other, 
direct or indirect, which, for all practical purposes, 
will be a substantial reality — ^Ls now the only effectual 
safeguard against a recurrence, and possibly a con- 
stant recurrence, of the dangers so conspicuously 
brought into hght, and so forcibly pressed on our 
attention, by our experience of the late Afghan War, 
and our knowledge of the circumstances which gave 
rise to it. Whatever may have been the merits or 
demerits of that war, it has conclusively established, 
beyond all possibility of reasonable or honest ques- 
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tion, one fact of supreme importance. That fact is 
the facility -with which Eussia — ^if she has estahlished 
her influence in Afghanistan, or if she can fiataMiah 
her influence there — ^wiH always be able, wheneyer she 
desires, to cripple the action or embarrass the policy 
of England in Europe, by disturbing the security of 
England in India. And to do this, moreover, without 
even employing her own troops for the purpose, but 
simply by creating a diversion on the North-W est 
Frontier of India, through an alliance with the Kabul 
Power. This, I say, is the one great fact you have 
now to deal with, and which, whatever be your policy, 
you must always bear in mind. It is established on 
evidence of the most formidable character. It cannot 
be disputed, and it ought not to be shirked. My 
Lords, the Bussian Mission to Kabul, which was the 
immediate occasion of the Afghan War, is a proceed- 
ing of which the morality has been justified on the 
ground that it was virtually a war measure legiti- 
mised by the fact that our European relations with 
Eussia were, at that time, strained to the very verge 
of imminent hostilities. But we are not concerned 
to discuss the morality of that proceeding. What 
does practically concern us is the danger of it. And 
from this point of view it matters nothing to us 
whether the mission was the result of sudden impulse 
or long premeditation. If it was the result of sudden 
impulse, it clearly shows us how close is the peril to 
which we shall at all times be exposed from the 
establishment in Afghanistan of any foreign mfluence 
more powerful, or more energetically exerted, than 
our own. If, on the other hand, it was the result of 
careful preparation, it shows us, no less clearly, how 
great is the value attached by Eussia to the acquisi- 
tion of such an influence, and what is the purpose to 
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evaouation of pistol lying on youT doorstep, ready to be exploded 

Jan. 1881 ’ hi the fuU front of your power whenever Bussia, upon 
a sudden impulse, stretches out a hasty hand to seize 
it. In the other case, you are fuUy warned of the 
mischief which such a weapon may inflict on you, if 
you ever relax your own firm grasp upon the butt end 
of it. In both cases the danger is the same ; and in 
either case the magnitude of such a danger can 
scarcely be exaggerated. And in connection with this 
consideration there is another, which must always be 
taken into account. I do not suppose there exists in 
Europe a man whose mind is loaded with weightier 
or more constant cares, arising out of wider interests, 
than the Sovereign who personally administers the 
vast Empire of Bussia. It is practically impossible 
for the Bussian Government at St. Petersburg to be 
incessantly watching and controUmg the detailed 
action of its local authorities in a region so remote 
as Central Asia. The Bussian Governor- General at 
Tashkend thus occupies, in his great Satrapy as the 
Bepresentative of a distant and despotic Government, 
a position of great practical independence ; and, if he 
be an able, energetic, and ambitious man, anxious to 
extend the influence, or the territory, of his Sovereign, 
he wid naturally do a great many things which he 
has not been instructed to do — at the risk of being 
disapproved if he fails, but in the hope of wixming 
honour and reward if he succeeds. This considera- 
tion leads me to the point of what I have to say 
about the object and origin of that Bussian Mission. 
It was not an unpremeditated mission. It was not 
an impromptu act of retaliation or precaution. But 
it was the carefully prepared result of three years’ 
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preliminary correspondence, and three years’ direct Lord Lytton’s 
negotiation — ^in all, sis years of patient preparation, the 
I affirm this briefly, but positively. It would take 
me all night to prove in detail what I affirm ; but the issi 
proofs of it are to be found by those who care to 
search for them, obscurely buried and inconveniently 
dispersed through numerous Blue Books, all of which 
are accessible to your Lordships. And, in one word, 
this is what they prove. From the year 1872 to the 
year 1876 the Governor-General of Eussian Turk- 
estan was in constant conomunication with the Amir 
of Eabul ; and his communications were regarded — 
must say most reasonably regarded — ^by the Amir 
and his advisers as having no other conceivable 
object than that of establishing Eussian influence 
in Afghanistan. The Amir was at first seriously 
alarmed, and afterwards dangerously attracted, by 
the increasing significance of these communications ; 
and, in the year 1873, he made to the British Govern- 
ment a strong appeal on the subject of them. With 
the result of that appeal he was, as your Lordships 
well know, dissatisfied. . . . 

‘ I have thus briefiy indicated the position of the 
Kabul Power, between the now no longer distant 
bounds of the Eussian and British Empires in Asia. 

Thus situated, no Ami r of Kabul can practically 
stand alone and aloof from the influence of one 
or other of the two great European Empires with 
which Afghanistan is contiguous. He must in- 
evitably fall under the control either of the British 
or of the Eussian Power ; and, if he does not fall 
under British control, it is obvious that he will 
fall under Eussian control. To deny this appears to 
me as extravagant a proposition as it would be to 
assert that a stick, balanced on its end and left to 
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iioidLyttiHi’a itself, will not fall in one direction or another. And 
now, let us suppose for a moment that Afghanistan 
ot fjjis Tinder the control of Eussia. Can any one of yonr 

Jan. 1881 ’ Lordshlps doubt for a moment that the establishment 
of Bussian influence in Afghanistan would be prac- 
tically incompatible with the untroubled maintenance 
of the British Power in India P My Lords, it does 
not lie in the mouth of any responsible statesman to 
Tnfl.iTit,fl.in such an opinion. And, certainly, no such 
opinion was entertained by the late Lord Lawrence, 
whose authority on this subject was so frequently 
invoked in your discussions of two years ago. Ten 
years previous to the event of wHch I am now 
speaking, the only danger beyond our North-West 
Frontier anticipated by Lord Lawrence, or by anyone 
else, was from the establishment of Bussian influence 
in Afghanistan by forcible means. Lord Lawrence 
could not then discuss, for no one then foresaw, the 
danger which actually did arise ten years later from 
the public presence of the Bussian Power at Kabul — 
not as the foe, but as the avowed friend and ally of 
the Athit of Kabul, at a time when that prince had 
ceased to be the avowed friend and ally of the British 
Government. Xet even then, in a valuable Minute 
dated 1868, Lord Lawrence recorded his opinion 
that it is so necessary to exclude Bussian influence 
from Afghanistan — ay, and to exclude it at any cost 
— ^that Eussia, he said, ought to be plainly told that 
any further advance upon her part beyond a given 
point towards India — and, my Lords, her Asiatic 
frontiers were then far less close to ours than they 
are now — ^would entail upon her war with England 
in aU parts of the world. War in all parts of the 
world 1 Such was the importance attached by Lord 
Lawrence to the efficacious and permanent exclusion 
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of Eussian. influence from Afghanistan. ; and I think 
the leading memhers of the present Cabinet are all a^Lat the 
equally committed to this principle. ... If, then, all *** 

responsible British statesmen and all practical Indian 
administrators are agreed as to the importance of 
maintaining British, and excluding Eussian, influence 
in Afghanistan, it surely foUows that the only 
practical question we have to consider is how is this 
to be done P Now, there are two ways in which you 
may endeavour to efiect this object. You may seek 
the attainment of it by the exercise of a recognised 
control over the foreign relations of the Eabul Euler 
by means of competent British Eepresentatives or 
A.gents in his dominions. This was the plan first 
tried by the late Government of India, and which led 
to the Treaty of Qundamuk. So long as that plan 
was possible, we were anxious not to weaken, but to 
strengthen the Kabul Power ; and in its despatch of 
July 1879, the late Government of India, reviewing 
the terms and objects of that Treaty, recorded its 
opinion that, so long as the Treaty was loyally 
observed by the Amir of Kabul, the annexation of 
Kandahar would not only be unnecessary, but also 
tmdesirable. The case, however, was essentially altered 
by the atrocious massacre of our Mission at Kabul, 
which defeated the main object of the Treaty of 
Gundamuk. And, my Lords, I do not deny for a 
moment that this is an event which I recaU, and 
shall always recall, with the keenest affliction. I do 
not think that even his nearest relations can mourn 
with a deeper grief than mine the dastardly murder 
of my dear and truly gallant friend. Sir Louis 
Cavagnari. I will not obtrude upon this House my 
great private sorrow for that irreparable loss. Apart, 
however, from that great sorrow, my opinion as to 
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S g! w . iha in the Amir’s strongly expressed, and apparently 

** Buicere, request for the support of a British Mission 

Jan. i88i’ at his Gourt, is an opinion entirely unchanged by the 
abominable crime with which it was so ill requited. 
But, although, I think it was right, and even neces- 
sary, in the interests of aU concerned, to naake 
that humane experiment, undeterred by the risks it 
involved, and of which we were not unconscious, I 
admit, my Lords, that the experiment has failed. 
That being the case, the failure of it leaves open only 
one course practically conducive to the attain- 
ment of those objects which all responsible statesmen 
have hitherto approved, desired, and insisted on; and 
this is the course adopted by the late G-ovemment 
in reference to Zandahar. For if you cannot have 
moral guarantees for the adequate control of the 
Kabul Power, then you must have material guaran- 
tees. The failure of the Gundamuk Treaty has 
proved the impossibility of moral guarantees ; and 
what will be your material guarantees if you abandon 
Kandahar and the Kurum headlands? As long as 
you retain possession of these, the position we have 
to assert, and the interest we have to safeguard, upon 
our Afghan Frontier will be practically independent 
of the good or ill will of any Kabul Buler. My Lords, 
the possession of Kandahar and the surrounding 
country, when brought into railway connection with 
the Yalley of the Indus, will give us in Afghanistan 
the only kind of influence which is now possible for 
us to exercise over the people of that country. It 
will enable us to compel them, when necessary, to 
keep the peace; and it will render comparatively 
unimportant to us the condition of their rdations 
with Bussia. The possession of Kandahar would lay 
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open the whole of Afghanistan to our armies in case 

of need. It would most effectually secure the 

Empire’s only vulnerable frontier against both attack *** 

and intrigue ; and it would open the means of bringing 

by rail all the trade of Central Asia to Karachi on 

the one hand and Calcutta on the other. I beseech 

Her Majesty’s Ministers — most eainestly I beseech 

them — ^not to neglect the warning given them by 

General Boberts, or the example set them by Eussia, 

in reference to the importance of cultivating their 

trade routes between India and Central Asia. It is 

not to war, but to commerce, that you must look for 

the extension of your legitimate influence in Asia. 

And, my Lords, pray remember that the loss of 
legitimate influence really means the lose of peace, 
the loss of security, the loss of freedom, the loss of 
all that renders possible the existence of the Indian 
Empire. And then there is another point which 
must not be lost sight of. The question of Kandahar 
does not stand ^one. Beyond Kandahar there is 
Herat, beyond Herat there is Merv. My Lords, Herat 
is a position which England has twice fought to 
preserve from foreign domination. It has been 
called the key of India ; and Liberal statesmen have 
at all times attached great importance to it. My own 
opinion is that the importance of Herat is entirdy 
rdalive ; and that if the British power were firmly 
established at Kandahar, you could afford to regard 
with indifference what happens at Herat. Bor you 
would then be in a position both to prevent any 
arrangements about Herat of which you did not 
approve, and also to enforce the observance of arrange- 
ments of which you did approve. But do not 
flatter yourselves that this is now your position. You 
are at present utterly powerless to exercise the 
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api^ibe you will continue to be till you are firmly 

mombim rf established at Kandahar. And now let us see what 

EanlSiiiar, 

Jan. 1881 are the objections to this policy. The most practical 
of them all lies in the assumption that the annexation 
of Kandahar will be expensive. My Lords, this is a 
very debatable proposition. I do not think it can be 
denied or affirmed with any degree of certainty; 
for the rude phenomena of Afghan rule furnish no 
data from which to estimate correctly the probable 
financial results of British Administration. 1 do not 
think that any Indian Administrator could have 
possibly predicted before the annexation of the 
Punjab, whether that great addition to Empire 
would most increase the expenses or the revenues of 
the Indian Government. Much must necessarily 
depend upon the manner in which the province is 
administered ; much also on the selection of the man 
to whom the administration of it is first entrusted. 
The opinion I was led to form, as Viceroy of India, 
upon the best information which could then be ob- 
tained, is that Kandahar, if judiciously administered, 
will, when connected by rail with the Valley of the 
Indus, at once pay its ez^enses ; and that, in a short 
while, it win pay them twice over, and much more 
than twice over. I should think less highly than I 
do of the administrative capacity of our Indian 
Services if it turned out otherwise ; but I admit that 
this is only a personal anticipation — a guess, if you 
will. Let us assume it to be over sanguine — ^what 
then? My Lords, national security, and that 
permanent immunity from external danger which is 
the essential condition of national security; these 
are blessings not to be enjoyed without paying the 
full price for them. The possession of Empire must 
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always te an expensive privilege. But the loss of lordLyttan’B 
Empire may be a ruinous disgrace ; and the safety of the 
India is worth more than a few pieces of silver. We 
cannot haggle with destiny. I feel not a shadow of a issi 
doubt that any re-settlement of the North-West 
Frontier of India which leaves that frontier exposed 
to a recurrence of the dangers that gave rise to the 
Afghan war will indict, and at no distant date, upon 
the Government of India far heavier financial 
burdens than any which can be incurred on account 
of the administration of Kandahar. . . . 

‘ I come to what may be called the moral objec- 
tions. We are told that annexation is very immoral ; 
and that we have no right to annex Kandahar unless 
the Kandaharis specially request us to be so good as 
to do so, or unless, on the other hand, they commit 
some abominable crime, for which their conquest is 
the only fitting punishment. This objection was 
mentioned by the noble Marquess who is now 
Secretary of State for India (the Marquess of 
Hartington), in reply to a deputation urging him 
not to relinquish Kandahar. But the noble Marquess 
is a statesman whose mind is not swayed by impulsive 
sentiment; and I earnestly hope that the noble 
Marquess will not allow his calm and manly judg- 
ment to be confused by a mere word. "V^at is 
conquest ? It has many different meanings. It may 
mean such an operation as the conquests of AttUa — 
massacre, confiscation, the sack of cities, the sale of 
their inhabitants into slavery ; and this is probably 
the greatest of all evils. It may mean such an 
operation as the conquests of some Mohammedan 
I^ces; the imposition of a grinding tribute, the 
degradation of the national rehgion, the violation of 
national traditions, and the outrage of national 
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sentiment. This also is a great calamity for the 
conquered. But when it means only that good 
government is to be substituted for anarchy, that 
security for life and property is to supersede robbery 
and murder, and that a few English officials, with 
a limited number of English troops, who all pay 
liberally for everything they get, are to replace law- 
less Sirdars, who, owning a doubtful allegiance to a 
distant and alien despot, are in the habit of taking 
whatever they want without paying for it at all — 
then, my Lords, I really cannot see that conquest is 
a terrible thing, although you may please to give it 
a terrible name. The British Power, if established 
in Kandahar, would interfere with no man’s rdigion. 
It would bring much money into the country, and so 
far from augmenting, it would greatly liiTniniRb the 
burden of taxation by increasing the wealth of the 
population. Under British rule the Kandaharis would 
quickly learn, as others have learnt before them, 
that law and order mean wealth ; and there are no 
people in the world so greedy of wealth as the 
Afghans. As to national sentiments and traditions, 
British rule would not disturb them, for the simple 
reason that they do not exist To suppose that the 
Kandaharis have any sort of loyalty to Kabul or any 
liking for the rule of a Kabul Amir, is to evince 
complete ignorance of their history and way of life. 
If ever there was a merely geographical entity, it is 
Afghanistan. It is as idle to talk of the national 
sentiments of the Afghans as it would be to talk of the 
corporate feeling of the parish of Marylebone, or to 
suppose that because Westminster and Athens are 
both of them cities, therefore the city of Westminster 
is regarded by its inhabitants with feelings like those 
with which Athens inspired the Athenians. My 
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Lords, if any man was competent to judge of the 
normal natural condition of Afghanistan, that maTi 
was surely Lord Lawrence. Well, this is what Lord 
Lawrence wrote of it in 1868 : — 

‘ “ It appears to me that it will always be found 
exceedingly difficult, for any extended period, to 
maintain a united and strong government in 
Afghanistan. The genius of the chiefs and people, 
as evinced in the independent Pathan communities 
of the Border, is evidence to this effect. A nhief 
may now and then arise who may for a time unite 
the different provinces under one rule ; but when he 
has passed away, the tendency again will be to 
separation. With the single exception of the pressure 
of a common enemy, and even this circumstance will 
not always avail, there appear to be no ties to bind 
the Afghans together.” 

‘ My Lords, I do not believe that the people of 
Kandahar would regard themselves as humiliated in 
the smallest degree by annexation to British India. I 
am conhdent that such annexation would be of im- 
mense and permanent benefit to them ; and I am 
disposed to doubt rather whether they deserve such 
a favour than whether they have merited such a 
punishment. Of any policy, however, which in- 
volves a nn exation, it may justly be asked, What is 
to be the practical limit of it ? How far will you go 
with such a policy ? How far can you go ? “ Are 

we,” it maybe said, “to go on conquering and annex- 
ing one barbarous wilderness after another, tiU. we 
reach, at last, the Dardanelles in one direction and 
the boundaries of Bussian Turkestan in another?” 
If not, where will you stop ? Where will you draw 
the line ? My Lords, I think it is very right to ask, 
and very necessary to answer, these questions. I do 
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not underrate, and to a great extent I sliare, the 
sentiment with which, by so many of our country- 
men, war and conquest are regarded in the light of 
public crimes. I will yield to no man in the con- 
denmation of wars undertaken for no better object 
than the gratification of personal ambition, the in- 
dulgence of national yanity, or the provision of active 
service for an army. But I must observe that no 
one can denounce war and conquest in the absolute 
unmeasured terms so frequently employed for that 
purpose without denouncing, at the same time, one 
of the most potent agents of civilisation. The 
greater part of Europe consists of the fragments of 
the Boman Empire, an Empire created by wars 
which rendered possible the diffusion of Christianity 
and the development of law. The whole of America, 
North and South, has been conquered from its original 
owners, who were savages, chiefly by Englishmen 
and Spaniards. The enormous Bussian Empire has 
been formed by a series of obscure wars waged 
against barbarians impenetrable to any other civilis- 
ing process ; and the whole fabric of the British 
Empire in India is an additional illustration of the 
same thing. Upon those, therefore, who have con- 
demned my Afghan policy, solely on the ground that, 
in one form or another, it involves conquest, 1 am 
entitled, I think, to retort their own questions. 
Where, I ask, do they draw the line? Can they 
justify our present possession of the Peshawur Valley ? 
Have we any right to Lahore ? What is oru: title to 
Delhi, to Allahabad, to Benares, to Calcutta ? My 
Lords, I believe that the most consistent and candid 
of my critics would answer all these questions plainly 
and directly enough. They would say, and indeed 
some of them have said, we have no business in India 
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at all. It was by crime that we acqiaired our power 
in India. The only justification for its maintenance 
is that its downfall would be injurious to the natiyes; 
and the only attitude that befits us in that country 
is one of penitence Tor the sins of our forefathers, 
with an ansious desire to expiate, if possible, their 
fault. Sut, surely, the first remark suggested by 
this view of the case is, that those who hold it are, 
for that very reason, disqualified to form a trust- 
worthy opinion on the policy best calculated to 
maintain and uphold the Empire of British India. 
Ho one should try to administer an institution of 
which he entirely disapproves. The man who does 
not value life and health ought not to practise as a 
physician; and a man who condemns the Indian 
Empire in principle is disqualified to judge of the 
measures necessary for its defence and security. I 
shall not attempt to refute these views ; but I cannot 
pass them by without a few words of energetic con- 
tradiction. Whatever may be said by those who 
maintain them, I caimot believe, and I do not think 
the English nation will believe, that an Empire can 
have been founded on robbery and fraud ; when we 
are also told in the same breath by those who make 
this assertion that the Empire thus founded must, 
nevertheless, be maintained, because its faU would 
involve 200,000,000 people in anarchy and bloodshed 
and relegate them to the barbarism from which they 
are slowly emerging. Grapes do not grow on thorns, 
nor figs on thistles ; and it is surely not under the 
protection of thieves and robbers that men sit beneath 
their own vines and fig-trees in undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the peaceful fruits of honest labour. 

My Lords, if I seem to have been asserting 
truisms I am sorry for it ; but it seems to me that 
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the alleged moral obligation to retire from ]Iandahar 
cannot be stated in any terms which do not imply 
the proposition that we ought to retire from India 
altogether. And, therefore, to the question, “ How 
far would you go, and where would you draw the 
line P ” I reply without hesitation, that, for the 
present, I would go as far as ICandahar, and there I 
would draw the line. Because I am convinced that 
if the line be promptly drawn there, and, when 
drawn, firmly maintained, then you may look upon 
the permanent security of the North-West frontier 
of India as a question practically closed — ^I wiU not 
say for ever, but closed at least for a period of 
time so long that the present generation need no 
longer be practically concerned about it.’ 

. OONCLTOION 

It may here be stated, in order to complete the 
story of the Afghan war, that Ayub Ehan, after his 
defeat at Kandahar, made his way back with a few 
horsemen to Herat, where he vigorously restored 
his power, put down his enemies, and recruited his 
forces. As soon as he heard that the English had 
evacuated Handahar, he marched down again to 
take possession of it ; and one of his generals, after 
defeating Abdul Bahman’s troops on the way, re- 
occupied the city in July 1881. The situation was 
now full of anxiety for the Government of India, for 
AbdulBahman wasleading an army firomKabul against 
Ayub at ICandahar, and if the fortune of a battle 
should turn against him it was evident that aU 
Afghanistan would again be thrown into confusion, 
and that the policy of establishing in the country 
a strong and friendly ruler would be very seriously 
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compromised. As Abdul Babman had not up to this 
time shown any remarkable energy or military 
capacity, the general opinion was that he would 
be beaten. Nevertheless, after some indecisive 
manceuvres, he met A3nib’s force close to Kandahar 
on September 22, where he gained a complete 
victory, taking all the enemy’s guns and camp 
equipage ; and when Ayub fled back to Herat he 
found the town seized by the Amir’s adherents, so 
that he was forced to take refuge in Persia. 

Prom that time Abdul Bahman’s rulership over 
Afghanistan has been undisputed except by one or 
two insurrections, which were speedily quelled, and 
by the resistance of some of the highland tribes 
who fought to maintain their independence of the 
central government. Aided by a constant supply 
from India of money and arms, he has succeeded in 
establishing a powerful sovereignty, and he has 
enforced order by a fierce and relentless use of 
his despotic authority. His relations with the 
Government of India have been occasionally troubled 
by the difficulty of dealing with the independent 
tribes who occupy the bdt of mountainous country 
lying between .Afghanistan proper and the frontier 
of British India. And the approach of the Bussian 
dominion to his northern frontier raised similar 
difficulties in that quarter. Por the purpose of 
settling the tribal question, Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
Durand was deputed to Kabul in 1894, where a 
convention was concluded for the demarcation of the 
Afghan boundary on the east. A few years earlier 
the Bussian boundary had been marked out, by 
agreement with Bussia, on the north-west ; and it has 
since been completely settled up to the Chinese 
Prontier. The policy of building up Afghanistan 
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into a strong independent kingdom has thus been 
consummated ; so completely, indeed, that it is be- 
coming perceptible that this policy, like all others, 
may have its drawbacks and possibly disadvantages. 
The old system of non-interference with A fghan 
affairs had at least this effect, that it kept the 
country weak and disunited ; if Afghanistan was of 
little use as an ally, its hostility could never be 
formidable, while the mountains and the fighting 
tribes would always, for the sake of their own 
liberties, resist any foreign invader. But the 
intrigues of Bussia with the Amir Sher Ali ren- 
dered this policy impracticable, and the second 
Afghan war was the result. Then came Lord Lytton’s 
second plan of breaking up the kingdom by the 
separation of Kandahar under a ruler protected by 
the British, with the object of relieving the British 
Government from any dependence upon the good- 
will or ill-will of future Amirs at Kabul. Strong 
reasons may be adduced for holding that this policy 
might have succeeded in spite of evident ris^ and 
difficulties ; but the course of events, and the change 
of views in England, frustrated any trial of it. How far, 
on the other hand, the consolidation of Afghanistan as 
an armed power, under an able ruler governing a 
fanatical people, will have operated for the peace and 
security of British India, and as a trustworthy barrier 
against external aggression, has yet to be seen. Eor 
the present therefore impartial observers can only con- 
clude that after many vicissitudes of policy, and a 
large expenditure of men and money by the TTidifl.n 
Government, the problem of our permanent rdations 
with Afghanistan is still awaiting a durable and 
satisfactory solution. 
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It lias been thought advisable not to interrupt the 
account of events in Afghanistan by any other 
matter dealt with during Lord Lytton’s administra- 
tion. The questions of internal administration are 
therefore reserved for this and the following chapters, 
which relate to finance, to the question of the 
inclusion of Natives in the ludian Civil Service, and 
to the passing of an Act for repressing seditious 
writings published in the vernacular. 

The measures carried out by Lord Lytton’s 
Government for the improvement of the Finances and 
the financial system of India have had a great and 
lasting influence on the prosperity of the country. 

. In this department Lord Lytton had the good fortune 
of ‘ seeing what he foresaw,’ of carrying out during 
his tenure of ofiice all, or almost aU, the reforms at 
which he aimed from the beginning of his Viceroyalty. 
In a letter to Lord Salisbury of September 24, 1876, 
he thus summed up the four chief heads of his 
financial policy : 

‘ 1. Equalisation of salt duties throughout India 
with a view to their early reduction, and abolition 
of the sugar duty. 

‘ 2. Extension of the system of provincial assign- 
ments, and its application to sources of income. 

*3. Immediate and final abandonment of the 
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present system of constructing extraordinary public 
works out of capital annually borrowed in England, 
and transfer from Imperial to provincial resources 
of the responsibility of carrying out works of acknow- 
ledged local utility. 

‘ 4. Abolition of the import duty on coarse 
cottons, with a distinct declaration that the duty on. 
the finer cottons is to go also as soon as ever the 
condition of the finances will permit ; and enuncia- 
tion of the policy of endeavouring to make India 
one great free port, open to the commerce of the 
whole world.’ 

It was not, indeed, given to him to carry out 
these great projects in a single year ; but before he 
left India all his aims had been achieved, together 
with the measures needed to place the finances of 
the country in a secure position against the periodical 
recurrence of famine. The success of the fioan- 
cial policy he had in view would, Lord Lytton 
knew, depend upon his securing a first-rate Finance 
Minis ter to the Indian Government. That post, 
when he first arrived in India, was occupied by 
Sir William Muir, who resigned in the course of that 
year to accept a vacancy offered him on the India 
Council at home. Lord Lytton felt that, of all men 
in India, the one most qualified for such a post was 
Sir John Strachey, then Governor-Gteneral of the 
North-West Provinces. The post of Financial 
Member of Council was offered to him, and it was 
to Lord Lytton a source of never-ending gratitude 
that Sir John, ‘under a high sense of personal 
obligation to public duty, consented to exchange 
a very comfortable and easy post for a very 
anxious and laborious one.’ To the discharge of 
its difi&cult duties during a difficult period it was 
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the Yiceroy’s opinion that ‘few men could have 
brought greater courage and capacity.’ 

SpeaMng at Manchester in the year 1882 on the LMdLytton’s 
subject of Indian finance Lord Lytton referred to sizJofan* 

Sir John Strachey in the following terms : — ‘ I cannot 
mention the name of that truly great Indian States- 
man without expressing my admiration of his genius 
as well as my lasting gratitude for his generous and 
courageous assistance in the government of India 
during a very critical and difficult period. Long 
distinguished in almost every branch of Indian 
administration, Sir John Strachey has now closed a 
career of laborious and far-reaching public usefulness 
by a remarkable series of financial measures with 
which his name will be permanently associated in the 
annals of Indian history as one of the most sagacious 
and beneficent financiers that India has ever had.’ 

Salt Duties 

The conditions under which salt was produced 
and taxed in India at the commencement of Lord 
Lytton’s Viceroyalty are thus described by Sir John 
Strachey, in his speech of March 15, 1877, intro- 
ducing the Budget of 1877-8 : 

‘ The circumstances under which the salt duties stiaoh^’B 
are levied vary greatly in difierent parts of India. 

Bengal and Assam, with sixty-seven millions of 
people, get nearly the whole of their supply from 
Cheshire. . . . Ahnost the only local source within easy 
reach from which Bengal can obtain salt is the sea ; 

the natural facilities for making salt on the 
northern coasts of the Bay of Bengal are not great. 

The climate is so damp that salt cannot easily be 
obtained by the cheap process of solar evaporation ; 
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and, owing to the vast quantities of fresh water 
poured in by the Ganges and Brahmaputra, the sea 
is less salt than on the other shores of India. In 
Madras and Bombay, on the other hand, containing 
together about forty-seven millions of people, the 
manufacture of salt from the sea is cheap and easy, 
and for these Presidencies, as well as for the greater 
part of the Central Presidency and the !N'ative States 
of Southern India, the sea is the great source of 
supply. 

‘ Coming to Northern India, we find that the 
Punjab possesses inexhaustible supplies of rock 
salt, which is consumed by about fourteen millions 
of people. Throughout the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh, and a portion of the Central Presidency 
and of the Punjab, on the other hand, although 
there are many places where more or less impure 
salts can be produced, the home sources for the 
supply of good salt can never be sufficient. Porty- 
seven millions of our own subjects depend almost 
entirely for their salt on the Native States of 
Bajputana, or on places on the confines of those 
States. 

‘ The system under which the duty is levied, and 
the rate of duty, vary in the different provinces. In 
Madras and Bombay the rate of duty is Bs. 1-13 
per maund; in Lower Bengal the rate is Bs. 3-4 
per maund, and is levied chiefly in the form of a 
sea-Customs import duty. In the Upper Provinces 
the rate is Bs. 3 per maund. In the Punjab this 
is included in the selling price of the rock salt, 
which is the property of Government. In the rest 
of the Upper Provinces the duty is levied when the 
salt is imported from Bajputana. 

‘ Por this purpose, and to prevent the ingress of 
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salt tased at lower rates, a Customs line is maintained s^tnutieB 
extending from a point nortli of Attock to near stndhey’a 
tke Berar frontier, a distance of more than 1,600 
miles. Similar lines some hundreds of miles in 
length are established in the Bombay Flresidency, to 
prevent untaxed salt from K’ative States entering 
British territory. Along the greater part of this 
enormous system of inland Customs lines, which, if 
they were put down in Europe, would stretch from 
London to Constantinople, a physical barrier has 
been created comparable to nothing that I can think ^ 
of except the Great Wall of China. It consists 
principally of an impenetrable hedge of thorny trees 
and bushes, supplemented by stone walls and (htches, 
across which no human being or beast of burden 
or vehicle can pass without being subjected to 
detention and search. It is guarded by an army 
of some 8,000 men, the mass of whom receive as 
wages £s. 6 or 7 a month. The bare statement of 
these facts is sufficient to show the magnitude of 
the evil. 

‘Although I believe that everything is done which 
can be done under such circumstances to prevent 
abuses, it may be easily imagined what inevitable 
and serious obstruction to trade and annoyance and 
harassment to individuals must take place. I 
remember a graphic account of Sir George Campbell, 
in which he described the evils of the system and 
the instruments, of the nature of cheese-tasters, which 
are thrust into the goods of everyone whose business 
takes him across the line. The interference is not 
confined to the traffic passing into British territory ; 
for, owing to the levy of the export duty on sugar, 

Hie same obstructions are offered to the traffic pass- 
ing in the other direction. In spite, however, of the 

H H 
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evils inseparable from tbe existence of a Customs 
line, it is practically impossible to dispense with it 
so long as we levy our salt tax at different rates in 
different provinces, and have no means of controlling 
the manufacture and taxation of salt produced in 
Native States until the salt reaches the British 
frontier. 

‘ The great object at which the Q-ovemment ought 
to aim is to give to the people throughout India the 
means of obtainii^, with the least possible incon- 
venience and at the cheapest rate consistent with 
financial necessities, a supply of salt, the quantity 
of which shall be limited only by the capacity of the 
people for consumption. 

‘ I have a strong bdief that more than a hundred 
millions of people fail now to obtain a full supply 
of salt. I do not for a moment assert, nor do I 
b^eve, that the actual supply is insufficient for the 
preservation of health. Nor do I at all agree witii 
those who maintain that the salt tax presses with 
extreme severity on the poorer classes. But, how- 
ever this may be, it is a great evil that the supply 
of this necessary of life should be restricted. . . . 
With the existing means of communication it was a 
physical impossibility to bring from Bajputana the 
salt required for some fifty millions of people. That 
task was one that could not be performed by any 
number of carts and camels and ponies which it was 
possible for the country to famish ; and these were the 
only means of transport. Therefore it was that I have 
sometimes asserted that there was a salt famine 
in Northern India; meaning thereby not only that 
salt was dear, but that sufficient salt could not be pro 
vided. Bor such a condition of things reduction of 
duty would no more afford a remedy than it would 
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be a remedy in a food famine to give money to the Salt Dupes 
people when no food existed in the markets. Lord straoher’s 
Mayo saw that there were two essential conditions 
to be fulfilled before relief could be found. It was 
necessary to provide cheap means of transport to a 
practically unlimited extent between the salt of 
Bajputana and our own markets ; and also to make 
arrangements by which the price of salt to our people 
should be freed from influences outside our territory. 

The first condition could only be provided by making 
railways into Bajputana. The second condition 
rendered it necessary that our Government should 
obtain complete control over the manufacture and 
supply of salt at the chief places of production.’ 

It is dear from this speech that there 'were two 
conditions precedent to the carrying out of the 
desired reform : first, the completion of the treaties 
with the Native States vTithin whose territory salt 
was produced on a large scale ; and, secondly, the 
improvement of the general financial position of the 
country, which just then was entering on the season 
of trial and distress caused by the great famine in 
Madras and Bombay. 

In order to carry out the first of these objects 
Mr. A. 0. Hume, O.B., was placed on special duty to 
negotiate vTith the Native States concerned. It is 
interesting to read some extracts from a note written 
by Lord Lytton to convey his instructions to Mr. 

Hume in August 187 6. They show how thoroughly he 
had grasped the details, and what care he evinced in 
thinking out all the steps needed for carrying out this 
complicated inquiry. 

After quoting Mr. George Batten’s note, to the 
efiect that the imm ediate business was to ascertain 
the situation and capabilities of the diflfereut salt 
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SaU Daties BouTces in tte Native States, the amount of revenue 
they derived from their salt works, and the nature 
and rate of transit duties levied on salt on its 
journey into British territory, he goes on as follows : 

' With regard to the salt works already in exist- 

Hojne, ' ence, it should be ascertained what is the annual 

Angnst 1876 what is the cost per maund of production, 

what is the selling price, how the realisations are 
divided, that is, the share of the manufacturer, the 
proprietor of the works, and the State ; what duty 
is levied by the State ; what is the course of trade 
and area of consumption ; what transit duties are 
levied on salt, and generally what interests would 
be affected by the works being placed under the 
control of the British Government — ^the assumption 
being that Excise duties would be levied at the works 
before the salt was permitted to be removed, and 
that all other duties on salt of every description, 
including transit duties, would be abolished.’ 

Similar inquiries were to be made with regard 
to the smaller areas of production which it might be 
proposed to close, and to potential sources not now 
worked, but which might spring into activity when 
other salt was excised. ‘ It should, farther, be 
ascertained who are the persons of local influence, 
if any, who would be able to help on or to obstruct 
the measures of the Government, and the best way of 
enlisting their interests, without in any way bringing 
them into opposition to the Durbar to which they 
are subordinate, or in any way interfering with the 
authority of the Native States, with whom alone the 
British Government can negotiate.’ ‘ Having ascer- 
tained as nearly as possible the value, present and 
prospective, of the various salt sources in the hands 
of the Native States, the British Gkivemment will be 
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in a position to determine tlie amount of compensation 
whicli might be paid to those States for the sur- 
render of complete control over the manufacture 
of salt, and for aiding in the suppression of illicit 
manufacture. The necessary result of putting an 
excise duty on aU salt manufactured in Eajputana 
will be to make the people of Bajputana and 
Central India contribute to the British salt revenue, 
as the people of Hyderabad and Mysore and nearly 
every other Native State in India do already. Ikom 
this source ample funds -would be available for the 
liberal treatment of the Native States concerned, 
and the British Government would be able to pay 
them more than they have ever received from their 
salt, and possibly leave a considerable margin for 
other purposes.’ 

By October 1, 1878, these inquiries and negotia- 
tions had been completed. AIL the principal sources 
of salt production had been taken over on lease 
and the minor sources closed. Liberal compensation, 
amounting to 54,0002., was paid to manufacturers 
and others interested in the salt works which had 
been suppressed. Aimual payments of 84,0002. were 
secured by treaty to the Native States — these pay- 
ments being equivalent to the duty realised — and a 
liberal compensation to the chiefs for the salt and 
transit duties which they and their feudatories would 
forego. In some cases also large quantities of salt 
were allowed to be passed free of duty to the people 
of those States. 

The 4oor was now open for the equalisation of 
the salt duties throughout India, and for the accom- 
plishment of the object which Lord Lytton and Sir 
John Strachey had so ardently desired. The rate of 
taxation was raised in Madras and Bombay, and 
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BaitDntieB lowered in ITorthem India to Bs. 2-8 per mannd 
nq.naUBation (82 lb.) ; Only, in Bengal it was thought impossible 
Mniedont,*** on financial grounds to allow the full reduction, and 
Oot. 1878 ’ the rate was kept at Es. 2-14, as against 3-4 before. 

In this way, while the duty on salt was raised for 
47 millions of people, it was lowered for 130 
millions. The Customs hedge, so eloquently stigma- 
tised by Sir John Strachey, 2,000 miles in length, 
was removed, and the sugar duty was abolished, 
at a financial sacrifice of 155,0002. This wise 
and liberal treatment of so important a necessary 
of life produced the effects which might naturally 
have been ezpected. The consumption of salt 
in 1879-80 had risen by 12-J per cent, above 
the consumption of 1876—7. The net salt revenue 
which in 1876-7 had been less than siz millions, 
rose in 1879-80 to over seven millions. 

At the same time the price of salt throughout 
Northern India was greatly cheapened by the 
opening of railway communication and the removal 
of hindrances to the trader. At Agra, where a 
maund (82 lb.) of salt had cost Bs. 5-8 and 6 
in 1868 and 1869, the price of the same salt had 
fallen in 1879 to Bs. 3-8 ; so that while the duty had 
been lowered 16^ per cent., the cost to the consumer 
was reduced by 40 per cent. The wisdom of the 
measures taken by the Government of India to 
cheapen this important article of consumption was 
thus effectively established. 

In the debate on the Budget of 1878-79, Lord 
Lytton devoted a large portion of his speech 
(February 9, 1878) to a history of the salt taz from 
early times and an exposition of his views on the 
equalisation of the duty, the abolition of the Customs 
line, and the justifiability of the tax as a source of 
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reyenue. The following c[uotations from this speech 
win be read with interest : 

‘I would now ask permission to state to the 
Council, in a general way, what we have actually 
done and what we hope to do in this matter. Our 
first step was to enter into friendly communication 
with the Native States I have already mentioned, for 
the purpose of obtaining their acquiescence in our 
control over the salt sources in their territories, and 
thus enabling us to tax all salt at the places of pro- 
duction, and so abolish our present barbarous inland 
Customs cordon, upon conditions equitable, and 
indeed liberal, as regards the financial interests of the 
Native States concerned and the social interests of 
their subjects . . . 

‘I venture to maintain . . . that an equalisation 
of the salt duties in British territory surrounding the 
salt-producing Native States is a necessary preliminary 
to the abolition of the inland Customs line ; that, in 
the advanced stage of our negotiations with those 
States, it was incumbent on us to lose no time in 
making an appreciable approach towards the estft- 
blishment of such an equalisation in our own salt 
duties, and that no measure adopted for that purpose 
could practically be confined to the territories I have 
mentioned. The Madras duty must be on the same 
level as the Bombay duty, and the duty in Lower 
Bengal must not be very much higher than the duty 
in the Upper Provinces ; for, otherwise, the dearer 
salt would be entirely displaced by the cheaper salt, 
to the great disturbance and injury of trade. Now, I 
grieve to say that in the present state of our finances 
it was simply impossible for us to lower the rates in 
Northern India down to the level of the rates in 
Southeni India. Such a measure would have 
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involved the loss of at least one and a -half million 
sterling of revenue. We had, therefore, to choose 
between raising the rates in Southern India, without 
making any simultaneous reduction in the rates of 
IT'orthern India, or making an addition to the rates 
in Southern India considerably larger than the simul- 
taneous reduction efected in iN'orthem India. It is 
the last of these two courses that we have now 
adopted, in the bdief that it is the fairest. We have 
not raised the rates in Southern India without effect- 
ing at least some simultaneous reduction in the rates 
of Horthem India ; and I assert that this is more 
than any previous Government of India has done 
towards the establishment of an equilibrium in the 
salt duty upon equitable principles, and at a level 
which, if high in the first instance, wiU, I trust, be 
found susceptible of gradual reduction to a minimum 
uniform rate. We have raised the Madras and 
Bombay duties to Es. 2-8 ; that is to say, we have 
increased them by 11 aimas per maund; but we 
have simultaneously lowered the salt duties in the 
Upper Provinces of Northern India by 4 annas per 
maund, and in the Lower Provinces by 2 annas per 
maund ; so that at the present moment the salt duty 
in the Southern Presidencies stands at Es. 2-8, in 
Lower Bengal at Es. 3-2, and in the Northern Provinces 
at Es. 2-12 per maund. . . . 

‘Sincerely as I desire to see the price of salt 
not only equalised, but cheapened throughout India, 
■^■amestly as I hope that it may be the privilege of 
tihiH Administration to accelerate the arrival of the 
day when such a result may be attainable, stiU, I 
must frankly own that I feel imable to accept 
the dictum of those who assert that the present 
salt duties are a grievous burden to tlie long 
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fiufiering back of the poor ryot. It may be in the Salt Dntiea 
power of the Government of India, and I hope, indeed, 
it may be in the power of the present Government 
of In^a, to lighten that burden, such as it is ; but it 9, 1878 
is my own belief that it will never be in the power of 
any Government of India to devise a substitute for 
it which wiU weigh less heavily on the poorer classes 
or be less sensibly felt by them. A salt tax of Bs. 2-8 
per maund is a tax of less than three farthings per 
pound. It would be absurd to represent the pressure 
of such a tax as oppressive. The manner in which 
the tax is levied renders the pressure of it almost in- 
appreciable. It is an indirect impost, distributed, in 
minute daily instalments, over vast masses of popu- 
lation, and in all probability the majority of the 
millions who pay it are not even conscious of its 
existence. 

‘It is the only obligatory tax imposed by this 
Government 'upon the masses ; and the total amount 
of its proceeds, when compared with the numbers 
from whom it is collected, shows how small is the 
contribution of each individual. The gross esti- 
mated revenue of a salt tax assessed at £s. 2-8 
per maund is about six millions sterling; and this 
revenue would be collected from a population of not 
less than 200,000,000 of consumers On this point I 
shall again venture to quote the words of Sir William 
Muir ; “ If,” he said, “ there were any form of indirect 
taxation which could be brought to bear upon the 
rich rather than upon the poor, and on the luxuries 
rather than on the necessaries of life, I would at 
once agree to such a tax ; but I know of none that 
is practicable.” And then, after dwelling on the 
dissatisfaction occasioned by aU attempts to extract 
national revenue from the wealthier classes by direct 
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taxes specially imposed on those classes, as compared 
with the ascertained social results of indjirect taxation 
levied on a commodity which is consumed by rich and 
poor, and equally necessary for all classes in the 
community, Sir William Muir concludes by this 
emphatic record of his own experience : “ In the one 
case,” he says, “ we stir up angry feelings in every 
class throughout the country ; in the other case we 
peaceably realise what we require without afiectiug 
the contentment and tranquillity of any class ” 

‘ I trust, then, I have shown that the recent action 
of the present Government of India in reference to 
the ^alt duties of Madras and Bombay is in complete 
accordance with the consistent, continuous and 
repeatedly avowed aim of its predecessors during the 
last ten years and more. I trust I have shown that 
of the sincerity of its devotion to the prosecution of 
that aim the present Government of India has given 
conspicuous proof by taking, for the attainment of it, 
bolder and -wider steps than any which have been 
taken by previous Administrations. I trust I have 
shown that these steps have been taken -without 
de-viation from the course prescribed to us by our 
predecessors. And if I have succeeded in this 
endeavour, then I think I am entitled to claim from 
aU who have questioned our policy a complete 
acquittal from the charge that in what we have done 
we have sacrificed the interests of the poorer classes 
to those of the richer, -with a view to a mere increase 
of revenue. The point at which we have now arrived 
is this : the salt duty in Madras, Bombay, Sindh, 
and the Central Provinces has been equalised at 
the rate of Es. 2-8 per maund. In the North- 
Western Provinces, Oudh, the Punjab and Lower 
Bengal it still varies between higher rates. The 
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aim of tLe present Q-ovemment will be to reduce SaitDabee 
those higher rates to the level already reached by the Loidiijtton’B 
salt duties of Southern India. Nor shall we relax 
our endeavours to cheapen the price of salt through- s/isrs 
out the whole Empire, by improving our means of 
communication with the sources of supply. I trust 
that our Administration may last long enough to 
achieve these long-deferred results; and that my 
honourable friend, Sir John Strachey, may still be a 
member of it when we attain the Promised Land to 
which he first guided our progress, and thus fulfil 
his eloquent prophecy of the day when the Govern- 
ment of India wiU have given to the people of India 
“the means of obtaining, with the least possible 
inconvenience, and at the cheapest rate consistent 
with financial necessities, a supply of salt only limited 
by the people’s capacity of consumption.” ’ 

In Mardi 1882, Lord Bipon’s Government, which 
had succeeded to the benefits of the financial re- 
forms initiated in Lord L 3 rtton’s time, was able to 
complete this great work by lowering the rate of the 
salt duty throughout the whole of India, and thereby 
reducing taxation to the amount of 1,400,000Z. 

Ooraour Duties and Peee Trade 

There had been for many years a growing feeling 
in England that the duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem 
levied on the import of cotton goods was a serious 
hindrance to the trade of Manchester, and protected 
the Indian manufacturer in a manner subversive 
of the principles of political economy. Lord 
Northbrook, in 1875, had said on this subject; 

‘Indian statesmen have never regarded Customs 
duties as desirable for the purpose of protecting 
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Cotton Dutisa the products or manufactures of India. In India, 
equally as in England, Protection has been regarded 
as an exploded diSctrine, contrary to the general 
interests of the country which imposes protection 
duties.’ And in 1876 the discussion was dosed 
‘ EinanoiaJ ^ by the Secretary of State, who wrote, ‘ that the 
p. ise”**’ interests of India imperatively require the timely 
removal of a tax which is at once wrong in principle, 
injurious in its practical effect, and sdf-destructive 
in its operation.’ Lord Lytton came to Tntlia. fully 
imbued with the wisdom of this policy, and he took 
the earliest possible opportunity of making known 
his opinion on the subject and the limitations under 
which he felt himself bound to carry it out. On 
April 20, 1876, addressing the Calcutta Trades 
Association, he said: ‘ So far as I am aware, nobody 
in or out of India seriously desires to see the cotton 
duties maintained for purely protective purposes. 
It is, therefore, only as an item of revenue that their 
maintenance can be properly advocated. . . . Were 
our finances in such a condition as to admit of any 
reduction iu those sources of revenue which are 
derived firom taxes on consumption, I must frankly 
say I would gladly see our tariff purged not only of 
these cotton' duties, but also of some others. . . . 
Starting, as we do this year, with a surplus unavoidably 
reduced to the very narrowest limits . . . I think no 
one responsible^ for the administration of this Empire 
would at present venture to make even the smallest 
reduction in any of its limited sources of revenue.’ 

When the time came for iraming the Budget of 
1877-78, it became evident that in the face of the 
famine then impending in Madras and Bombay it was 
impossible to carry out the desired abolition, or even 
reduction, of the duties. Lord Lytton said in his 
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speech of March 28 , 1877 : ‘ The Secretary of State Ootion Duties 
has distinctly affirmed and established the principle LordLytton’s 
by which he intends our action to be guided, and the Mmh 28 . 
discretion he has left to us extends only to the time 1877 
and mode which we may deem most suitable and most 
efficacious for carrying that principle into practical 
effect. In the exercise of that discretion we have 
rductantly recognised . . . the practical impossibility 
of any present reduction of the import duty on cotton 
goods.’ 

Sir John Strachey, in his speech on the same 
occasion, emphatically declared, on behalf of the 
Viceroy and himself, their determination to carry out 
this reform at the earliest opportunity which the state 
of the finances luight admit, and also looked forward to 
the possible abolition of all Customs duties in India : 

‘I altogether disbdieve that there is in this sir John 
matter any confiict between Indian and "Pin glisb strachey’s 
interests; I am satisfied that these interests are 
identical, and that they alike require the abolition 
of this tax. I will not speculate on what ought to 
have been done if the case had been different ; but 
there is one thing which I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying. We are often told that it is the 
duty of the Government of India to think of Indian 
iuterests alone, and that if the interests of Manchester 
suffer it is no affair of ours. For my part, I utterly 
repudiate such doctrines. I have not ceased to be an 
Englishman because I have passed the greater part 
of my life in India, and have become a member of 
the Indian Government. The interests of Manchester, 
at which foolish people sneer, are the interests not 
only of the great and intelligent population engaged 
directly in the trade in cotton, but of millions of 
Englishmen. . . 
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‘ It is important, in my opinion, not only on its 
own account, but for the results which may follow 
hereafter. The net sea-Customs revenue proper of 
India amounted in 1875-76 to 2,475,5S0Z,, of which 
the duties on cotton goods yielded 860,000?. When 
the cotton duties are removed there wiU remain ex- 
port duties on rice, indigo, and lac yielding together 
62O,000Z., and import duties on a multitude of 
articles yielding 930,000?. Excluding the duties on 
cotton goods, the export and import duties together 
give 1,550,000?. Many of these duties are so objec- 
tionable that it is impossible that they can last ; and 
can it be supposed that we should long continue to 
maintain huge establishments for the purpose of 
levying the small remnant of revenue that Tni ght. 
survive? The truth is that cotton goods are the 
sole article of foreign production which the people 
of India largely consume, and there is no possibility 
of deriving a large Customs revenue from anything 
else. I do not know how long a period may elapse 
before such a consummation is reached ; but, whether 
we see it or not, the time is not hopelessly distant 
when the ports of India wiU be thrown open freely 
to the commerce of , the world.’ ^ 

On July 11, 1877, the House of Commons adopted 
without a division the foUowing important resolution : 

‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the duties now 
levied upon cotton manufactures imported into India, 
beiug protective in their nature, are contrary to sound 
commercial policy, and ought to be repealed with- 
out delay, so soon as the financial condition of India 
wiU admit.’ The stimulus of this resolution, though 
not needed to induce Lord Lytton to take the pre- 

^ Sir John Strachey’s speech before Council: Fmancidl StatemmUf 
p. 167- 
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scribed steps, helped to remove public opposition to Cotton DntieB 
the reform. Lidiau cottou being coarser and shorter •Fiameiai 
in staple than American, imported goods were mostly 
£ner in quality than those locally manufactured, and 
such goods were hardly subject to competition. But 
those made of yarns whose numbers, in technical 
language, was below 30, were of the same charac- 
ter as Indian goods, and therefore were handicapped 
by having to pay a 6 per cent. duty. Accordingly, 
the duty on certain coarse goods, as to which there 
could be no doubt that they were of the kinds with 
which Indian manufactures competed successfully, 
was removed; and the opportunity was taken to 
purge the tariff of twenty-six other heads which dther 
produced very small amounts or affected the food of 
the poorer classes, leaving only thirty-five out of 
the sixty-two tariff numbers of the Tariff Act of 
1875. 

This partial reduction, however, failed to satisfy 
the demands of Manchester, and created new and 
unforeseen embarrassments in the operations of trade. 

As to the former, the Secretary of State wrote ; ‘ The 
impost is too much at variance with the declared 
poUcy of this country to be permanently upheld; 
but if the task of dealing with it be long post- 
poned, it will be the subject of controversy between 
interests far more powerful and embittered than those 
which are contending over it at the present moment. 

... I need hardly insist further on the danger of 
keeping open between two great communities of Her 
Majesty’s subjects an irritating controversy which 
can be closed by one and only one solution. It is p. 337 
difficult to overstate the evil of permitting an industry 
so large as the cotton manufacture in India is certain 
to become to grow up under the influence of a system 
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wHch a wide experience has proved to be unsound, 
and which is opposed to the deliberate policy of 
Eugland.’ As to the second point, the embarrass- 
ment to trade was caused by the fact that there was 
little essential difference between the cloths which 
have been exempted and large classes of cloths, 
otherwise styled, which have not. A Commission was 
appointed, of which Sir T. 0. Hope was the leading 
member to look into the question, and they reported 
that * the only effective remedy is to treat similarly, 
whether by exemption or taxation, aU cloths of the 
same texture, irrespective of the lengths and widths 
in which they happen to be made up or the names by 
which people may choose to call them.’ Accordingly, 
the Financial Statement for 1879—80 declared that 
‘ the Govemor-Gteneral in Council considers that the 
facts reported by the Commission . . . show con- 
clusivdy that adherence to the tentative measures of 
last year is not possible. It is not reasonable that 
certain goods should be admitted free, while large 
quantities of goods of almost precisely the same 
diaracter in everything but name re m a i n liable to 
duty. Ho measure falling short of the exemption 
from duty of all cotton goods containing no yam 
finer than 30’s can be defended ; and this measure 
can no longer be delayed. Its adoption will for 
the present, at least, remove the directly protective 
character of these duties. ... A NotiJBlcation has 
accordingly now been published, exempting from 
import duty all cotton goods containing no yam of 
a higher number than 30’s.’ This exemption was 
estimated to cost 150, 0002., in addition to the loss 
incurred by the previous year’s reductions ; and the 
following paragraphs explain the grounds on which 
the Government thought it right to incur this sacrifice 
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of revenue, in spite of the fnancial difficulties Cotton Daties 
caused by the Afghan war : 

‘ The pledges given from time to time in regard to ‘ Finaudai ^ 
the gradual removal of the duties on cotton goods 
have always been made subject to the condition that 
their fulfilment must depend on the position of the 
Indian finances. It certainly cannot now be asserted, 
in the face of the great and increasing loss occasioned 
by the fall in the value of silver in rdation to gold, 
that the financial condition of India is satisfactory, 
although every branch of the public revenue is 
prosperous, and, with the exception which has been 
mentioned, no fresh causes for financial anxiety are 
apparent. . . . 

‘ The real question which the Governor-General in 
Council has had to consider is this: Ought the 
Government to look upon the fresh financial difficulties 
arising from the fall in the exchange as a sufficient 
reason for refusing to sanction any farther remission 
in the duty on cotton goods P And this question, his 
Excellency in Council considered, must be answered 
in the negative. The injury and loss which these 
duties are causing both to the English producer and 
to the Tnilian consumer, and to the true interests of 
Indian commerce and manufactures, are certain. 

Measures which, for the present at least, will almost 
completely remove the protective, and therefore the 
most objectionable, feature in these duties can be 
taken without surrendering any very considerable 
amount of revenue. The difficulties caused by the 
increased loss by exchange are great, but they wiU 
not practically be aggravated to an appreciable 
extent by the loss of 200,000^ If the fresh faU in 
the exchange should prove to be temporary, such a 
loss win possess slight importance. If, on the other 
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necessary to take measures of a most serious nature 
for the iniprovenieiit of the financial position ; hut 
the retention of the import duties on cotton goods 
will not thereby be rendered possible. On the 
contrary, such retention will become more difficult 
than ever.’ 

The objections urged by members of the Indian 
Government to the remission of duty on all so-called 
grey-cotton goods were without doubt honourably 
and conscientiously formed, but the popular oppo- 
sition which the measure excited in India arose in 
part from a suspicion that because the abolition of 
Custom’s duties would be favourable to English 
manufacturers, therefore it was advocated for the 
sake of obtaining political support in LancasMre, 
and not out of regard for the interests of India. 
Lord Lytton, however, having convinced himsdf that 
the essential interests of India required the measure, 
was not to be deterred by the imputation of sudi 
motives. He saw that the case must either be met 
then and there by a bold and sufficient policy, or 
must be allowed to drift on to the serious discredit 
of the Government and the injury of the country. 
He accordingly had the courage to brmg forward 
a measure exempting certain cotton goods from 
Customs duty on March 13, 1879, and carried it in 
opposition to the majority of his Council, but on 
the advice of the financial Member, Sir John 
Strachey. This step was constitutionally possible 
under a well-known Act of 1870 authorising the 
Governor-General to overrule a majority of his 
Council. 

Eew things caused Lord Lytton greater regret 
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than that he was unable in his last year of o£B.ce, by OoWon Dutie 
reason of financial difficulties, to carry further his 
policy of abolishing the remains of the cotton duties, 
as well as all import duties, except those on salt, 
alcoholic liquor, and arms. In his speech in the 
Budget debate of 1880-81 (March 2, 1880) he said: 

‘ I must remind the Ooimcil that in every one of our 
Financial Statements for the last three years the 
complete abolition of the cotton duties has been Speech, 
openly avowed as the ultimate aiin of the policy we 
have been pursuing, in accordance with the repeated 
resolutions of the House of Commons and repeated 
instructions from the Secretary of State. Every step 
taken by myself toward the attainment of this object 
has been restrained only by considerations of time, 
opportunity and expediency, never by disapproval of 
the goal to which, at every stage, those steps were 
tending, and to which firom the outset they were 
addressed. ... 1 will not stop to discuss whether 
the consumers of the goods we have already cheapened 
are Englishmen or Indians. But what is the present 
practical efiect upon Indian interests of the continued 
duty upon English cotton? Why, they are tempting 
or driving the English manufacturer in one direction, 
and the Indian manufacturer in another direction, 
to the manufacture of cloths which neither of them 
would wish to make, were it not that one desires to 
escape the duty, whilst the other desires to produce 
goods protected by it. From those who still suppose 
that the pressure of a 5 per cent, duty on cotton 
imports is too light to have any appreciable efiect 
let me solicit consideration of the serious extent to 
which the whole character of the trade has already 
been actually changed by it.’ 

To the same efiect Sir John Strachey said on the 
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two years . . have at least effected the particular 

obj ect for which they were declared necessary. They 
have for the present removed all ground for the com- 
plaint that we were levying protective duties in favour 
of the Indian miHa in their competition with English 
manufacturers. , . . When, last year, your Excellency 
decided that it was impossible to defend the main- 
tenance of the duty on certain classes of cotton goods 
because it had a distinctly protective character, it 
was thought right to make a considerable sacrifice 
of revenue for its immediate removal . . . ; but the 


Government feels that it cannot at the present 
moment go further, or submit to loss of revenue 
beyond that which the measures of the last two years 
have rendered unavoidable.’ ... ‘It is impossible 
to deny that the present state of things is anomalous 
and objectionable. The Government will give to 
this question in the future that constant attention 
which its importance demands, but it caimot at the 


present moment make the large sacrifice of revenue 
which its complete solution would involve, and 
as a provisional arrangement meanwhile it does 
not seem possible to draw any line better than that 
drawn last year. The abolition of the remaining 
duties on cotton goods would cost us 600,000i" 

in addition to the 250,000^. which we have given un 
already.’ ’• 


Ab in the case of the salt duties, so in tlie case of 
the cotton duties, it was the good fortune of I^ord 
apon to complete easily in 1882 what had been 
thus labonously begun in 1878 and 1879. The 
estates for 1882-83 showed a surplus of over three 
^ons, ^d Major Baring (now Lord Cromer) was 
thus enabled, acting on the same principles and using 
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almost the same arguments ae those of Lord Lyttou 
and Sir John Strachey, to abolish the cotton duties 
and all import duties, except those on wines and 
spirits, arms and salt, thereby remitting taxation 
to the amount of 1,200,000{.^ 


PnoviNCiAL Contracts 

The third of the heads of the financial reform 
which Lord Lytton placed before hims^f as one of 
the chief objects to be attained during his Yice- 
royalty was the development of the system of pro- 
vincial assignments. It is a rather technical matter, 
but the importance he attached to it is illustrated 
by the terms in which he wrote of it in a letter to 
H.M. the Queen on March 10, 1877 ; ‘The new 
principles of financial decentralisation and provincial 
responsibility which, with the valuable aid of Sir John 
Strachey, I have been able to introduce and carry into 
partial effect this year, will eventually, I trust, afford 
considerable relief to the Imperial Treasury.’ 

The nature of the measures referred to will be 
best understood by quoting some extracts from the 
Budget speech of Sir John Strachey (March 15, 1877), 
under whose advice the first steps in this direction 
had been taken by Lord Mayo in 1870. Up to that 
time the central Government had retained in its own 
hands the entire control of the finances and the 
distribution of funds to the provincial Governments. 
‘ The. ordinary financial condition of India had been 

^ Unfortnnatoly, uniler the presenrs of financial Qifi&onltieB, it was 
mibuorpontly found necessary to abandon, it may be hoped for a time 
only, a policy so enlightened and so beneficial to the people of In^a. 
The tax npon salt was increased, and import duties ore now levied, 
for revonne purposes, upon almost every article of commerce. 
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PTBTinfliai One of chronic deficit, and one of the main causes 

Oontraete t,ggjj impossibility of 

resisting the constantly increasing demands of the 
local Governments for the means of providing every 
kind of improvement for their respective provinces. 
Their <lp.Twa.nilH were practically unlimited because 
there was no limit to their legitimate wants ; they 
had a purse to draw on of unlimited, because un- 
known, depth ; they saw on every side the necessity 
for improvement, and their constant and justifiable 
desire was to obtain for their own provinces and 
people as large a share as they could persuade the 
Government of India to give them out of the general 
revenues of the Empire.’ . . . ‘ The distribution of 
public income,’ writes General Bichard Strachey, 
‘degenerates into something like a scramble, in which 
the most violent has the advantage, with little atten- 
tion to reason. As local economy tends to no local 
advantage, the stimulus to avoid waste is reduced to 
a minimum ; as no local growth of the income leads 
to an increase of the local means of improvement, 
interest in developing the public revenue is also 
brought down to the lowest level.’ Adopting these 
views. Lord Mayo selected eight heads of expenditure 
in which the increase had been largest and ]nost> 
constant, and transferred them to the local Govern- 
ments, with a fixed grant of money, out of which to 
meet all demands, and with power to utilise any 
savings which could be effected on other improve- 
ments of which the province stood most in need. 

The effect of the new system had been found, after 
six years’ experience, to be thoroughly satisfactory, 
not only in preventing the growth of expenditure, 
but also in diminishing correspondence and friction 
between the local and supreme Governments, and 
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enabling the local Governments to carry out 
many improvements which would otherwise have 
been impracticable. It now remained to develop 
the system and to eslend it to an assignment of such 
sources of revenue as depend for their productiveness 
on good administration, and thus to bring the self- 
interest of the provincial Governments to bear on 
such improvements in administration. ‘It may be 
very wrong,’ said Sir John Strachey, ‘ but it is true, Bodgat 
and will continue to be true while human nature re^ 
mains what it is, that the local authorities take little ^877 
interest in looking after the financial affairs of that 
abstraction, the supreme Government, compared 
with the interest which they take in matters which 
immediately affect the people whom they have to 
govern.’ In making all these transfers, whether of 
revenue or expenditure, a small margin was retained, 
on the assumption that the local Government would 
be able to recoup it by stricter attention to finance, 
and the normal annual rise in the revenue heads was to 
be shared between the local and supreme Governments 
in fixed proportions. In this way the ori^nal measures 
taken m 1870 had produced a saving of 330,000Z., and 
the new arrangements made with the Governments of 
Bengal and of the North-W est Provinces and Oudh, 
which alone had been completed when the Budget of 

1877- 78 was brought in, were estimated to effect a 
saving to the Imperial Treasury of 145,700Z. ; and in 

1878- 79 the completed arrangements were estimated 
to improve the financial position of the Government of 
India by 400,000^. In spite of this saving the trans- 
action was calculated on so liberal a scale that in 1880, 
when the treasury of the supreme Government was 
depleted by the cost of the Afghan war and the loss 
by the fall in exchange, the provincial treasuries were 
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so overflomag that they were able to supply a con- 
tribution of 670,0002. to the general needs of the 
Empire. Notwithstanding this large contribution, as 
the Viceroy pointed out in his speech in the Budget 
debate of 1880-81, ‘ the provincial balances of the 
local Governments will be actually larger by nearly 
half a million than the sum at which they were 
estimated at the beginning of the year.’ 

Thus, with equal advantage to the supreme and to 
the provincial Governments, was carried out t.biH great 
and far-reaching reform, which more than any financial 
measure of the time has set its mark on the adminis- 
tration of the country. Initiated by Lord Mayo, it 
received its full development at the hands of Lord 
Lytton. Since then more than twenty years have 
elapsed ; contract after contract has been made, with 
little or no variation of system ; but no voice han 
been raised against the grand principle of decentrali- 
sation, and everyone is agreed that it has been the 
most fruitful and seminal reform which ba.fl been 
introduced within the knowledge of the living 
generation. 

EzmOEMNAKT PUBLIC WOBKB 

The remaining financial reform which Lord 
Lytton proposed to himself in 1876 was the revision 
of the system under which the cost of the so-called 
‘Extraordinary PubKc Works’ was defrayed from 
borrowed money, and became an addition to the 
public debt, being kept outside the ordinary Budget. 
The works thus treated were railway and irrigation 
works. A programme was drawn up in 1873 of the 
most important projects of these two classes, the esti- 
mated cost of which was over thirty-six millions ster- 
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ling ; and it was held that it was safe to borrow this 
sum, because the revenue arising from them would 
be e<]^ual to the interest on the debt incurred. The 
amount to be borrowed annually was fixed at four and 
a half miUions up to 1876, and was reduced to four 
millions in that year. Sir John Strachey, however, 
showedin his Budget speech of 1877-78 that the scheme 
required modification and revision. The revenue 
produced by the work^had not increased as fast as 
the interest on the money borrowed. Some of the 
works included in the programme — s.y. the railways on 
the Punjab and Sindh frontier — were not, and could 
not be expected to be, remunerative. They were, no 
doubt, very beneficial to the country through which 
they passed, but were tmdertaken, not on financial 
grounds, but because they were considered for 
political and military reasons to be essential to the 
service of the Empire. Works of this kind were to 
be classed as ordinary, not as extraordinary works, and 
were to be paid for out of revenue. The remaining 
works, which were expected to be really remunerative, 
were ^vided into two classes. The &st were those 
undertaken for objects of such general utility that 
they might fairly be called Imperial. Such were the 
great trunk lines of railway, which not only confer 
immense benefits on the provinces through which 
they pass, but are essential to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the Empire. The cost of constructing them 
might therefore fairly fall on the Empire at large. 
The second class were those great works of improve- 
ment which are primarily of provincial or local 
utility, undertaken for the special benefit of certain 
districts or places, with.the object of increasing their 
wealth or protecting them against famine ; the irri- 
gation canals in Orissa, Behar, and the Nortb-West 
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Bxto- Provinces, or the Northern Bengal and Tirhoot rail- 
ways, may be cited as instances. It was shown that the 
interest on the capital sunk in these works exceeded 
the return by 100,000i. in the North-West Provinces, 
and by 27 5,0002. in Bengal ; and the new principle laid 
down was that the inhabitants of these provinces, and 
not the general taxpayer, should provide these sums. 
In many cases, no doubt, the loss would in a few years 
be turned into a profit, and then that profit would be 
shared between the provincial and Imperial Trea- 
suries ; but for the present the loss was to be met 
by provincial taxation. In closing the debate which 
followed this speech. Lord Lytton (March 28, 1877) 
referred to this question in the following tcmis : 

Dd)Bie on ‘ There is one of the announcements made by my 
honourable colleague in his Financial Statement whi(di 
28 . no honourable member has yet noticed, but on whi< ih T 

LotdLytton’s myself, and onwliich I think the public 

® may also be congratulated. I allude to the auuouiic**- 
ment that although, indeed, we cannot at prcscnl. 
apply the new rule to existing works, yet the ex- 
penditure on all umemunerative public works which 
may hereafter be undertaken will be carefully ex- 
cluded from extraordinary account. Tliis is a 
change of policy decided on by the Scfsrotary of 
State when Lord Northbrook was Vicei’oy; but it 
has nevOT before been publicly announced as the 
rule we intend to follow. Now, it may be said that 
this rule is a mere reform in book-keeping ; in fact, 
that it is a very small matter. I admit that it is a 
small matter if it goes no further; but it will 
certainly not be my fault, nor that of my honourable 
colleague, if it does not go a great deal furtlier ; and 
if it only goes far enough, I maintain that it is a very 
great matter. So fax as it does go, it is a step in the 
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right direction ; for I share the douht e^ressed by Eztm. 

Sir John Strachey, whether our extraordinary Budgets ^ 

have not been altogether a mistake. In the course 
of an oflSicial life which at least began early, it has 
freiiuently been my hard lot to grope my way with bs, 
the greatest difficulty through the finanA igl accounts 
of Contineiital Governments, in order to place before 
my own Government an accurate estimate of their 
financial situation. And a system which I have more 
than once officially described as vicious and mis- 
leading — a system which has, I confess, sorely tried 
my temper when adopted by other Governments — ^is 
certainly not one which I can regard without reluc- 
tance as the system to be permanently pursued by 
the Govenunent of India. The French Government, 
to its credit, has already abandoned that system. I 
have heard it said that our own system is exempt 
from the objections which apply to the extraordinary 
Budgets of Continental States, since we do not put 
into our Extraordinary Budget any expenditure 
which ought properly to be carried to ordinary 
account. But I do not think we are entitled to lay 
that flattering unction to our souls. As a matter of 
fact, we have put into our extraordinary account 
many charges which ought to have been carried to 
ordiusiry account. However Spartan may be our 
financial virtue, stiU we are but human ; and, in my 
opinion, the whole system of extraordinary account 
is a perilous temptation to human weakness. ... No 
man who has studied intelligently the past history of 
Indian finance will regard as unfounded the fears 
ex][)re8scd by my honourable colleague, that the system 
liiiherto followed, of jumbling up together remunera- 
tive and unremunerative public worka in an account, 
to which the term ‘ extraordinary ’ is extremely 
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Bxba- applicable, has tended to make us less cbaiy than we 
should otherwise have been in spending money upon 

T jT-u. . ^^bpln For my own part, I am not at all afraid of 

iiorcL Jjytton 8 xi'l 

Budget the deficits which we might have to snow by a 

SS^as, change of system. What I do regard with fear and 

distrust is everything which may tend to conceal 
those deficits unduly from our own eyes or from 
those of the public. The first step towards getting 
rid of deficit is to look it frankly in the face. Nature 
abhors a vacuum ; and the recognition of a financial 
vacuum is so revolting to ordinary human nature, 
that our best chance of filling it up consists in never 
losing sight of it. My honourable colleague has shown 
that during the last seven years, while our expendi- 
ture has remained stationary, our income has steadily 
increased; and I am convinced tliat our financial 
character has everything to gain, and nothing to 
fear, if only public criticism be furnished with 
accurate data for the guidance of impartial judg- 
ments.’ 

In the course of this year the onlcrs of the 
Secretary of State were received abolishing the title 
of ‘Extraordinary Public Works,’ and substituting 
that of ‘ Productive Public Works,’ in order to em- 
phasise the principle that works not expected to be 
productive of revenue sufficient to cover Iheir working 
expenses and the interest on capital outlay should be 
constructed in futiu'e out of ordinary revenue, and 
not out of loans. A new table was attached to tlie 
Financial Statement, in order to show on one side the 
working expenses and interest due on all productive 
works, on the other side tlie revenue derived from 
them : and for the year 1877-78 this table showed on 
the one side 7,369,204Z. as the expenditure, while on 
the other the yield of revenue was 7,319,360Z. This 
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statement was juslily dhaiacterised as ‘ encouxaging, Exba- 
for mucli of the expenditure was, necessarily, at the 
time unproductive, and the direct revenue produced 
to the State is hut a small part of the advantages Spnoii, 
which result from these works to the country. uw * ’ 


Eaunb iNsmuucE Taution 

The foregoing account shows the manner in which 
the four great problems in financial administrarion 
which presented themselves to Lord Lytton at the 
commencement of his Yiceroyalty were effectively 
solved. A brief description remains to be given of 
another series of measures, the necessity of which he 
had not, and could not have, anticipated, but which 
were forced upon him by the occurrence of the great 
famine in the southern part of the peninsula. Up to 
this time the Govenunent of India had treated famines 
empirically, as they occuned, not on a settled prin- 
ciple ; but it now became dear that they were not to 
be looked upon as exceptional calamities, but as events 
liable and certain to recur, and that provision must be 
made for their prevention and relief out of the or- 
dinary revenue, and not by borrowing. The famine 
expenditure during the last five years had been 
16,000, 000^. Such a period of extreme calamity was 
believed to be exceptional, but it was hdd that the 
cost of famine relief must be estimated at fifteen 
millions every ten years, or 1,500,0001. a year on an 
average. Omitting famine, the revenue and expendi- 
ture had, during the seven years preceding 1877, been 
in equilibrium, leaving no margin for contingencies. 
It was shown by Sir J. Strachey, in his speech of 
December 27, 1B77, that a margin of about half 
a million ought to be secured, so that the total 
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amouiLteu to 


improvement required in the finances 

two millinTiH Of the 1,600, OOOt required for fiuniue 
charges 400, 000^. had been provided by the measunw 
of provincial decentralisation already described, and 
there remained 1,100,000^. to be raised. For this 
purpose new taxation was necessary, and it took Iho 
form of cesses on the land in Bengal and the upper 
provinces, estimated to bring in 500,000/., and a 
license tax on trades (an extension of the tax already 
levied in the North-West Provinces), which was U) 
realise 700,000^, and which fell on every tradei* having 
an income above Es. 100 a year. The gi’ounds for 
this taxation were explained and defendcjd by Jjf)rd 
Lytton in his speech in the Legislative Couiutil on 
February 9, 1878: ‘Undoubtedly the toes whicli 
will come into operation by the passing of liie Bills 
before us must, to be successful, liav(4 a wide, 
incidence. . . . But Sir J, Strachey Inis already 
shown that it would be a gross misrepresentation of 
the present license tax to say that it falls only on 
the very poor; and, indeed, as a matter of fa«t,*thi» 
tax touches no section of the community wJiich can bo 
regarded or rated as other tlaan a well-to-do cliws. . . . 

‘We have felt that the two great claN.scK of the 
community from whom we could inosl, tspihably 
collect our Famine Insurance Fund arc fhc tradiinr 
and agricultural classes. . . . The necessity of a 
Famme Wance Fund, and the duty of novernment 
to provide such a fund, have been generally acknow- 
ledged. But equally general must be, 1 think, the 
aofeowled^eut that in our selection of Ihc sources 

necessarily limited, we could 

tamed Je agricultural cess in Bengal Juwl we 
shrunk from subjecting to a similar obligation the 
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agricultural claBses iu other provinces in Northern famine 
India. Nor is it less undeniable that, from the same 
point of view and for the same reason, we could not 
justly maintain the license tax upon the trading' 
classes of the other provinces if we did not impose 
it also on the trading classes of Lower Bengal. I 
think, then, I may fairly claim for the measures now 
before the Council at least the modest merit of an 
equitable distribution of famine charges between the 
two great classes of the community best able to bear 
them, and on whom such charges most reasonably 
fall.’ 

The remaining half-million needed to provide 
a margin against other exceptional expenditure was 
provided by the equalisation of the salt tax, already 
described, which was estimated to produce 300,000f., 
and by the normal growth of the ordinary revenue. 

Thus was created the famous Famine Insurance 
Fund, respecting which more misunderstanding has 
existed and more misrepresentations have been 
uttered than about any other question connected 
with the often misunderstood and misrepresented 
subject of Indian finance. It has frequently been 
supposed that the dovemment undertook to earmark 
this particular sum of 1-| million, and to apply it 
only to famine relief, or to the construction of pro- 
ductive works ; and that if in any year it could be 
shown that a less sum than 1-^ million had been so 
applied, then the Government might be held to have 
failed to perform its pledges. Sir J. Strachey, in his 
speech in the Legislative Coundl on February 9, 1878, 
set himself to prevent this error : ‘ We start with tlie ‘Knaiimai 
hypothesis that m every ten years the Government p. ses 
of India will have to spend 15 millions on the rdief 
of famine. If we provide for this purpose a lona-fide 
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famine 

Insuiance 

fund 


surplus of 1-^ minion a year for ten years we shall 
have obtained our 15 millions. As we cannot keep 
our a-Timial savings locked up in a separate box, 
it is inevitable that when the actual necessity for 
spending the 15 millions arises we shall have to 
borrow the money, so that what we have practically 
to do is this : we must reduce our debt by 1 J 
million year by year during the whole period. 
Then, when the necessity for spending the 15 millions 
arises we can borrow that amount, and be no worse 
off than we were ten years before.’ He then went on 
to explain that the Glovermnent was pledged to 
borrow every year at least 2^ millions for tlie con- 
struction of productive public works : ‘ It would be 
obviously absurd to pay off every year debt to the 
amount of 1,500,0002., and simultaneously to incur 
fresh debt to the same extent. What, therefore, wo 
have to do in the actual circumstances of the case 
is, by applying to the construction of these works tlwj 
proceeds of the new taxes, to reduce by J,500,()0(W. 
a year the sum which we might otherwise have 
borrowed.’ 

The system thus established by the G-ovorn- 
ment of Lord Lytton for protecting the country 
against the financial consequences of famine has been 
from time to time modified, but it has been substan- 
tially followed ever since. It has fulfilled financially 
the designs of its authors, and its maintenance luis 
from the time of its establishment until now been 
treated as essential to a sound administration of the 
finances of India. The sum of 1,500,0002. is now set 
aside every year from revenue under the head of 
‘ Famine B^ef and Insurance,’ 

When properly understood it is evident in the 
nature of thiogs that a malversation or misappro- 
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priation of this fund is impossible. Whatever Funine 
calamity may arise to sweep away the surplus and 
land the Government of India in deficit, the amount 
of that deficit must be less than it would otherwise 
have been by exactly the amount brought into the 
Treasury by the taxes imposed in 1877-78 to create 
the Famine Insurance Fund. 

Necessary, however, as was the taxation for Insur- 
ance against Famine, its imposition embittered asection 
of the native community, and has often been charged 
against Lord Lytton as a source of unpopularity and 
a blot on his general administration. But those who 
bring such charges are apt to forget how much was 
done, on the other hand, to reduce taxation and to 
relieve its incidence on the general population. In 
March 1880 it was ascertained that the actual receipts 
from the new taxes had been — from the cesses on land, < vinonoiai 
525,000?. ; from the license tax, 820,000?. ; making 
a total of 1,345,000?. This amount was diminished 
in that year by exempting from the license tax 
aU. incomes below £s. 500 a year, a reduction of 
Us. 340,000 leaving the total sum of famine 
insurance* taxation at almost exactly 1,000,000?. 

On the other hand, the Government during the same 
period gave up 150,000?. from salt, 160,000?. from the 
iTilfl.nd sugar duties, and 300,000?. from import duties 
on cotton goods and a multitude of other articles, 
and the export duties on indigo and lac; besides 
enforcing measures which practically killed the 
remaining cotton duties and aU import duties except 
those on salt, alcoholic liquors and arms ; so that 
they were abandoned, and a further remission of 
1,100,000?. was secured within the next two years. 

[f, therefore, the gratitude of the country to a Viceroy 
is founded on the narrow basis of calculating the 
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balance of taxation imposed and removed, Lord 
Lytton fully deserves that gratitude. 

Eeeob in Wae Estimatbs 

The dose of Lord Lytton's Tndiain administration 
was clouded by the discovery of an error in the esti- 
mates of the cost of the Afghan war. It is probable 
that the important and far - reaching financial 
reforms carried during his Viceroyalty are less 
widely known to the public than this unfortunate 
error in accounts. It was discovered at a time 
when the Viceroy’s opponents were only too glad 
to make political capitd out of any blunder which 
they could lay at his door, and they even stooped 
to accuse those responsible for the Indian Govern- 
ment of wilful concealment and deception. SufTi- 
cient time, however, has now elapsed for the matter 
to be considered dispassionately, and while acknow- 
ledging that the error was a singularly unfortunate 
one at the moment at which it occurred, a statement 
of the facts is enough to show that its effect on 
the finances of the country was not a lasting one. 
The very next year the Government of India realised 
a surplus. It cannot therefore detract from the 
honour and credit due to Lord Lytton and his 
Pinance Minister, 8ir John Strachey, for the states- 
manship and far-seeing wisdom of their general finan- 
cial administration. The history of this blunder is 
as follows : 

In March 1880 the war expenditure was calcu- 
lated to be likely to stand at nine and a half millions, 
of which nearly four millions were the cost of the 
frontier railways leading to Quettah, It was, indeed, 
stated that ‘the estimates must be to a great extent 
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speculative,’ but they had been prepared with great ^noz lu Wur 
care by the Accountant-General of the Military 
Department, and their accuracy up to that time was 
supposed to have been highly creditable to him. In 
other words, Sir John Strachey and the Government of 
India, though the Finance Departmeut were not the 
authors of the estimate, made themselves responsible 
for it. It was felt, therefore, as a crushing blow to 
the credit of the Government when it was discovered, 
at the end of 1880, that the expense of the war had 
been greatly under-estimated. By the end of March 
five millions of actual outlay had occurred of whicli 
the Government was not aware at the time the 
Budget was prepared and published ; and the total 
cost of the war (partly through its prolonged 
duration) was found ultimately to be seventeen and 
a half million pounds, or twdve millions in excess 
of the estimate. That the estimate of future expendi- 
ture should have been falsified was neither unusual 
nor surprising. No one anticipated in March 1880 
that the operations beyond the frontier would continue 
till nearly the end of 1880 ; but the error made in 
failing to obtain even approximate information as to 
the expenditure which had actually occurred caused 
a widespread want of confidence in the soundness of 
the Indian financial system. The explanation of the 
mistake was that the Military Accounts Department, 
following an old and faulty system, took note only 
of the classified and audited accounts, not of the 
actual outgoings from the treasuries. In ordinary 
times the audit keeps pace fairly with the expendi- 
ture ; but in war large disbursements have to be made 
utider great pressure, and with little regard to form 
and technicalities, and the Audit Department falls 
into arrears and toils painfully behind. Thus it 

K E 3 
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BtrorinWar happened that the Military Accountant-General pre- 

EsUmates to Financial Department of the Govern- 

ment figures which were ^together incorrect, and, 
the system which they trusted having failed them, 
the Government were left in ignorance of facts of 
essential importance. But though the error was 
lamentable, a simple set of departmental orders 
sufficed to correct the system and to prevent the 
possibility of the recurrence of any similar noistake ; 
a.nil no evil results actually followed from the mis- 
calculation. No item in the policy of the Govern- 
ment would have been altered had the cost of the 
war been more accurately gauged and foreseen. 
Aided by the timely contribution of five millions 
from the English Treasury, the finances of India 
showed a wonderful power of resisting UieunexpectcKl 
strain. There were deficits of about a million in 
1879-80, and four millions in 1880-1 ; these were 
entirely due to the wax, but for which those years 
would have returned surpluses of over four and six 
millions respectively. But in 1881 there was a surplus 
of one and a half million, and in 1882-83 a surjdus 
of over three millions, which enabled the Government 
to carry out the large reductions in taxation which I 
have mentioned. This prosperity may fairly be attri- 
buted to the sound basis upon which Lord Lytton’s 
administration had placed the finances of India. 

Although the magnitude of this error in tlie 
war estimates was not known before Lord Lytton 
left India, the fact that such an error ftviatAcI 'waA 
realised. Lord Lytton wrote to Lord Oranbrook on 
May 11, 1880 : 

‘All other revelations sink into insignificance 
before the tremendous discovery now made by tlie 
Financial Department, that the war estimates pre- 
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pared by the Military Department, confidently re- 
commended by it to the financial Department, and 
adopted by the latter without misgiving, were utterly 
worthless and vdll be indefinitely exceeded. . . . The 
public scandal and reproach of it must, I fear, fall 
directly upon myself, and indirectly upon Sir John 
Strachey ; and although I hold that we are both of 
us blameless — for I am unable to conceive how either 
of us could have anticipated or prevented it — ^yet 
I can scarcely complain of the popular verdict I 
anticipated, for of course the external responsibility of 
the Government of India cannot be sub^vided. . . . 
Ever since the commencement of the first campaign 
in Afghanistan I have laboured without ceasing and 
under great difficulties to keep down military expen- 
diture. . . But I have always carefully refrained 
from questioning or interfering with the final esti- 
mates framed and passed by the responsible depart- 
ments fur sanctioned charges. Any other course 
would have involved tampering with the public 
accounts by the head of the Government, and been 
destructive of that established sense of personal and 
departmental responsibility which is the best, and 
indeed the only, guarantee for the conscientious pre- 
paration and verification of estimates by the authori- 
ties properly charged with that task. ... I cannot 
help feeling, with considerable bitterness, that the 
powers of military darkness, against whom I have 
been Tnftint.a.inmg single-handed for four years such 
a fatiguing, and till now not unsuccessful, struggle, 
have in the last hours of my administration contrived 
to give me a croc auat jambes which no vigilance 
on my part could have prevented, and which nO' 
explanations on their part or on mine can now solve.’ 


Error in War 
Estunates 
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CHAPTER XI 

VBBNACXTLAB FJtJBI^ BILL 

In the Spring of 1878 an important measnr<i was 
passed by Lord Lytton’s Government t(» dcial with 
seditious publications in the vernacular press. Tliis 
measure was reversed by Ms successor only to In* 
brought back in a different form by forc,e of t'V(*iilH, 
after twenty years of deliberate refusal to fiKjn a 
growing evil had led to the murders at Poon.a, tin* 
prosecution of Tiluk, and the incarcseration of flu* 
Natus. Then the policy was recon8id((re(l and tin* 
law altered in a direction differing from fjord 
Lytton’s scheme, in so far as that aimed at prevent- 
ing while the new law aims at punishing Kfiditit)us 
writings. 

Since 1836 the law on the subjw*t of the press 
required that every printer and publisher sh 4 )ul<l 
register himself, and that on every issue of a paper 
the name of printer and publisher should app<‘ar 
During the Mutiny of 1857 a sliort-lived Act was 
passed placing restrictions on the press, but tliew* 
were, as a matter of fact, directed against the paptu's 
published in English ; the vernacular journals did luit 
at that time attract attention. Some live or six yctars 
Mtemards the Lieutenant-Governor of Uongal (Sir 
Cecil Beadon) arranged for a weekly abstract. l,o be 
prepared of the more important artiehis in the native 
press and caused them to be circulated among offiMals 
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and made available to the English press. The 
growing license of the vernacular press was pro- 
bably the cause, while the revision in 1870 of the 
Penal Code afforded the opportunity of inserting in 
the law a section directed against seditious writing. 
The section had originaUy been drafted by Macaulay 
and his co-operators, but had for some reason, appa- 
rently through inadvertence, found no place in the 
code when first passed into law. 

The section, however, introduced in the Penal Code 
of 1870 to the effect that writers attempting to excite 
feelings of disaffection to the Government should be 
punished was so hedged round by legal definitions of 
what could or could not be called disaffection, that 
both before and after Lord Lytton’s time the Govern- 
ment of Lidia were advised by their law officers not to 
prosecute, even in very flagrant cases, because the view 
which might be taken of the law was uncertain, and 
the law therefore practically remained a dead letter. 

We find Lord Northbrook’s Government iflauiu g a 
warning (unofficial and outside the law) in 1872 to a 
Bengali paper the ‘ Som Prakdsh.’ The next year the 
Licuteiiaut-Govemor of Bengal(Sir G. Campbell) called 
attention to the growth of the evil and urged on Lord 
Northbrook a much more stringent law. La the par- 
ticular case the ‘ registered ’ printer and ‘ registered ’ 
proprietor of the ofiending newspaper were college 
students of eighteen and twenty years respectively, 
so that a successful prosecution would have been of 
little value as an example, but Lord Northbrook’s 
Government saw no necessity at that time for altering 
the law. The correspondence, however, had two 
useful results.. It showed the position of registered 
printers and proprietors, and it led to the weekly 
abstract of the native press being made henceforth 
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a confidential document, at whidh. the vernacular 
press exclaimed that it was oppressed and its influ- 
ence seriously curtailed. The next move came from 
London. In 1875 the Secretary of State (Lord 
Salisbury) informed the Government of India tliat his 
attention had been drawn by writings in the ‘ Fall 
Hall Gazette ’ and another paper to various articles in 
the native press ‘which are not only calculated to bring 
the Government into contempt, but which palliati;, 
if they do not absolutely justify as a duty, iJie assas- 
sination of British Officers.’ He added tluit Ihe 
unchecked dissemination amongst the natives of 
articles of this character could not be iiUowed with- 
out danger to individuals and to the interests of 
Government. The Advocate-Genenil was coimultod. 
He advised that in his opinion there was an ollhuce 
under Sec. 124 A. of the Penal Code, but ‘ a cojivi(*tion 
will depend so much on the tribunal charged with the 
trial of the case and the view whiclt the jjresidiiig 
judge may take of a law not yet judicially inter- 
preted, that I feel myself unable to predict tlie iv'siill, 
of a trial.’ 

On the strength of this the Govemnieiit of ixjrd 
Northbrook replied to the Secretary of Stale that in 
the present state of law it was not desirable for tlu* 
Government to prosecute except in the (jasc. of 
systematic attempts to excite hostility against the 
Government. 

It was left to Lord Lytton's Goveniinont to deal 
with this difficult question, and it was not till Septem- 
ber 1877 that Lord Lytton himsell' took it in hand. 

As an illustration of Lord Lytton’s methods it is 
worth while to trace the steps by which lie n^nched 
and gave effect to his final decision. 

First in 1876 he had an historical note prepared 
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in the Secretariat, the writer of which indicat^bi^'jthe ijioA’iiyttoii 
Irish Act ^ as a possible guide. This Act allows' tfe' S“otf 
executive authority, after warning given, to confiscate 
the plant &c. of the ofiending paper, bi;t it allows the 
proprietor to sue for damages if he can show that his 
publication was not seditious. The question was 
reviewed by the then legal member of Council, who, 
partly on the ground that the English press in Tudia. 
was as violent as the vernacular press, and partly on 
general grounds of the value of a free press, advised 
against any action being taken. So for a year more 
things remained as they were. In the autumn of 1 877, 
when Lord Lytton was planning his famine inspection 
journey to Southern In^a, Mr. Eden, the lieutenant- 
Govemor of Bengal, dealt with the subject in a speech 
and subsequently wrote to the Viceroy strongly 
urging legislation. Lord Lytton prepared a Minute 
giving tlie recent history of the matter, dwelling upon 
the obvious futility of the existing control by registra- 
tion, showing what was thought by experienced 
officers on the danger of the spread of sedition, but 
dwelling not less strongly upon the injury done by 
the use which the press made of its power to intimi- 
date native officers, and to blackmail native chiefs. 

Tliis Minute, together with an appendix containing 
the sample extracts from the Bengali vernacular press 
wliich Mr. Eden had sent up, was forwarded for the 
consideration of the members of the Council and of 
eacli Local Government and Chief Conunissioner. 

The result was to show that every member of the 
Council, and, with the single exception of Madras, 
every one of the ten different Local Governments 
and administrations consulted, was in favour of the 
principle of taking legislative action. The prepon- 
‘ 88 & 84 Viet. o. 9 8- 80. 
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derance of opinion was in favoui’ of preventive rather 
than remedial action. No great desire was shown to 
amend Sec. 124 A. about which discussion had in 
the first instance principally turned, but official 
opinion looked to warnings and confiscation on lines 
HiTnilAT to the Irish Act, and in a minor degree to 
the effect of demanding security, as Ukely to be ef- 
fective ; but it was pointed out that the demand for 
security would at once put a stop to a large proportion 
of the ephemeral journals started without capital, 
edited by boys, and printed on credit. It was on the 
receipt of these opinions that Lord Lytton decided 
to act. 

The Bill being prepared and approved by his 
colleagues. Lord Lytton telegraphed to the Secretary 
of State for permission to introduce it. The intro- 
ductory part of the telegram ran thus : — 

‘ The increasing seditious violence of the native 
press, now directly provocative to rebellion, has bc«jn 
for some time pressed on our attention by the Local 
Governments, who, except Madras, which has no 
vernacular press of any importance, all concur os to 
necessity of early and stringent legislation. This is 
also the unanimous opinion of Council, We have for 
some months been contemplating repressive action, 
but, in opinion of my own and the other Govonnents, 
the language of the vernacular press, at all limes 
mischievous, is specially dangerous now, when nativi* 
community believes our power seriously weakenetl by 
events elsewhere. It is thus essentially necessary for 
Government in interest of public safety to take early 
steps for checking spread of seditious writing. Wliile 
need for legislation is urgent owing to feding of 
native community, opportunity is sdso peculiarly 
favourable owing to feeling of European community ; 
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generally felt tliat seditious efforts of vernanulai press, Lord iiTttD&’s 
if not promptly repressed, wiU, under peculiar th® sSSrtair 
circumstances of present time, continue rapidly to “*s***® 
increase. But if legislation did not ta^ke place imme- 
diately it ■would not be carried out this year ; for, 
although Government -will not break up so soon, I 
myself am obliged to leave Calcutta on 18 th Mnrnbj 
and we could not legislate on such a matter at Siwilfl.. 

We have accordingly prepared a Bill, and I propose 
to pass it at a single sitting on the plea of urgency, 
which is not fictitious, afterwards reporting to you 
our proceedings in detail. 

‘ If measure becomes an accomplished fact, 
declared by us urgently necessary in interests of 
public safety, it will probably be accepted with far 
less obj ection than If it had formed subject of previous 
discussion.’ 

As the telegram gives in brief form the substance 
of the Act as it was finally passed, it may be as well 
to explain its provisions here by a further extract 
from this telegraphic despatch : — 

‘ Our Bill is restricted in its operation to publica- 
tions in Oriental languages ; its chief provisions wiU 
take effect only in those parts of British India to 
wliidx they may be specially extended by the 
Governor-General in Council, and VriB cease to have 
effect in those parts whenever the Governor-General 
in Council so directs. Its object is preventive rather 
than punitive. The system of check it establishes in 
the case of newspapers in Oriental languages published 
in British India is as follows ; — 

‘ First . — ^The magistrate may, with the previous 
sanction of the Local Government, require the printer 
or publisher of any such newspaper to enter into a 
bond, binding himself not to print or publish in such 
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liordiiyttoa’B newspaper anything likely to excite feelings of clis- 
tte Senary Satisfaction to the Government, or antipathy between 
rf State persons of different races, castes, religions, or sects, 
and not to use such paper for purposes of extorliou 
The magistrate may further require the amount of 
this bond to be deposited in money or securities. 

‘Second . — ^If any newspaper, whether a bond Inis 
been taken in respect of it or not, at any time erm 
tains any matter of the description just mentioned, 
or is used for purposes of extortion, lluj Local 
Government may warn such newspaper by a notifi(ja 
tion in the “ Gazette,” and if, in spite of such Wiiriiiiig, 
the offence is repeated, the Local Governineiit. may 
then issue its warrant to seize tlie plant Ac. of siu-ii 
newspaper, and when any deposit has been made 
may declare such deposit forfeited. 

‘ Third.— As the provisions regarding Ihc deposil 
of security and the forfeiture of the deposit would 
perhaps be found to press unduly on some of the 
less wealthy newspaper proprietors, claus<‘s have 
been inserted enabling the publisher of a newspaper 
to take his paper out of the operation of tliis jxirtion 
of the Act, for such time as he pleases, by uiuh'rtak- 
ing to submit his proofs to an officer appointed by 
the Goveriment before publication, and to publisii 
nothmg which such officer objects to. Any pnblislicr 
,may, if he chooses, do this at the lime when In* is 
called upon to deposit security, and, if he docs so, 
no security can be demanded from him. Again, if 
he does not choose to avail himself of this provision 
at that stage, he may subsequently, in this livcnt of a 
wanung being issued against him, offer such an 
undertakmg, and if the magistrate acisopts it Ihc 
proceedmgs are at an end. 

‘An appeal is given to the Governor-General in 
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Council against anything done by a Local Govern- LddLyttoa’a 
ment or any mferior authority. 

‘ Declarations of forfeitures and other proceedings 
under the Act are made final and conclusive, subject 
only to such appeal. 

‘ This procedure seems to us the most suitable, 
as it precludes the publicity and iclat -vrliich would 
attach to a trial in a court of justice. 

‘We trust this will meet with your Lordship’s 
approval.’ 

The permission thus asked for was readily ac- 
corded by Lord Salisbury subject to observations on 
details when the text should be received. 

The Bill was introduced into Council by Sir 
A.. Arbuthnot, was passed and became Law as Act IX. 
of ’78 on the 14th of March 1878. 

Nine members of the Legislative Council spoke Ast pasBeS, 
on the Bill, and among those nine were aU the non- ’ 

ofTiciul members and the only native member of the 
Council then present. All spoke in favour of the 
Bill, which they said was necessary, though all 
regretted the necessity for such a law in a British 
dependency. Lord Lytton abstained from speaking 
till the debate had run its course — the singular but 
ofrioially-prescribed course which involves, after the 
niovcir has spoken, a succession of speeches, proceed- 
ing in regular order, round the table, commencing 
from the junior member, who sits on the Viceroy’^ 
left, and following in the order of seniority up to ^e 
Li(!Utf‘nant-G oven Lor, who has his seat on the Viceroy’s 


right, h’inally tlie Viceroy as President sums up the 
dcl>ate, if he has anything to say upon it. On this 
ot!< 5 aNion ]jord Lytton had a. good deal to say : — 

‘ r cannot but regret the necessity which, by some 
irony of fate, has imposed on me the duty of under- 
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taking legislation for the purpose of putting restric- 
SwdC tions on a portion of the press of this country. By 
14 , association, by temperament, by conviction, I should 
naturally find my place on the side of those to whom 
the free utterance of thought and opinion is an 
inherited instinct and a natinn al birthright. I should 
have rejoiced had it fallen to my lot to be able to 
enlarge, rather than restrict, the liberty of the press 
in India ; for neither the existence nor the freedom 
of the press in this country is of native origin or 
growth. It is an exotic which especially claims and 
needs, fiom the hands that planted it in a foreign 
soil and dime, protecting shelter and fostering care. 
It is one of the many peculiarly British institutions 
which British rule has bestowed upon a population 
to whom it was previously unknown, in the belief 
that it will eventually prove beneficial to the people 
of India, by gradually developing in their character 
those qualities which have rendered it beneficial to 
OUT own countrymen. Por this reason the British 
. riders of India have always, and rightly, regarded 
with exceptional tolerance the occasional misuse of 
an instrument confided to unpractised hands. But 
all the more is it incumbent on the Govenlment of 
India to take due care that the gift for which it is 
responsible shall not become a curse instead of a 
blessing, a stone instead of bread, to its recipients. 

Under a deep sense of this great responsibility, 

I say distinctly, and without hesitation, that in my 
deliberate and sincere conviction, the present measure 

* is imperatively called for by that supreme law— the 
safety of the State. 

^ I We have endeavoured to base our rule in Tnd ia on 
justice, uprightness, progressive enlightenment, and 
good government, as these axe understood in England ; 
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and it is at least a plausible postulate, whi^ at first Lord i^tton's 
sight appears to be a sound one, that, so long as these 
are the characteristics of our rule, we need fear no 
disaffection on the part of the masses. 

‘It must, however, be remembered that the 
problem undertaken by the British rulers of India 
(a political problem more perplesing in its conditions 
and, as regards the results of its solution, more far- 
reaching than any which, since the dissolution of the 
Fax Eomana, has been undertaken by a conquering 
race) is the application of the most refined principles 
of European government, and some of the most 
artificial institutions of European society, to a vast 
Oriental population, in whose history, habits and 
traditions they have had no previous existence. 

Such phrases as “ Eeligious toleration,” “ Liberty of 
the press,” “Personal freedom of the subject,” 

“ Social supremacy of the Law,” and others, which 
in England have long been the mere catchwords of 
ideas common to the whole race, and deeply impressed 
upon its character by aU the events of its history, and 
all the most cherished recollections of its earlier life, 
are here in India, to the vast mass of our native 
subjects, the mysterious formulas of a foreign, and 
more or less uncongenial, system of administration, 
which is scarcely, if at all, intelligible to the greater 
number of those for whose benefit it is maintained. 

It. is a fact which, when I first came to India, was • 
strongly impressed on my attention by one of India’s 
wisest and most thoughtful administrators ; it is a fact 
which there is no disguising ; and it is also one which 
cannot be too constantly or too anxiously recognised, 
thn.! by enforcing these principles, and establishing 
these institutions, we have placed, and must per- 
manently maintain ourselves at the head of a gradual 
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LntdLytton’B but gigantic revolution — the greatest and most 
momentous social, moral, and religious, as well as 
political, revolution which, perhaps, the world has 
ever witnessed. Now, if the public interpreters and 
critics of our action were only European journalists, 
capable of understanding and criticising it from a 
European point of view, in reference to the known 
principles of European polity, and in accordance 
with the commonly accepted rules of European 
reasoning, then, I think, we might rationally anticipate 
nothing but ultimate advantage to tlie country, as 
well as to its Government, from the unrestricted 
expression of their opinion, however severely they 
might criticise, from time to time, this or that 
particular detail in the action of this or that particuhir 
administration. But this is not the case as regards 
those journals which axe published in the vernacular 
languages. Written, for the most part, by persoiis 
very imperfectly educated, and altogether inex- 
perienced ; written, moreover, down to the level of 
the lowest intelligence, and with an iindisguis(‘.(l 
appeal to the most disloyal sentiments and mis- 
chievous passions — these journals are read only, or 
chiefly, by persons still more ignorant, still m()r(j 
uneducated, still more inexperienced tlian the writers 
of them ; persons wholly unable to judge for llipin- 
selves, and entirely dependent for their interpretation 
of our action upon these self-constituted and incom- 
petent teachers. Not content with misrepresenting 
the Government and maligning the character of the 
rulii^ race in every possible way and on every 
possible occasion, these mischievous scribblers have 
of late been preaching open sedition; and, as showm 
by some of the passages which have to-day })een 
quoted from their publications, they have begun to 
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inculcate combination on the part of the native Lord 
subjects of the Empress of India for the avowed 
purpose of putting an end to the British E4j. This 
is no exaggeration. I have here under my hand a 
mass of such poisonous matter, extracted from the 
various organs of the vernacular press.’ 

Lord Lytton then went on to comment on various 
extracts, but it is noticeable that, unlike former 
speakers, who had laid stress mamly on those 
extracts which in their virulent abuse gave expression 
to the race hatred against Europeans as a whole, the 
Viceroy made almost exclusive use of those extracts 
which deal with the English as afraid of Bussia, as 
defeated without a fight by Bussia, as rapidly to 
be driven out of India by Bussia. The selection of 
these extracts indicates that danger to the Empire 
was the dominant thought in his mind ; it was on this 
that he insisted as the justification for his method of 
passing this law with less than the usual formalities ; 
the danger he had in view was the difiiision of the 
idea that England was an effete power unable to 
stand before Bussia, and destined to see her power 
in India crumble to pieces at the first contact with 
the enemy. It will be remembered that these months 
wei-e a critical period as to the peace of Europe, and 
the progress of the Busso-Turkish war had been 
carefully watched in India. Lord Lytton, writing 
about this time elsewhere, remarked ‘Hindus and 
Mohammedans alike have from the first instinctively 
regarded the Ottoman Empire as a counter in a great 
game for power in which both England and Bussia 
had a tremendous stake to win or lose. They uni- 
versally believe tliat Bussia has won her stake ^d 
Uiat we have lost ours. Already their imagination 
assodates her image with tlie future of their own 
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destinies &c.’ All this may have been an exaggerated 
view of native feeling, but it explains the urgency 
which he felt in regard to the passing of the Act, and 
the importance which he attached in the circumstances 
of the moment to the danger of allowing this par- 
ticular seed to be sown all over India. 


He went on in his speech to dwell on tlie justifica- 
tion for interference and the expediency of jiniventing 
rather than punishing. 

‘ It is not in the spirit of resentment for injuries 
that we propose to legislate. It is in the firm convic.- 
tion that the maintenance of om- EAj is for the gorjil 
of the people, that we seek to save the peophi from 
the ruin in which they would involve theniHulvcs bv 
seditious agitations against it. We have no desire lIi 


resort to fine or imprisonment; but what we do 
desire, and what we regard as the plain duty ol‘ the 
Government, is to prevent the open ])rea<*Iiing of 
sedition and rebellion amongst the most ignomnl, 
excitable, and helpless portion of its subjeets. 

‘ Within the last few weeks I have refusoil appli- 
cations from two difierent Local Qovernment.R to 
permit the prosecution of local vernacular newspapers 
for obvious and rank sedition ; and I will stati* my 
reasons for so domg. The law, as explained by the 
honourable mover of this Bill, is in its present stab* 
a very questionable instrument. The exjilanation of 
disaffection ’’may be taken to explain away almost 
any matement to disaffection that is not followed bv 
actual rebdlion; so that the probabiUty oi soeuring 
a conviction would always be doubtful. But, thomdi 
these comderations might well justify me in hesitatimr 
to sanction a prosecution under existing circ.iimstanees" 
It WM not solely, nor indeed mainly, on ihesc 
considerations that I have acted. Had the law been 
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certain, and the temper of the jury such as would Lord Lytton's 
have rendered a conviction secure, still I should not 
have considered a prosecution desirable. What I 
desire is to prevent, not to punish, seditious appeals. 

A successful prosecution, even should it in some cases 
have a deterrent effect, would still invest the pro- 
secuted journal with a mischievous notoriety, and an 
ai’tidcial importance, calculated to give to its seditious 
teaching the very publicity which, in the interests 
of good government, we should desire to prevent. 

Every such victory would be a virtual defeat. 

‘ It is for tliese reasons that I came to the con- 
clusion that legislation was necessary, and that it 
behoved us to direct such legidation to methods of 
prevention rather than of punishment. This conclusion 
has been adopted, after the most anxious consideration, 
with the unanimous approval of every member of my 
Executive Council, and every Local Government in 
India except one, within whose jurisdiction the 
vernacular press is wholly insignificant and un- 
heeded. 

‘ It may, and by some persons it probably will, be 
regarded as an objection to this measure that it draws 
a distinction, and apparently an invidious distinction, 
between the native and the English press. It may be 
said, with perfect truth, that the very words which 
we regard as innocuous in an English paper will be 
deemed seditious in a vernacular journal, and that 
the native editor may be ruined for repeating what 
the T<ing1iRh editor has published with impunity. 

Well, this seems a very strong indictment against the 
Bill ; but the briefest examination of the circumstances 
for which we are legislating will suffice to dissipate 
the force of it. In the first place, let the real 
distinction be observed. The distinction is not 
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between Englisliinen and natives, or between the 
Craadi, English press and the native press ; for many natives 

Much 14, publish the newspapers in English, and in very good 

English too. Some of the native newspapers thus 
published contain excellent and valuable comments 
on public affairs. Some of them are also edited by 
men of acknowledged ability and culture, who 
certainly do not hesitate to criticise the English 
Government with an asperity and hostility which no 
other foreign Gbvernment in the world would tolerate! 
for a moment. With these papers we do not i]iter- 
fere. Being written in English, they are e.v m tmnini 
addressed to a more or less educated audieiuie, and a 
class that has at least the power, even if it has not 
always the wiU, to choose between the false and the 
true, between the evil and the good. From them w(! 
apprehend no political danger ; and we can trust to 
their improving education, as time goes on, to retider 
their criticism fairer, and their judgment more 
according to knowledge. It is not, then, against 
native papers, as such, that our legislation is directed. 
We confine our measures of restriction purely 1o the 
papers written in vernacular languages ; and we do 
so because, as I have said before, they are addrpssc.d 
solely to an ignorant, excitable, helpless class — a <*hiH8 
whose members have no other means of infonnation, 
no other guide as to the action and motives of tlicir 
rulers; and who, if such action and motives bo 
persistently misrepresented to them, are likely to 
^ve vent to their excited feelings in acts of disafferi- 
taon, which cannot but be fraught with rlisaster to 
themselves.’ 

The rest of the speech dealt with the abuses inc.ideiit 
to the vernacular press as a weapon of extortion and 
intimidation, to Indian chiefs and native officials an 
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aspect of the q^uestioa which clearly appealed with Lord Lytton’a 
ranch force to hie sympathy, aad he wound up in the 
following words : — 

‘We must of course expect that by those people 
whose minds are governed by phrases, and who look 
upon the liberty of the press as a fetish to be wor- 
shipped, rather than as a privilege to be worthily 
earned and rationally enjoyed, this measure will be 
received with dislike, and the authors of it assailed 
with obloquy. It is my hope, however, that the 
gradual spread of education and enlightenment in 
India may ensure and espedite the arrival of a time 
when the restrictions we are now imposing can with 
safety be removed. I am unwilling to hamper the 
free influence of honest thought ; but I recognise in 
the present circumstances of this country, and the 
present condition of the populations committed to 
our charge, a clear and obvious duty to check the 
propagation of sedition and prevent ignorant, foohsh, 
and irresponsible persons from recklessly destroying 
the noble edifice which stiU generously shelters even 
its vilest detractors. That edifice has been slowly 
reared by the genius of British statesmanship out of 
the achievements of British valour. It was founded 
by English enterprise; it has been cemented by 
English blood; it is adorned with the brightest 
memorials of English character. The safe preserva- 
tion of tills great Imperial heirloom is the first and 
highest duty of those to whose charge it is entrusted 
— a duty owed to the memory of our fathers, as well 
as to the interests of our children ; to the honour of 
our Sovereign, no less than to the welfare of all her 
subjects in India.’ ^ 

The results of this measure and its subsequent 
fate may now be told. 
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First, it Fad. to ran the gauntlet of the Secretary 
of State and his Council The Secretary of State who 
had approved its introduction and, indeed, the method 
of dealing with it, was Lord Salisbury, but the 
Secretary of State who had to consider it after it was 
passed was Lord Cranbrook. 


On May 31, 1878 Lord Cranbrook addressed a long 
despatch to the Government of India reviewing the 
history of the Act, sharing the regret expressed by 
the Viceroy and his Council at having to fetter the 
press, but, having regard to the overwhelming weight 
of authority in favour of it in India, and to the 
soundness and sufficiency of the reasons put forth in 
support of such an Act, he could not but leave it to 
its operation. One section of the Act, that whicli 
allowed editors to contract themselves out of the 
security clause by consenting to come under a 
censorship, was objected to, and the Viceroy was 
further advised that the Act should be executed in 
accordance with the spirit of the explanation attached 
to Sect. 124 A. of the Penal Code, to the effect that 
‘ no cntimsm of Government or its measures should 
be discouraged if there is reason to think that it has 
been dictated by an honest desire for improvement ' 
ra^er than with the object of spreading disaffection’, 
and he wound up with a hope that the vernacular 
newspapCTS might so mprove that ‘ special legislation 
for any class of publication ’ might be found in no 

Lord Lyttons work was not, however, arrived at by 
a unanimous co^cil. Three members of the Secret 
® Council recorded minutes of dissent 

Mo 

us dissents traversed the necessilv for 
any repressive legislation, attributed the unanimous 
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approval on the part of the Indian authorities to 
their own over-sensitiveness to attack, fastened on the 
distinction between the English and the vernacular 
press as an unpardonable daw, objected strongly to 
the hurried manner in which the Bill had been passed 
into law, and most of all to the fact that the Secretary 
of State’s Council had had no opportunity previously 
of considering the proposals, lie voting, however, 
was 3 against, and 10 for the measure ; giving a 
majority of 7, so the Act was left to its operation. 
Its existence, however, was still threatened. In 
Jidy 1878 Mr. Gladstone introduced into the House of 
Commons a motion which in its terms was singularly 
mild. It proposed that Her Majesty should ‘give 
directions that ah proceedings wMch may be taken 
by the authorities under the Indian Yemacular 
Press Act be reported to the Secretary of^State and 
laid before Parliament from time to time.’.] 

This resolution, which the Government did not 
think dt to accept (and though harmless in itself it 
might have afforded an awkward precedent), led to a 
debate in which, as was natural, the action of the 
Government of India was unsparingly censured by the 
opposi^on on the same grounds as those enumerated in 
the dissents above mentioned. Indeed, these dissents 
and the minutes of 1835, when Sir Charles Metcalfe 
freed the press from its previous disabilities, were the 
great armoury from which the weapons of attack 
were borrowed. The outcome of the debate was a 
majority of 66 against Mr. Gladstone’s resolution. 

It bna been mentioned above that the Secretary 
of State objected to so much of the Act as allowed 
the editor of a vernacular paper to avoid the 
necessity of providing security by submitting to a 
censorship. The ground of objection taken was that. 
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looking to the variety of dialects the censors would 
have to be natives of India) and that the censors 
would in fact have to write the newspaper. To give 
effect to this decision of the Secretary of State a fresh 
Bill was introduced in September. The opportunity 
was then tahen of reviewing the operation of the Act 
during the seven months of its existence and of 
replying to some of the strictures passed upon it in 
the Secretary of State’s Council and the Parliament. 
The main point brought out by the speakers was 
that the Act had really proved itsdf preventive and 
not punitive ; that during the seven months of its 
existence there had been no necessity to put it into 
force ; that the criticism on particular measures such 
as the license tax and the Arms Act, remained as 
vigorous as ever, but the preaching of general sedition 
had ceased. Lord Lytton in his remarks explained 
the attitude which he desired to adopt no less to the 
vernacular than to the European press in India, to the 
effect that the Government should in a country where 
there was no authentic source of political information 
other than the Government, ‘ keep the pi'ess fully and 
impartially hnmished with accurate current informa- 
tion in reference to such measures or intentions on 
the part of the Government as are susceptible of 
immediate publication without injury to the interests 
for which the Government is responsible.’ 

It was to give effect to these proposals that 
Lord Lytton established the bureau of a Press 
Commissioner, an arrangement which might have 
succeeded in improving the relations of Government 
with the vernacular press, but which was not con- 
tinued under succeeding Viceroys. 

The Act of 1878 itself had but a brief life of Ipjih 
than four years. Bp to the time when Lord Lytton 
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left in 1880, only on one occasion had the Act been 
resorted to. In March 1879 the ‘Som PrakSsh,’ a 
Bengali journal, published a seditious article which 
attracted the attention of the Government of Tn<lin. 
and the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Sir A. Eden 
was directed to apply the Act. The publisher of the 
* SomPrakAsh’ was called upon to give security that 
he would not again publish seditious writings. He 
gave the bond, but he closed his paper. In the follow- 
ing year he applied for permission to re-issue his 
paper without security, and undertook to be more 
careful in future. On the recommendation of Sir A 
blden this permission was given and the bond was 
■withdrawn. 

On December 7th, 1881, under Lord Eipon’s 
<1overiinveut a Bill was introduced to repeal Act IX. 
<»f 1878 together "with its amending Act XVI. of the 
sumo year. The introducer, Mr. Gibbs, gave as the 
reason for repealing the legislation that since its 
passing it had never been fully put into operation 
against any vernacular publication in British India, 
and tliat there was not at that time ezis'ting a state 
of circumsUnces sufficiently serious to justify the 
law being ‘ placed in full operation.’ So far as ver- 
nacular publications in British India were concerned 
the Government proposed to rely on the sections of 
the Penal Code dealing with the subject ; and with 
regard to the introduction of seditious matter from 
abroad, their reliance would be placed on the Customs 
Atst and the Post Office Act, which gave power to 
l)r(iv<mt the entry of objectionable publications 
issued in foreign countries. The Bill was passed 
into law with very few comments on January 19, 
1882. 

Eroin that time the vernacular press had a free 
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hand unchecked save by the uncertainty whether 
Sec. 124 A. might not be applied to their writings, 
and the various Local Governments watched the 
increasing venom and audacity of the press with 
profound aimety, but with equal uncertainty as to 
whether Sec. 124 A. could be relied on. In Bengal 
an attempt was made in 1892 to prosecute tlie 
‘ Bangobdshi,’ a Calcutta newspaper, and the CHiief 
Justice in his summing up interpreted the section in 
a manner favourable to the prosecution, but tlie jury 
disagreed, the judge did not express his agreement 
with the verdict of the majority, and the prosecution 
fell through. Not till the murders of Messrs. Band 
andAyerst at Poona in 1897, murders which the 
Government attributed to the violent inflammatory 
artides of the vernacular press, was the subject again 
seriously dealt with. It was felt by the Government 
that after the disastrous reversal of Lord Lytton’s 
endeavour to grapple with the evil, it would be 
necessary to avoid if possible the two stumbling 
blocks of offence which caused the failure of his 
labours. The High Court of Bombay, equally with 
that of Calcutta (and supported on appeal by tluj 
Ruvy Council), had by their interpretation of tlnj 
explanation to Sec. 124 A. shown that, though 
dumsily worded, it was in substance a sufllcicsntjy 
punitive weapon. The Government of India writing 
m Aese circumstances in 1897 proposed, therefore, 
while mamtaining in substance the old punitive 
section, to make no distinction between the Knglish 
and ^e vernacular press, and to leave all action to 
be taken fcough the Courts in the ordinary course 
or law. After some correspondence with the Secre- 
tary of State, and much discussion in tlie legislature, 
the law has now been strengthened in the following 
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manner. The wording of the old Sec. 124 A. has been 
made so clear as to leave no room for doubt, and dis- 
affection towards Her Majesty has become ec^ually 
punishable with disaffection towards Her Majesty’s 
Government. A new clause has been added Tna.TriTig 
punishable the attempt to promote feelings of hatred 
or enmity between different classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, and the law which deals with the circulation 
of rumours with the intention of causing mutiny or 
rioting, or of disturbing public tranquillity, has been 
ampliiled ; moreover, a new power has been given to 
superior magistrates to take security from any person 
circulating seditious matter or matter likely to pro- 
mote enmity between classes, or intended to intimidate 
or defame public officers, and in case the security is 
not given to commit to prison for a year. 

Lastly, cases of seditious publication can now be 
prosecuted in the court of the superior magistrates 
instead of having to be committed to the Sessions 
where, as a set-off to the risk of heavier punishment 
there is the certainty of the higher ^cZat, greater pub- 
licity, and a more notable advertisement. 

It is at least permissible to doubt whether Lord 
Lytton’s method of dealing with the vernacular press 
would not have been found in practice a lighter and 
less galling yoke than that to which after the lapse 
of fifteen years it has been found necessary to 
subject it. 
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CHMTBE Xn 

INDIAN CIVIL SBTIVICIB 


In order that the following account of Lord LyttonV 
efforts to solve the problem of a native civil service 
may be made intelligible to the English reader, it 
will be well in a few preliminary words to explain 
the lines on which the civil administration w'as 
organised. For present purposes this may be taken 
as divided into two main branches, the executive and 
judicial.^ The executive branch covers such func.l ions 
as the supervision of the police, the work of the 
magistrates, the collection of revenue, the assessmciit 
and settlement of land. The judicial brandi (wliirh 
in all the older provinces is separate from the execu- 
tive) deals with the trial of all civil cases and of tlie 
more serious criminal offences, and the work is carried 
on by a hierarchy of judicial officers, culminating in 
the Sgh Courts of Justice. In both branches llni 
superior posts, administrative or appellal.e, are 
manned almost exclusively by Europeans, and (save 
as to a proportion of seats in the High Court) are 
reserved by statute for members of what was 


■nr *** * of otti® BpBoilil lupartmontB, I’liblic 

Works, BduoatiQii, PoKoe, Opimn, Forests, Sue., in reRiird to which the 
sameessentislpTobl^of aflinittme motives to the higher PonltH htut 
enga^d attentiom, and was to some extent dealt with i« Lord 
Lyttons tiDM.^ Blit these departments were outside tho soopo of tlin 
^eeiaJadmimstrative diffiBultyin regard to appointments belonging 

*0 'wluoh Lord Lytton’H oflbrtH wm. 
meanly direoted, and are not oon8eg,ueutly discussed in this chaptor. 
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called the covenanted civil service. In practice this 
meant that while the district officer and aU above 
him, with perhaps two or three officers below him in 
the executive line, would be covenanted civilians, 
the great bulk of the magisterial and revenue work 
lay in the hands of what was known as the un- 
covenanted service, consisting mainly of educated 
natives, with a small sprinkling of Europeans and 
Eurasians, earning salaries ranging from 200 Es. to 
800 Es. per mensem, and numerous in the proportion 
of perhaps six uncovenanted to one covenanted 
civilian. Similarly in the judicial branch the district 
judge was by law a covenanted civilian, but his was 
almost exclusively the supervising work of an appellate 
cotirt and a court of sessions ; the great bulk of the 
civil causes of the district would be tried by his 
native subordinate judges, or munsiffs, whose salaries 
ranged very much between the same limits as those of 
the executive service, and the numerical proportions 
of the superior and subordinate services respectivdy 
did not greatly vary in the two branches. The 
problem which Lord Lytton had to solve was how to 
secure for the natives of India a proportion of the 
higher appointments exclusively reserved for the 
covenanted civU service. This service is remuited 
by competition, and any British subject, including, of 
course, natives of India, may compete. As a matter 
of fact, natives of India have been in the habit of 
competing, and a certain proportion have been suc- 
cessful.’ But the fact that the examination was held 
in Ijondon, and held, moreover, on lines specially 
designed to test the results of English school or 

' The last oiTil list EihowB some thirty-three natives of India hx 
the covenantea civil service, and about forty-five so-csllea statutory 
taviliaiiBe 
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college education, was held to handicap Indian com- 
petitors too severely, and another open door was 
required. Two legislative enactments had been 
designed at different times to deal with this question. 
The first was the Act of WUliam IV., which merely 
amounted to a pious opinion that birth or colour did 
not disquahiy anyone from holding any appointment, 
but left the question for practical purposes veiy 
much where it was ; the other was adopted nearl}' 
forty years later, and was aimed by the Duke of 
Argyll directly at the legal difficulty involved l>y tlie 
' statutory reservation of the appointments in question 
to the covenanted civil service. The matter hml been 
urged on Lord Lawi'ence's attention as far biick as 
1867, but with little practical res\ilt. Lord Mayt) 
took it up, but pointed out the necessity of legislation 
to remove the legal obstacles, and in 1870 tlie Duke 
of Argyll accordingly introduced and passed an Act 
(33 Viet. c. 3), by which the Indian authorities arc 
enabled, notwithstanding any previous law, to ap- 
point natives of India to any office in tlie civil sorvixje, 
but subject always to such rules as might from 1.imfi 
to time be prescribed by the Governor-General in 
Council, and sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 
‘Subject always to such rules,’ The Act would nol 
work without the rules, and it was for tlie Govern- 
ment of India to make the rules. The Secretary of 
State waited meekly for two years, and then ventured 
to inquire if any rules had been passed. In October 
1872 he wrote again more urgently, suggesting that 
the rules should fix a definite proportion of appoint- 
ments to be given to natives of India, that these 
should be mainly judicial rather than executive posts, 
the Indian mental character adapting itself better to 
the former than to the latter duties, and finally that 
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the salary should be less in the case of Tnrli>i.Tia so 
appointed than in the case of covenanted civilians, on 
the ground that though the duties ■were the 'same, yet 
that men ■working in their o'wn country and among 
their own surroundings did not require the same 
salaries as were needed to induce first-dass men to 
adopt a life of exile in the tropics. 

Uules were accordiugly passed in 1873, but these 
rules, being based on the assumption that ‘ proved 
merit and ability ’ would best, if not exclusively, be 
shown by previous service in subordinate offices, 
were disallowed. The law officers had advised that * 
nu'rit and ability need only be proved or established 
to the satisfaction of the authorities making the ap- 
])oint.raenl, and no particular method of establishing 
proof is enjoined. To limit discretion by requiring 
previous service under Government was opposed to 
the spirit of the Act. So at the end of five years 
things remained where they were when the law was 
pjvssod in 1870. 

Lord Northbrook, however, in 1875 drew up 
rules in wide terms, malting no restrictions save 
that the nominee was to be appointed provisionally 
and to undergo a term of probation. These rules, 
however, which were enabling rather than enacting 
rules, remained practically inoperative, only one or 
at tlie mo.st two appointments having been made 
tluireunder imtil Lord Lytton’s Government reopened 
the subject in 1878. Lord Lytton had indeed per- 
sonally set the ball rolling a year previously in an 
(‘laboriite Note dated May 30, 1877. He had per- 
jieived that though the legal claims of the covenanted 
civil servic,(t no longer inlerfered with the freer em- 
ploynuuit of mitives, their moral claims remained 
w'herc they we-re. These men had through the door 
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of competitive ezamination entered a close service, 
which was their profession for life. They had reason 
to expect a certain definite rate of promotion to in- 
creased salaries and higher position. Every native 
that was appointed under the law of 1870 would 
pro tmto diminish those prospects, and disappoint 
reasonable expectations. To reconcile these conflict- 
ing claims was stiU a problem which had to be solved, 
and the first step towards solving it was taken in the 
exhaustive Note above mentioned. In that Note the 
Viceroy explained the position in which his Govern- 
ment was placed between the pressure of two anf ago- 
nistic responsibilities. On the one hand, the pledges 
implied in the action of Parliament, and the hopes 
and expectations which have grown out of them in 
the native mind; on the other hand, the imperial 
necessity of maintaiaing the safely and welfare of the 
Empire by restricting the most important executive 
posts to Europeans, and the undoubted nlnima of the 
existing covenanted service to a maintenance of the 
reasonable expectations and prospects under which 
they were induced to compete for entry into tliat 
service. 

The overpowering necessity of more largely em- 
^oying native agency in the civil administration was 
justified in the Note, apart from the question of 
pledges, by the political advantage of associating the 
subject races in the government of the country, and 
by the financial duty of employing the cheapest 
agency available. 

The solution to which Lord Lytton pointed in 
the Note was to be found in the reduction for tlie 
futoe of the number of admissions to the covenanted 
civil service, and in the establishment of a chtse native 
civil service which should have a monopoly of the 
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appointments removed, from the list of those hitherto 
reserved to the covenanted service, together with 
a portion of those now held by the uncovenanted ser- 
vice. It proposed that appointments should be made 
not by competition but by nomination, and that the 
new service should be remunerated on rates of pay 
less than those of the covenanted sermce, but should 
be equal to it in status and position. 

Lord Lytton in this iN'ote acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to Mr, Eden for his forcible contributions 
to the discussion. It was his view that the cove- 
nanted civil service should be strictly a corps 
and should be confined to those appointments which 
could not safely be entrusted to natives, and from 
this he argued that the solution of the problem was 
to be found in the direction of reducing the recruit- 
ment for the covenanted civil serviceman jnissu with 
the substitution of a native civil service. This idea 
Lord Lytton expanded and worked out in his ex- 
hanstive Note. He dwelt with much insistence on the 
necesdty of making the new native service a close one 
which should have the practical monopoly of the 
appointments allotted to it, and in which nominees 
should enter at the bottom and work their way up 
Ihrough the grades ; only in this way, he thought, 
could they recdve adequate training, and their com- 
petence be secured. He threw out suggestions also 
tha t the entrance to this service should be through a 
specsial college, and that opportunity should also be 
l^ken of devising some scheme by which properly 
(Kualified natives of birth and position might enter 
the iiruiy on a level, more or less, with their English 
comrades. Neither of these suggestions has com- 
manded practical acceptance : the former was nega- 
tived at the time on financial grounds ; the latter has 

uu 


May 80, 1877 
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been found by successive military chiefs, even when 
good will has certainly not been wanting, to bristle 
with difficulties too numerous and too serious to be 
tackled without grave misgivings. At the same time 
the question is one which cannot be indefinitely left 
alone. 

To revert to the history of the native civil seiwice. 
Lord Lytton’s Note, after being circulated and dis- 
cussed by local Governments, councillors, and high 
officials generally, resulted in the scheme which was 
sent home a year later in the Government of India’s 
despatch of May 2, 1878. This scheme was veiy 
much that foreshadowed in the Note. After justify- 
ing the expediency from a political point of view of 
associating with us in the work of government the 
more influential classes of natives, the despatdi 
pointed out that it was essential that such men should 
be trained for the work from the beginning, and should 
find therein an influential and honourable career. 
All this led up to the necessity of making the native 
service a dose one, and it was proposed to assign 
to it fifteen per cent, of covenanted and twenty 
per cent of uneovenanted appointments. The can- 
didates were to be nominated by the local govern- 
ments, but appointed on probation by the Govern- 
ment of India. The new service was to be regarded 
as a branch of the covenanted civil service, no dis- 
tinction being made in the duties or responsibilities 
of those particular posts which were to be open alike 
to both branches ; and the status and position of the 
two branches, though not the pay, were to be the 
same. The despatch suggested that if this scheme 
were carried out it would be expedient to exclude 
natives of India from the competitive examination 
for the covenanted civil service in London ; but this, 
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it was pointed out, would req[uire legislation, and the 
Qoveniment of India did not insist on it as an essential 
part of their scheme. It was also pointed out that a 
close native feivil service would conflict with the 
words of the Act of William IV. from one point of 
view, and from another with the scheduled list of the 
Act of 24 & 25 Viet., while it would also involve 
inodiflcalion of the Act of 1870. The need for legis- 
lation was fatal to the scheme. The Secretary of 
State would not face it, even though Lord Lytton 
expressly recommended that the ugly part of the 
scheme (the proposal to exclude natives from the 
c.ompetitive examination for the civil service) should 
he dropped. In the correspondence which went on 
while the scheme was under the consideration of the 
^icerctary of State, Lord Lytton, in a letter to Lord 
( ii’iuibrook, wrote a full defence of it in July 1879. 
lie Htiys; ‘Up to the present moment not a single 
cllort has hecn made to modify the regulations which 
(‘V(M’yhody perceives to he incompatible with the 
fiillilment of these promises.’ He then shows that 
Ills sohfino will not involve any financial responsi- 
bilities, and that there was no danger of alienating the 
existing class of native ofiicials. ‘ Such a danger might 
bo iiumrred if we offered this class, in exchange for all 
it. now gets, something dse and something different, 
lint what we propose is to continue to it all it now 
gets, wdth the addition of a great deal more which it 
cannot now get. Ifou ask me if I really think the 
(lillic-ultics of employing natives are at present such 
iliat a revolution is needed. ... My reply to this 
(|iU5St)ou is that the present system has had an un- 
limilod trial with increasingly unsatisfactory results, 
and that no one has yet been able to show any reason 
wliy it should succeed better in the future than it has 

M u 3 
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succeeded in tlie past. Under the present system we 
are practically bound by law and custom to ajjpoint 
Europeans to all the higher posts. To appoint a 
native to any such post is an altogether exceptional 
act, for which we are obliged to show very special 
reasons or obtain special authority. What I say is — 
shift this condition, at least in regard to a certain 
number of high appointments which liave been 
ascertained and are acknowledged cvnimuvi I'omenHn 
to be safely open to natives. The number of such 
posts must always be comparatively small, but it is 
sufficient for the fair discharge of our unredeemed 
pledges. In regard to these particular appointments, 
let the general rule be laid down that pnnm j’uf'nt 
natives only are to hold them. In short, tran.s])ose 
the omis probandi, and we shall have obtained all 
that is neceasaiy.’ He goes on in his sununing-up to 
say : ‘ The principal cause of the acknowledged failuni 
to fulfil fairly the promises given lies in the vague- 
ness of the promises themselves. . . . The result is that 
the pettiness of the prizes open to them, and the 
extreme uncertainty of their prospects in our service, 
prevent that service from offering any attraction to 
the class of natives whom we most desire to asso(datc 
with it. Thus we remain in tlie vicious circle rojind 
which we have been wandering just half as long sw 
the Hebrews wandered in the wilderness. We don't, 
employ natives more largely because they are not 
well qualified; and they are not well qualified 
because we do not employ them enough. . . I ani 
mysetf convinced (and so far as I can judge this is 
also the conviction of all our best and most emeriouced 
local administrators), that there is only one sale pracs- 
tical issue from it. Define more clearly the promises 
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■vvhicli have been ^ven so vaguely and indeed so 
rashly. Cautiously circumscribe them, but then 
make them reaUHes within tlieir necessary limits. 
Don’t bold out to the native vague hopes of filling 
every appoiutment now filled by Europeans, but give 
him that reasonable certainty to which be is entitled, 
of reaching a respectable position in the service you 
invite him to enter.’ 

Lord Cranbrook, while complimenting the Viceroy 
and the Government on their endeavours to deal with 
this question, declined to sanction anything which in- 
volved legislation, and thus extinguished the proposal 
for a close native civil service ; he directed, however, 
that a smaller scheme should be drawn up, confined 
to appointing every year to the civd service of India 
any such number of natives as may be determined on, 
luid proportionately decreasing the number of recruits 
for the covenanted civil service. 

In May 1879 the amended rules were sent home 
with a despatch regretting that the scheme had been 
shorn of the features that seemed to make for per- 
manence and stability, but explaining that the 
Goveriunent had done the best they could within the 
limitations laid down. The rules provided (1) that a 
proportion not exceeding one-fifth of the total number 
of civilians appointed by the Secretary of State to the 
civil service in any one year shoxild be native selected 
by the local Governments ; that each selection should 
be subject to the approval of the Gov^or-Generd 
in Council, and that the selected candidates shoidd 
(►rdinaxily be on probation for two years. Tkes® ^ 
were sanctioned by Lord Cranbrook in August 1879. 
'I’liev were foUowed up by a Government resolutio^ 
issued in December 1879, enjoining that appomlments 
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under the rules should generally be confined to young 
men of good family and social position, possessed of 
fair abilities and education, to whom the offices open 
to them in the inferior ranks or uncovenanted service 
have not proved a sufficient inducement to come 
forward for employment. (2) That the appointment 
of persons already in the employment of Government 
should be exceptional. Thus was the Statutory service 
constituted, and though its success was incomplete 
owing partly to its not being a service at all, but a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, selected by each local 
Government on different principles, the conditions of 
whose employment, moreover, were constantly being 
varied, yet during the eight years of its existence, the 
scheme did succeed in giving effect to Lord Lytton’s 
main object. Under it during these eight years, 
pun passu with a constant decrease in the recruit- 


ment of the covenanted civil service in England, 
fifty-seven natives of India were appointed to posts 
ordinarily held by that service. An agitation sprang 
up against it in 1S84, mainly on the ground that the 
young men of good family were either not forthcoming 
or not efficient, and looking to the traditional habits of 
the class and to the novelty of the experiment, which 
had not really had time to be faiiiy tested on the 
original lines, this deficiency was not to be wondered 
at. Loed Governments were accordingly allowed 1o 
make thar selections on other principles, and ther-e 
was a tendency for the pendulum to swing in favour 
of competition as a substitute for nomination The 
favom-ed position of ‘Statutories' gave rise also to 
some gi'umbling in the subordinate native services, 
and ^er an meffectud attempt to ded with the 
question on other lines by Lord Eipon’s Government, 
the Pubhc Service CWmission appointed by Loi-d 
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Dufierin, under the presidency of Sir Charles 
Aitchison, ended by sweeping away the statutoiy 
service in favour of a ‘ provincial ’ service which m 
one point — that of occupying posts held both by the 
covenanted and micovenanted branches — ^practically 
reverts to Lord Lytton’s original plan. 
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Bengal}, and the vernacular 
press, 502 

B^ry tamine relief camp, 216 
Belle w, Dr. (Sir Lewis Pelly’s 
secretary), 63, 134, 136 
Delooch Gmdes, the, 170 


Beloochistan, 408 
Bengal, its salt supply from 
Cheshire, 4G3 ; duty on salt in, 
464, 471, 472, 474 
Beresforil, Lord WiUiaiu, lus griof 
at the death at polo of Captain 
Clayton, 118; illuesB at the 
DeUii Assemblage, 129 
Bernard, Mr. (now Sir CJiarJes;, 
secretory to Lord Litton, 206 
Bhopal, Begum of, at the Delhi 
Assemblage, 126 

Biddulph, Major, his exploration 
of N.-W. frontier passeH, 180 ; 
^General), his expedition a^aiiiKt 
the Afghans, 301, oocupu-s 
Giiishk, 302 
Bolan Pass, tho, 104 
Bombay Presidency, faiiiino in, 
114, 189; relief worlw, 190, 

191, 200; system oL’ famiiio 
relief superior to that of l\fadn«:<, 

192, 200 ; rehof wages m, 1.90 , 
salt production and duties in, 
464, 409, 471, 472, 474 

Bright, General, in advance on 
Kabul after tlio Oavagnari 
massacre, 861 
Browne, Major, 287 
Browne, Sir Samuel, captuvcH Ali 
Musjid, 296; occupios .leUala- 
bad,297 

Buckingham, Dulce of, Govoriior 
of Madras, 120, 193, 106; com- 
plains of Lord Lytton’a dospatcli 
on fttuune relief, 105 ; hie riuiuno 
n^iite,308; sugf'BMtedaHfuuiiio 
dictator, 203, 208 ; interview 
with Lord Lytlon at Bellary, 
210; details of his agreomnit 
tnth Lord Lytton on nianago- 
ment of famine, 212, 224 ; his 
I populanty in Mivdi-as, 216 
Bukhtiar Khan (Bntish native 
agmt), 161.267 ; at Kabul with 
Yakub, 

837, 84^ 

Burmese, 

124 


307, 316, 320, 321, 336, 
846 ; death of, 330 
at tho Dellu Assoiiiblogo, 


jjuruB, uoionei (Hir) Uwon, private 

seci-etery to Lord Lytton, 4l), 
81, 103, 121, 122 ; in Madra,H 
m the fauime, 206 
Buirows, General, defeated by 
Ayub Khan at Moiwaiid, 410 
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Gaibo, Lord Lytton’s description 
of, 42 

Cnleutta, its grain trade paralysed 
by Madras GoTornment's con- 
duct of famiuQ relief, 195 

Campbell, Sir George, on the salt 
customs, 465 ; (Lieut.-Gov. of 
Bengal), and the seditioua 
\ ornaculai press, 503 

Ca\agnaxi, Major, Deputy Com- 
iiiisBumor at Peshawi, 160 ; 
letter to Iniu from Lord Lytton 
indicating kne of frontier policy, 

161 , 165 ; hiB opinion on that 
policy, 164, 166 ; chastises ring- 
Lualors in the Swat Canal 
outi*age, lti3 , on the difficulties 
oC Slier All’s position, 249, 264 ; 
negotiates with the Khyber 
triboH, 269, 266,295; report of tlie 
clinch of the Neville-Chamber- 
hiiin MiRRJon at AliMumid, 275, 
280 ; in negotiation with Yalcub 
Klmn, 313-317 ; first interview 
withYalnib, 321; opimon of the 
Amir, 322, lus task after the 
Treaty of Oundamnk, 324; aor- | 
vices acknowledged by Govein- 
menl, 332; appointed Envoy 
at Kabul, 333 ; starts for Kabul, 
335 , letter of thanks to Lord 
fjytton, 335 ; constitution of his 
staff luid escort, 837, 338, 339 ; 
recoivoH news of the death of 
Bukhtiar Khan, 389, emers 
Kabul, 341 ; Ids account of his 
reception, 342 344 ; thinks 
(Jhidam ITasan Khan tmsuited 
to bo native agent at Kabul, 
;U‘l; Ids views on his own and 
i»ii Yadenb's policy, 345 ; reRtric- 
tioriH placed r)u his interconrsB 
witl> Afghan notables, 346, 347, | 

346; considers YakuVsanthority 

very wouk, 348 ; roceiveR Idiits 
as to YnJltub’s treachery, anil 
controls his mtoroourso with 
Uusrtia, 349 ; on the mutinous 
Herat regiments, 350 ; hiw faiidi 
in Yakub, 35‘.J ; his last telegraiii, 
354 ; masHtiorcd at Kabul, 356, 
857; Ijonl Lytton’fl tribute to 
his worth, 360 

Ohamborlam, Sir Neville, pro- 
p(»Bed Hfl Envoy on a mission to 


Afghanistan, 259; accepts the 
post, 261 ; at Feshawm:, 269 ; 
at Jamrud, 274; checked by 
Faiz Mahomed at Ah Mugid, 
275 ; Cavagnan’s report of the 
affair, 275-280 ; return of his 
mission to Feshawnr, 280 ; 
on the result of the raission, 
281, 263 , guarantees the 

Khyberis protection from Sher 
All, 268; ill at Simla, 286, 
strength of his escort on his mis- 
sion, 837 

Charasiab, fights at, 364, 414 
Ghardeh Valley, fight m the, 390 
Ghitral, the frontier from Quettah 
to, 253; 185, 187 
Ghitral, Sirdar of, at the Delhi 
Assemblage, 124 

Ghristie, Mr., his shore inthenego- 
tiations with Sher Ali, 161 
Clayton, Captain (.9th Loncers), 
death of, whilst playhigat polo, 
118 

CoUoy, Colonel, military secretary 
to Lord Lytton, 40; on Lord 
Lytton's first speech before the 
Indian Council, 50 ; in Khelat, 
99, 100, 102; at the Delhi 
Assemblage, 122 , at Peshawur, 
160 ; at Madras m the faimne, 
206, 207, 208 
Cotton duties, 475 et sgg. 
Cranbrook, Lord, 185 ; made 
Secretary forint, 240; letterto 
hmi from Lord Lytton on policy 
towards A^hamstan, 243 ; from 
the same on Bussia's advance 
in Central Asia, 249 ; Lord 
Lytton’s letter to him on 
roRigning Vioeroyship, 422 ; 
on the Vernacular Press Bill, 
518 ; against a close Indian Civil 
Ser\nce, 533 

Cromer, Lord, see Baring 


Dalhousie, Lord, his treaty with 
Dost Mahomed, 18 
Dood Shah (Afghan general), 
I#21; appointed Yakub’s com- 
mander-in-chief, 384, 343,8^, 
353 ; endeavours to prevent the 
massacre of the British mission, 
356, 367, 868, 361 
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Delhi Assemblage, details of the, 
on the proolamation of Her Ma- 
jesty as Kaisar i-Hind. 110-183 

Derby, Lord, Seoretary for 
Foreign Afairs, 16 ; Count 
JShouvalow’s proposals to, on 
direct oommunication between 
Russian and Enghsh forces in 
Central Asia, 83 

Dinkur Bao, Sir (Sindiah’s 
minister), on British adminis- 
tration, 123 

Disraeli, Beniamin, €ee Beacons- 
field 

Dost Mahomed, his treaty with 
the British, 18 

Downe, Lord and Lady, at Delhi, 
126 

Dufferin, Lord, appomts the 
Public Service Commission, 
584 

Durand, Sir Henry, demarcates the 
Eastern Afghan boundary, 459 


Edbk, Mr. (afterwards Sir A., 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ben- 
gal), urges legislation against 
me vernacular press, 505 ; pro- 
secutes a Bengsdi journal for a 
seditious article, 521 ; on the 
Covenanted Civil Service, 529 
Elhott, Mr Charles (now Sir), 
Famine Commissioner of My- 
sore, 222 ; the Viceroy’s minute 
on his Mysore famine report, 
223 

* Empress day ' in India, 132 
Extraordinary Pubhc Works, 
India, 488 et Bqq. 


Faiz Mahomed (Afghan general), 
dealing with the Chamberlain 
mission, 269, 270, 278, 275, 276, 
277, 279, 280 

Famine, in Bombay and Madras, 
114; in the southeiii provinces 
of India, 189 et sqq. ; insurance 
taxation, 498 et sqq. 

Forster, John, a personal friend 
of Lord Lyttou, 25 

Frere, Sir Bartle, advocates the 
appointment of British officers 
on the frontiers of Afghanistan, 


19 ; on English pohcy towards 
Sher All, 44-48 

Frontier admimstration, Lord 
Lytton’s views on, 171 et aqq, 

Ghilzais, the, 287 
Ghulam Haidar, General, 411 
Ghulam Hasan Ehau, Nawab, 
emissary to Sher All, 264, 265, 
266, 269, 277, 278, 280, 290 
Ghuzm, 414, 417 

Gibbs, Mr , his Bill repealing the 
Vernacular Press Act, 521 
Giers, M. de, on Russian dealings 
wiCi Sher Ali, 78 
Qilgit, British political agent at, 
135, 187 ; telegraph at, 187, 188 
Gladstone, Mr., succeeds Lord 
Beaconsfield in 1880, 419; his 
motion on the Inffian Ver- 
nacular Press Act, 519 
Goa, the Portugese Governor- 
General of, at the Delhi Asscm- 
blege, 119, 129 

Gortchakow, Prmoe, on Russian 
pohcy m Afghanistan, 84 
Gough, General Hugh, at Kabul, 
866 

Grant Duff, Sir Mountstuaji;, 
letter to him from Lord Lytton 
on frontier raids, 188 
Gray, Captain, 81, 88 
Griffin,^ Mr. Lepel (now Sir), 
, appointed to dijE^omatio and 
' administrative supermtendonce 
at Kabul, 408; minute from 
Lord Lytton, 404-408; further 
instructiouB of policy from the 
Viceroy, 408; Abdul Rahman 
suggested to him as possible 
Amir of Kabul, 412 ; com- 
mmucates to Abdul Lord 
Lytton’s views, 418 ; and those 
of Lord Ripon, 487 ; negotiates 
with Abdul porsonalLy the 
terms of Amirship, 438; bis 
sketch of Abdul, 439 
Gundamuk, Treaty of, 324, 870- 
878, 882, 398, 408, 406, 416, 419, 
449, 450 


Haines, Sir Frederick, com- 
monder-in-chief in India, 51 
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Hamilton, Lieutenant (attach^ to 
Sir Loms Cavagnaui), 339; 
maBSacred at Kabul, 354 
Hamilton, Lord George, receives 
letter from Lord Lytton on the 
famine, 192 

T-Tammiek, Captain, member of 
Sir N. Chamber lam's mission, 
263 

Tlortmgtou, Marq^uess of (present 
Duke of Devonshire), becomes 
Secretary of State for India, 
419 ; his pohoy towards Abdul 
Bahman, 437 

Herat, 2S3, 254, 255, 257, 881, 
388, 39G, 405, 451 
llindu-Kush, the, India’s natural 
boundai^, 261, 253, 260, 378, 
385,387 

Hobhouae, Sir Arthur, member of 
Council, his views on Afghani- 
stan, 64 

Holkar, at the Delhi Assemblage, 
120 ; on Bntish administration, 
123 

Hope, Sir T. 0., 480 
llumo, Mr. A. 0 , O.B., 467 
Hydovabail, famine in, 189 


Injuxan Civil Service, legislation 
ooncoming natives in, 624 et aqq. 
Indi^ Famine Commission, ap- 
pointment of, 236; results of 
its labours, 237-239 
Indian Vernacular Tress Act, the, 
506 et siiq. 

TnstrnctionB lumished by the 
Home Government to Lord 
Lytton on his assumption of 
the Viceroyalty, 68-93 
Iskoman Pass, the, 186, 187 
Ismail Pasha, Khedive of Fgypt, 
ill financial difficulties, 40, 41 


flA<! 0 »ABAD, Treaty of, 102 
James, Major (Commissioner of 
TeHliawnr), on frontier admin- 
istration, 172 

Jamrud, British mission at. 270, 

274 

JoUfllabad, 330, 406 
Jonkins, Lieut-Colonel F. H. 
(Quide Corps), with Sir Neville 


Chamberlain’s mission, 263, 
274, 275, 278, 279, 280, 288; in 
action at Charasiab, 414 
J enkins, Mr. W., interpreter 
between Taknb and Oavagnari, 
821; secretory to Sir Louis 
Oavagnari, 339, 348 ; massacred 
at Kabul, 354 
Jeypore, MeJiaraja of, 117 
Jodhpore, Maharaja of, at the 
Delhi Assemblage, 129 
JowakiB, the, expedition against, 
General Keyes in command, 
179, 180; subjugation of, 181; 
conditions of peace, 182 
Jnbbulpore, failure of transporii 
at, in the Madras famine, 209 
Jung Bahadur, Sir, prime miois- 
ter of Neponl, 79; his pro- 
posal to visit Bher Ali as our 
representative, 80 


Kapbistan, constitution of, 185 

KoLBar-i-Hnid, the titlo assumed 
by Her Majesty as Queen- 
Empress, 110 

Kakar Pathaiis, the, Major Sande- 
man’s negotiations with, 287 

Kandahar, events relating to, 
286, 330, 881, 382, 883, 404. 
405, 406, 441, 442, 443, 444- 
458 

Kashmir, Maharaja of, at the 
Delhi Assemblage, 120 ; desires 
to present the Queen-Empress 
with an Imperial crown, 125 ; 
negotiates with Lord Lytton 
conoeming Chitral and Yassin, 
164 ; and for a British political 
agent at Gilgit, 185 , .liis con- 
vention with the Indian Go- 
vernment, 186 

Kaufmann, General, intngues with 
Sher All, 9-12, 15, 16, 36, 37 ; 
annazes Ehokand, 17; pro- 
poses direct communicatiou 
with the Indian Government, 
35; his views on British and 
Biussian aims in Central Asia, 
36-37 ; Lord Lytton’s com- 
ments thereon, 39 ; his envoys 
at Kabul, 77, 78, 247, 248; 
declines to give Busaian aid to 
Sher Ali on his fall, 306; re- 
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quests YflJnib to commiiuioate 
with hizn, S40, his treatment 
of Abdul Eahmau, 410, 411 
Kazi Syiid Ahmed, member of 
Sir N. Chamberlain’s mission, 
26S 

Kelly, Dr. (of the suite of Sir 
Louis Gavamari), 339 ; inas- 
sacied at E^ul, 354 
Kennedy, General, peisonol assis- 
tant to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, 212, 213, 210 ; ably super- 
intends famme rehef in Ma£:as, 
222, 225, 226 

Keyes, General, subdues the 
JowakiB, 180 

Khanan Khan, Beasaldor Mai or, 
bearer of Lord Lytton’s first 
letter to Sher Ali, 58 
Khelat, Khan of, quarrels with 
his Sirdars, 95; stoppage of 
his subsidy, 06; submits to 
British mediation, 97, 98 , 

meets Lord Lytton at Jacoba- 
bad, and signs a treaty accept- 
able to bis {Sirdars, 102; with 
Ills Smlars at tlie Dolhi 
Assemblage, 123 ; declares him- 
self a feu^tory of the Queen- 
Empress, 124 

Khiva, Hussion conquost of, 11, 
16 

Khokand, annesation of, by 
Bussia, 17 

Khost, General Boberts routs the 
tribes at, 301 

Khyber tribes, h'iendliness of^ to 
the KeviUe-Ghambsilain mis- 
sion, 273, 274 , 287,288,314 
Kobistan, the chiefs of, 413 
Kumm Valley, the, 257, 256, 260, 
287, 292, 296, 380 
Kushdil ICian (escort to Major 
Cavagnari on his mission), 842 
Kutohi, 407, 408 


LAWEK^’ 0 K,Lord, Viceroy of India, 
on the dangers of ^e Hussion 
advance in Central Asia, 8 ; on 
English support of Sber All, 
18 ; views on Indian policy, 25, 
26 ; Lord Lytton’s obituary 
notice of him, 26 note ; and the 
‘ masterly inactivity policy,’ 


248; Sher Ali’s opinion of his 
power, 335 ; on the exclusion of 
BussioninfiuencB from Afghan- 
istan, 448 ; on the difdoultios of 
Afghan rule, 455 

Lesseps, M. Qe, his scheme of 
oommunioation between Indiii 
and Bussian Central Asia, 43 ^ 

Lomalnn, General, action of, in 
the Khanates, 17^ 

Lyall, Sir Alfred, his summary of 
British pohey m India, 5 ; urges 
imuiediate action against Sher 
Ah, 291 ; quoted, on tribal nsiiig 
round Kabul, 389; coimuuiii- 
cates British policy regarding 
Abdul Bahman to Mr. Ghriftiii. 
415-417 , hiB account of thi^ 
disaster at Mmwmid, 440-442 

Lytton, Lady, accompanies !ier 
husband to India, 40 ; at SjznLu 
49, 115 , at the Delhi Assoin- 
blage, 115 

Lytton, Earl of (Edward Bobert 
Bulwer-Lyttou), acoopts tliii 
Indian Viceroyolty, 2 ; a sniu- 
mo^ of events in India pj‘u- 
ceding that acceptance, 5-2<l; 
his preparations for his aT)j[)ojnt- 
ment, 25 ; writes on obitu:iry 
notice of Lord Lawrence, 26 
note, Sir James Btophon’s wiku 
counsel to him, 27 , on Afghan- 
istan, 29; c'oncurq with 
DisraeFs and Lord SaUsbury’s 
views on A^han alfuu's, 31 ; 
receives Government instruc- 
tions on his policy, 31-33 ; in- 
terview with Count ShouvjJow 
on Bussian policy, 33-39 ; com- 
municates with Lord Salisbury 
on the matter, 39 ; loaves Eng- 
land for India with his family, 
40 , impressions of Cairo, 42 ; in- 
terview with M. de Lesseps, 43 ; 
on the 43 ; moots th<.‘ 

Prince of Wales and Sir Bartle 
Frere, 44 , reaches Calcutta, 40 ; 
speech to the Council, 40 ; 
Lord Northbrook’s firicndlin(*^s 
to him, 50 ; sets liimself to tlie 
improvement of British rela- 
tions wdth AiJ^hanistan, 51 ; 
proposes a mission to Kabul, 
52; wiites to Sher AH on tJio 
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Lytton, Earl ^A—ijumUnnetJ) 
subject, the Auiir’s reply 
ileclining a miBsion, S6 , sends 
a second letter to the Amir on 
the Bubiect, G1 ; dissentient | 
members of the Council pro- 
pose a ' waiting policy,' 64 ; his 
minute controvertmg their 
155-76 ; comments on the 
intercourse between General 
Kaiihnann and the Amir, 79; 
Itiiher All's reply to his second 
letter, til) ; conference with 
jiative agent at Simla, 82- 
ti6; hiB memorandum to the 
Amir, H6, 87 , remarks on 
his own memorandum, 87 ; 
instructions from the Home 
Governniont on his departure 
from England, 88-83 ; ^ his 
memorandum on our relations 
wiUi ICielat, 94 ; successful 
treaty negotiations with the 
Khan of Khelat, 99-103 ; sum- 
mary of the results of that treaty, 
104,' on the passion of the 
native aiistooracy for rank, 
titles, and genealogies, 108 ; 
urges the utilisation of this 
passion, 109; mea- 

sures in oonnootion with the 
Delhi Assemblage, 111 ; mea- 
sures actually adopted, 111 ; 
j)rnoliiims Her Majesty as 
ICaisar-i-Hind or Queen-Em- 
))rosH, 11 8 ; writes to Her 
Majesty from Delhi descrihmg 
liis reception by the native 
dnofs and giving details of the 
eoroiiiomes, 116-131 ; criticism 
on Sindiah’a speech, 128 ; 
HucureB a conference at Pesha- 
wur witli Bher jOi, 184 ; views, 
in lettBrs to Sir Lewis Pelly, 
on past British relationB with 
Afghanistan, and schemes for 
a settlodunderstandingbetwe^ 
tho two Powers, 136-164 ; his 
Minuto on the close of the 
Peshiiwur Conference, 155-169; 
selects Captain Cavagnori for 
tho political management of 
tho Poshawur frontier, ^ 160 ; 
(liscnsBUB with Cavagnaii the 
policy of winning over the 


Lytton, Eaii o^—{tiontmncd\ 
tribes mtervenmg between 
Kabul and the N-\V. frontier, 
165 ; his mmute on fronuer re- 
arganisation and administra- 
tion, 167-179 ; authorises a 
punitive expedition against the 
Jowakis, 179 ; differences with 
the frontier anthorities on the 
Xdan of campaign, 180; sue- 
oessful issue of his own 
views, 181 ; conditions of peace 
to the Jowakls, 182; on the 
repression of frontier raids, 183 ; 
arranges with the Maharaja of 
Kashmir for the estahhshment 
of a political agent at Gilgit, 
185 ; on the importance of 
securing the control of the Mirs 
of Kafristan, 185-lBB ; dealing 
with the famine of 1877, 191, 
et sqq. ; alarmed at the method 
of fkmme relief in Madras, 193 ; 
he appomts Sir B. Temple as 
Commissioner, 193 ; increasing 
distrust with Madras famine re- 
lief, 196; description of relief 
labour throughout Madras, 198 ; 
on the relief of famme in 
Mysore, 199 ; on a famine dic- 
tatorship, 201; reGognises the 
difidculty of intervention with 
the Madras Government, 202 : 
suggests ths Duke of Bucking- 
ham as famine dictator, 203; 
his general prmciples for the 
management of famine affairs, 
204 ; journey to Madras, 207 ; 
on the failure of transport at 
Jubbulpore, 209 ; interview with 
the Duke of Buckingham at 
BeUary, 210; details of his agree- 
ment with the Duke, 212 ; letter 
to Lori Salisbury on the evUs 
of the Madras Government's 
dealings with the famine, 214 ; 
testifieB to the popularity of the 
DukeofBuo]ringham,216; con- 
versation with an ofdcer on a 
T piiftf camp, 216 ; decides to 
take the Famine Department 
mto his own hands, 219; 

opixdonofOotaoamTmd,220; at 

Bangalore, 221 ; appomts Major 
Soott-Monoreifr Chief Engineer, 
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Lytton, Earl oi—{c<mtimt,ed) , 
221; nominates Mr. Charles ; 
Elliott Famine Commissioner , 
of Mysore, 222; returns to | 
Simla, 222; his Minute on Mr. 
Elliott’s Mysore Famine Report, 
223 ; on the famine operations in 
Madras and Mysore, 220, 226 ; 
legislation favoured •by him to 
provide for future famine ex- 
penses, 227 ; his speech on 
famine legislation, 226-236 ; 
appoints a Famine Commission, 
286; letter to Lord Bahshury 
on his rehnqiushiug the Secre- 
tarysbip of State for India, 240 : 
letter &om Lord Salisbury in 
reply, 242 ; his policy m prepara- 
tion for an attack by Russia in 
Centred Asia, 243 ; hia opinion of 
Sher All, 244 ; letter to Viscount 
Cronhrook on the Afghanistan 
problem and Russian advance, 
^0 ; proposes a scientific firon- 
tier, 200; suggests the Hindii- 
Kush as the natural boundary 
of India, 251; on the frontier 
firomQuettah to Ghitrol, 253 ; on 
an outer and inner frontier line, 
204; his general frontier policy, 
200 ; would send a British Mis- 
sion to Kabul, 206 ; his terms 
to Sher Ah, 207 ; tliinks condi- 
tions favourable for coercing 
the Amir, 258; proposes Sir 
Neville Chamberlam as Envoy 
to .^haaistan, 209 ; summary 
of his frontier pohey, 260, his 
proposed mission sanctioned by 
theHome Government, 261 ; his 
Mmute on the Russian Mission, 
262 ; account of the discussions 
at Kabul relative to the recep- 
tion of a British Mission, 267 ; 
reiterates his insistence on the 
despatch of a mission, 270; 
letter of condolence to Sher Ali 
on the death of Abdullah Jan, 
272 ; authorises the advance of 
Sir Neville Chamberlain to Jam- 
rnd, 247 ; his defence of the mis- 
sion after its check, 281; dwells 
on the Amir’s open host^ty, 
284; the political and militairy 
measures favoured by binfi 


Lytton, Earl of— (cfl?iiiitifcc7) 
return, 285 ; dealings with tho 
Khybor tribes, 2SS; urged to 
immediate action against tho 
Aimr, 291 ; ultimatimi to Shor 
Ali, 292 , orders military 
operations to bo begun, 290; 
proclamation to tho Afghaii- 
istona, 296 , his acenunt of tlie 
subsequent successful can ipaign, 
296-303 ; the Amir’s reply to 
his ultimatum, 303; rocJivoK 
news of tho flight of fiber Ali, 
300 ; comments on tho ilruian 
issued by the Amir to Im 
subjects, 308; exposes tho du- 
plicity of Russia and of fiber 
308; his objections to the 
independence of Afghanistau, 
311; formulates conditions of 
re-establishment of ruliitions 
with that State, 312; terms 
of peace offered to Yakub 
Khan, 314; disoUBHos with 
Major Cavagnari langungn to 
be held with Yakub if Mint 
to Kabul, 316; liis torins of 
treaty with Yidcub, 317; 
Cavagnari sends hiiu IlIh im- 
pressions of Yakub and Afghans 
generally, 322; congratulaU'S 
Yolcub on the Treaty of Ounda- 
mnk, 324; despatoJi on that 
Treaty, 326-380; congratulateil 
by Lords Salisbury and 
Beacousfiold on the siiccoss of 
his Afglian policy, 330, 8iH; 
approval by the fiecrotary of 
State, 332; his own view <»f 
the Treaty, 333 ; dospatoh cm 
Oavagnari’s mission to Kabul, 
336-339 ; letter from Cavagnari 
describing his reception at 
Kabul, 342-344; letters fi^oin 
Cavagnari disclosing the difii- 
^ties met with m dealing with 
Yakub and the intrigue anti 
^strust of an A%hoaii Court, 
34^851 ; advises monetary aid 
i Amir’s account 

of the massacre of Cavagnari 
and his mission forwarded to 
mm, 850; comments on Wall 
Mahomed’s assertion of Yakub’s 
treachery, 857; orders British 
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Lytton, Earl oi-~{oonivnuedl) Lytton, Eail of — {conthtued) 

advance on Kabul, 858 ; letter drawaJ, 408 ; treats with Abdul 

to Lord Bsaconsfidd on future Babman, 412, 413, 414, 415, 

Bntish policy towards AfjSfhon- 418; resigns Yiceroysliip on 

istan, 359 ; on the death of Mr. Gladstone’s accession to 

Gavagnori, 860, receives fiill power, 419; letter to Lord 

support fi:om the Home Govern- Granbrook on quittmg office, 

ment and Her Majesty, 360; 420; and to Sir James Stephen 

letter to Sir James Stephen on I on their prospective meetmg, 
events in Afghanistan after ! 421; suggestions of conduct 

flight of Yakub to British comp, till arrival of his successor, 

861-366 ; regards the proposed 422, 423 ; his thanks to Lord 

abdication of Yakub as ad- | Beaconsfield for his recom- 
vantageouB, 367 ; his proclama- mendation to an Earldom, 424 ; 

tion issued by Gener^ Boberts his last Mmute of Afghan policy 

at Kabul after its occupation, to be submitted to Lord &pon, 

36B, mstructions famished by 428-434; departure flrom India, 

him to General Boberts on the 434; his speech m the House 

punishment of leaders in Kabul of Lords on the evaicnation of 

massacre and conduct during Kandahar, 444-458; four chief 

occupation of Kabul, 372-376 ; heads of his financial policy, 

letter to Lord Granbrook re- 461, his tribute to Sir Jolm 

viewing past and sketching Strachey, 463; note to Mr. A. 

future pohcy towards Afghan- 0, Hume on s^t and its duties, 
iston, 876-880; averse irom 466; his Budget speech of 1878- 

transferring the capital horn 79 on the salt duties, 471-475 , 

Kabul to Kandohar, 380 , on on the cotton duties, 478-488 ; 

the proposition of estahhehing deals with provincial contraots 

an independent Western 485-488; and with *extra- 

Afghamstan, 362; proposed ordinary public works,’ 488- 

fiiture pohcy with frontier 493 ; establishes a fanune 

tribes, 385; programme for insuranoe fund, 494-497, his 

future of Afghamstan, 386; responsibility for the error in 

urges construction of frontier war estimates, 498-501; takes 

raUways, 387; foresees tribal action agomst the seditious 

risings on the departure of native press, 504 ; his Mmute 

Yakm), 389, 398 ; on the em- on the subject, 505 ; introduces 

ployment of native army in a Vernacular Press Bill, 506- 

frontier service, 894 ; deprecates 509; speech in the Legislative 

bigbattahons, 894; on the need Council on its introduction, 

of native politioal agents, 395, 509-518; result of the measure, 

proclaims Yakub’s abdication 518-520 ; estabhshes the bureau 

irrevocable, 396 ; believes of a press commissioner, 520 ; 

Yakub to be concerned in the engaged in secuiing to the 

Kabul massacre, 897; argues natives of India higher ap- 

against Yakub’s restoration, pomtments in the Civil Service 

308-400 ; selects Sher All Khan 524 et sqq. 

as governor of Kandahar, 400, 

401 ; appoints Mr. Lepel Griflin 

admmistrator at Kabul, 403 , Macdonald, Colonel, murder of 
on pohcy m Northern Afghan- 140 

istan, 403; on subsidismg a McNeil, Sir John, suggests the 
ruler at Kabul, 405, on the transference of the capital of 

withdrawal of our forces from A^hanistan from Kabul to 

Kabul, 406, 407 ; terms of with- Kandahar, 360 


N N 
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McbopherBon, General, on the 
moroh to Kahnl, 86B; joins 
General Roberts, 365, 366; at 
the Ghardeh Valloy fi^ipht, 391 
Madras, Bishop of, at the Delhi 
Assemblage, 118 

Madras Presidency, famine in, 
114, 189; relief works, 190, 
191 ; Sir Richard Temple sent 
thore as Commissioner, 193 ; 
rehef wages in, 196 ; nature of 
relief labour in, 198 ; abundant 
rainfall in, 220 ; General Ken- 
nedy superintending famine 
reHef, 222, 225, 226; salt 
production and duties m, 464, 
469, 471, 472, 474 
Mahomed Afzul IClian (Shor AH's 
haJf-brother), 409 
Mnhomod Alam Khan (undo of 
Musa Khan), 214 

Mahomed Jou (Afghan gonoral), 
390 

]\Taliomod Yakub, 83 
Maimona, 253, 254 
Maiwand, dofoat of the British at, 
440 

MoHot, Sir Louis, 43 ; letter to 
him from Lord Lytton oiifumino 
relief, 192 

Massy, General, ordered to occuxiy 
iho Shntargardan, 358; before 
Kabul, 364, 365, 366 
Masters, Mr. (Golloctor, Madras), 
211 

Mayo GoUogo, the, 130 
Mayo, Lord, dosires an RngUsli 
roproseniati>o at Kabul, 18 ; 
guarantees to Shor All that no 
Rosident should ho placed in 
his towns, 21 ; his nogotiatlons 
with Sher Ali, 141, 144, 148 ; 
cited, 407, 485, 486, 4B8 ; on the 
Indian Civil Servioo, 520 
Morowclhor, Sir William (Ooui- 
missioner of Bindlx), his policy 
in Kholat, 95, 06 

Morv, Rnssiau advance on, 10, 34, 
35, 254 

Motcalfc, Sir Gharlos, 519 
Mir Akhor, the, Sher All's com- 
mandor, at All hhisjid, 267, 209, 
273, 279; 205 

Mirza Muhammad IfaHsan Khan, 
Russian natlvo agent, 307 


Moolah Shah Mahomod (Y okub’s 
Minister of Foreign AOairs), 
343, 347 

Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire, tho, institution 
of, 112 

Mmr, Sir WiHiam, Financial 
Minister on the Indian Council, 
49 ; views on Algliauistan, 64 ; 
Financo Minister to Indian 
Government, 462 ; on the salt 
tax, 473, 474; disapproves of 
roprossivo legislation for tho 
vernacular press, 518 
Muuro, Coloiiol, 97, 102 
Musa Khan (son of Yakub and 
heir apimreni), 360 note, 306 
Mnshk-i-Al}un, Mnlla, of Ghnziii, 
76 ; advises Sher All to rofuso 
the British mission to Kabul, 
77 ; proaches war against the 
British at l^abul, 389 
Mnstaufi, the, Afghan Minister, 
eounsols Slier Ali to ro eoivo a 
1 iritis] i mission, 265, 267, 208; 
cited, 321, 322, 334, 343, 347; 
arrostod by lloboris at Kabul, 
307 ; roloasod, 389 
Mutiny of 1857, iiresH restrictions 
at tho time of, 502 
Mysore, famine in, 180; relief 
works, 190, 200, 222, 22(S 


Nai'imu of Magdala, Lord, on 
Afghanistan, 51 

Native Indian aristocracy, 108 ot 

sipp 

Nek Mahomed (Yakub’s undo), 
bisHubtlccoiifopcnee with Yakub 
Khan in the Ib-iiish camp, 303; 
opx'iosos tJio Jiritish in battlo at 
Cniiirasial), 3(i4 

Nisbot, Mr. W. (GoinniiHsionor), 
208 

Norman, Sir flenry, mombor of 
Uoiiucil, Ills views on Afghan- 
istan, 04; letter from fjord 
Lytton to him on tim Kholat 
treaty, 162 

NorLlibrouk, liord, rnsigns tho 
Viooroyalty of India, 2, 23; 
approached by Slior Ali on tlio 
subject of liritish proteetion, 
13 ; opposes the pelioy of fore- 
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ing a British agent on Afghan- 
istan, 20, 23, fjl ; receives Lord 
I^ton in Calentta, 49 ; friendly 
intorooursB \vith Lord Lytton, 
30 ; doclinoB to suspend Maoor 
Sandeman’s mission to Khelat, 
98 ; negotiates unth Sher .'Vli, 
148, 149 ; appoints Maior 

Biddulph to explore Kofiriston 
passes, 180 ; on the cotton 
duties, 47rj ; deals wilih the 
seditious voriiuculai* press, 

304, 51H; logislatcs ou native 
employment in tlie Indian Civil 
Someo, 527 


Oiwi) ^Ulan Khan, o£ Tonk, on 
Sir !Nuvillo Chainburlaiifs mis- 
sion, 204 

Oldham, Mr. (district oillcor in 
Madras), his iiniiine report, 1U9 
Ootacaiiinnd, 220 
OrloiT, General, and the Treaty of 
Unkiar -Skoh'SHi, 71 
Orontea, the, Lord Lytton on 
board, 41, 48 

Ondh, annexation of, to North- 
W(»flt l'roviiic<‘H, 12i> 

OvtiH, tiio, as a boundary lino, 0, 
258, 254, 250, 201 


Talavkiuai famiuo relief camp, 
210 

rolmcrston, Lord, his viows of 
1 British policy towanls Afghan- 
istan, OH ; oil lliiHMian policy, 70 
Tarry, Sir Erskino, diwHoiitN iroiu 
rojirttsKivo vernacular press 
legislation, 5 IK 

Fatttahi, Maharaja (iMiis inshdla- 
tion by l^ord Lytton, 130 
Toiwar Khottd, OoiuTal ItobertH’s 
victory at, 20t) 801 
Tolly, Sir Lr i^’is, 40, 58, 04,81 ; at 
the L*cflliawur couibreiico, 184, 
185; Lord Lytton's letter to, 
on Hhor Ali, J8<;y ot sipp; his 
conduct of the Poshawur con- 
fort‘nco approved by Ijord 
L^ytton, 158 

Torsia, YaKub Klian's opinion of, 
828; HUggesttMl n'Hsion to, of 
Herat and Heistan, 881, 888 
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Feshawur conference, the, 134 et 

sqa- 

Peshm, British cantonment re- 
commended at, 882 
Phayre, Colonel, political superin- 
tendent at Khelat, 95 
Pollock, Sir Bichard, Ooimnis- 
sioner of Peshauair, letters to 
Sher Ali, dictated by Lord 
Lytton. 53, 71, 75 
Primrose, General, at the invost- 
ment of Wall Sher Ali Khan, 401 
Prisoners released on the day of 
the pruoluiaation of the new 
title of the Gneen-Empress, 113 
Probyn, General, Lord Lytton’s 
unprossioiiK of him, 48 
Productive Public Works, India, 
492 

ihmiab, the, 167, 168, 169 ; rock 
salt in, 464; duty on salt m, 
464, 474 

Punjab b’rontier Porco, 169 
Xhirtab King, Maharaja of Joilhpur, 
on Sir Novillo ChamberJain's 
mission, 264 


Qukkn, Ifox MnjoHty the, her as- 
sumption of tho title of Empress 
of India, 52, 54, 1(J6, 107 ; letter 
from Lord Lytton on Idle 
Treaty with tho Khan ol* 
Khelat, ^ 100, 101; title of 
Kaisar-i-lliuit cliOHen for her, 
110; jjord Lytton's letters to 
her doHcribing the Dollu Assom- 
bla^^e and her }>roolainatiou as 
Kaisar-MIind, 118, 115, et sqr]. ; 
native opinion thereon, 182; 
ljurd Lytton t(» her on Gio 
Indian famine, 224, 22.'); hur 
lottor to Jjord Lytton after tlic 
Kabul miiHsacro, 860 
Quottah, lot, 104, 105, 104, 25H, 
286, 287, 830, 40*1; Jh'iliMh 
garrison at, 157 ; military viUtio 
of, 252 ; iirontior from, to Chitral, 
258 


JU.n*U'rANA, salt production iu, 
464, 466, 467, 469 
Jiand, Mr., murder of, at Poona, 
522 
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Bawalpmdi, railway from, to the 
Pciwar l^otal, B42 

Kawliuson, Sir H., on Kandaliar, 
381 

Bazgonoft", G-eneral, Eussian 
Envoy at Kabul, 306 

Eipon, Marquis, becomes Viceroy 
of India, 419; receives charge 
of Government from Lord 
Lytton at Simla, 434 ; reverseB 
Lord Lytton's Afghan pohcy, 
444 et sqq. ; conies out biu 
predecessor’s scheme of salt 
and cotton duties, 484 

Boberts, General, occupies the 
Kurum Valley, 298; defeats 
the Afghans at the Peiwar 
Khotal, 299-801 ; routs the 
tribes of Khost, 301 ; receives 
news of the massacre of the 
Bntlah Mission, 834. 356 ; 
starts for Kabul, 358 ; at Kushi 
with YsJmb, 861; issues a 
proclamation to the Afghans, 
361; defeats the Afghans at 
Ghaiasiab, 363, 364 ; confronts 
them outside l^bul, 364 ; tahes 
possession of Kabul, 366 ; 
Yakub announces to him his 
resignation of the Amirship, 
366 ; arrests notables at Kabul, 
367 , proclamation at Kabul 
after Yakub’s resignation, 868; 
statement made to him by 
Y'akub concerning bis father, 
369 ; terms of a treaty between 
Shei Ali and Bussia placed in 
his hands, 370; his report on 
Sher All’s military preparations 
at Kabul, 371 ; instruotions 
received by him on his investi- 
gation of the causes of the 
Kabul massacre, 372-376 ; 
attacked by tribes in Ghardeh 
Valley, 890, 391; withdraws to 
Sherpur, 391 ; repulses A%han 
assault, 392; prodauns am- 
nesty, 398; declares Yakub’s 
ab^^cation irrevocable, 396 ; 
Mr> Lepel Gnffin deputed to 
assist bun, 403 ; marches from 
Kabul to the relief of Kandahar 
after the battle of Madwand, 
441 ; defeats Ayub Khan, 
442 


Boss, General, m command of a 
! force to reheve Kandahar, 414 
I Boyal Titles Bill, the, 107 
Eukh, railway from, to Sibi, 387 
> Bussell, Lord Arthur, 27 
I Bussia, estabhshes her relations 
I with Afghanistan, 9 , in spite 

I of her assuionces that that 

I State IS be 3 'ond her sphere of 

I action, 11 ; her envoys at 

! Kabul, 13; advance on Merv, 

! 16 , and reduction of the 

I Khanates, 17 , propositions 

thiongh Count Shouvalow to 
the British Government, 33, 
40, her policy and practice in 
Central Asia, 70 ; mtiiguing at 
Kabul, 78, 79 , war with Tur- 
key, and English action, 240; 

I mission to Sher Ali, 240 ; 

I iurther violation of pledges to 

Great Bntaiu concerning Af- 
ghanistan, 243 ; her diplo- 
macy pitted against that of 
Great Britain, 246; advance 
toward the Indian frontier, 

' 250 ; preference by Sher Ali of 

I a Bussian to on English mission, 

I 262 ; refuses aid to Sher Ali on 

I his fall, 306; disclosure of a 

I treaty with Sher All, 870, 372 ; 

I Abdul Bahmons account of his 

; residence at Tashkend under 

Eussian protection, 410 ; 
Abdul’s gratitude to, 414, her 
’ iniiuenoe m A:^hamstan pre- 

\ judicial to British interests, 

I 448 , her A%han boundary 

i marked out, 459 

1 

I SAiF-tTD-DZK Khan (AJEghaoi 
I general), proposes to Yakub to 

save Cavagnan, 857, 358 
St. John, Major, 58; member of 
Sir K. Ghamberlam’s mission, 
263 , beheves the 'Wall Sher Ali 
Khan competent to govern 
Kandaliar, 882, 883; (Colonel, 
and Eesident at Kandahar), 

; announces to the Wali his ap- 

! pomtment as ruler of Kandahar, 

I 401, 402; suggests Abdul Khan 

as Amir of Kabul, 412 
• SaJar Jung, Sir, 129 
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BaJisbury, Lord, Secretary for 
India, 4, 16 ; urges Lord North- 
brook to establish a British 
agency at Herat, 20, 22, 23 ; his 
instructions to Lord Lytlon on 
A:^hanistan, 31-83, 88-98 ; 

receives letter irom Lord 
Lytton, on the native ansto- 
oraey of India, 109, authorises 
Lord Lytton to guard the 
North-TVast frontier without i 
Afghan aid, 186 ; becomes 3\Iiu- I 
ister for Poreign AHairs, 240; | 
congratulates Loid Lytton on , 
the success of his Indian policy, , 
330 ; pohcy with regard to the 
seditious vernacular prdss, 504 
Salt duties, 463, et s^q. I 

Sandeman, Hajoi, his policy m i 
Ehelat, 95 , in the Murree hills, I 
96 ; second mission to Ehelat, | 
97, 98 ; appointed British repre- 
sentative at Khelat, 103 ; letter , 
of congratulation from Lord ; 
Lytton, 103 ; his deohngs with i 
the frontier tribes, 287 , recom- 
mends the abandonment of | 
Kandahar, 380; servioes ac- ; 
knowledgedbyDoyernment,832 ) 
Scott- Moncreifr, Mao or 1 

Colin), B.E,, appointed Chief | 
Engineer m famine relief m ' 
Madras, 221, 222, 224 
Seditious native press in India, i 
502, et sqq. { 

Seistan, 381, 388 

the, description of, 43 ■ 

Shal^Bsi Mahomed Ynsuf Ehan * 
(brother of Kushdil Khan), 342 
Sher Ali, Amir of Afp^hanistan, 
Bussian intrigues with, 9-12 ; 
feolure of his efforts to obtam 
assurance of British support 
against Bussia, 18, 14, 15; ’ 
welcomes Bussian Envoys, 16 ; | 
presBurs put upon him to i 
receive an English embassy, | 
22 , deaJings with Bussian 
agents, 37, 89 ; Sir B. Pollock’s 
first letter to, 58 ; holds a Dur- 
bar, 55 ; his reply to the letter, 
56, 57 note ; reasons for zefhsing 
an Enghsh mission, 58-60 ; 
second letter to him from Sir B. 
Pollock, 61 ; consults the MuUa 


of Grhuzni, 76 proposes that 
the native British agent at 
Kabul should go to India as 
the exponent of his views, 80 ; 
his mmd revealed to Lord 
Lytton by that agent, 81-83 ; 
in negotiation with the British, 
131, 134; his grievances, 135, 
136 ; Lord Lytton’s allegations 
agamst him, 140, 155, 156 ; Ids 
obhgations under the treaty of 
1657, 142; marked hostility to 
the British during the Pe^awur 
Conference, 155; objects to a 
British garrison at Quettah, 157 ; 
receives a mission from the 
Sultan of Turkey m 1877, 162 ; 
open to Bussian overtures, 164 ; 
covets Kafristau, 185 ; his cha- 
racter as conceived by Lord 
Lytton, 244, 245 ; reception of 
a Bussian Mission at Kabul, 
248, 262; death of his son 
Abdullah Jan, 2G4; notified that 
a British Mission imder Sir 
Neville Ghambeilain will W'ait 
upon him, 265 ; courLselled by 
his ministers to receive it, 
267, 268 ; bis obstructive tactics 
to the reception of the mission, 
271 ; his cbshke of the English 
revealed, 264; reply to Lord 
Lytton and view of the British 
G-ovemment, 290; receives an 
ultimatum from the British, 
292 ; his hostile proclamations 
to Mussulmans in our service, 
297 ; crushing defeat of his 
forces, 302; his reply to the 
Viceroy’s ultimatum, 303 ; 
flight into Bussian territory, 
805; releases his son Yakub, 
305 ; his firman to his subjects, 
307 ; death, 810 ; magnitude of 
his military preparations at 
Kabul, 371 
Bherpur cantonment, its construc- 
tion, 371; retreat of General 
Boberts to, 390; Afghan at- 
tempt to capture, 892; stores 
at, 395 

Bhouvalow, Count, Bussian 
ambassador in London, 33 ; 
his negotiations with Lord 
I Lytton, 38-39 
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Shutargardan, the, S85, 4.09 
Sindh, 167 

Sindli Frontier Force, 169, 170 
Sindiah, Maharaja, at the Delhi 
Assemhlage, 120; his blessing 
on the Queen-Finpress, 128 
‘ Som PraMsh ’ (Bengah journal), 
503; prosecuted for seditious 
articles, 521 

Star of India, order of the, 112 
Stephen, Sir ^ James Fitziamea, 
his exposition of the Indian 
adinmistratiTe system, 27 ; 
finendship unth Lord Lytton, 
27, 28 ; Lord Lytton’ s letters to 
him on events in Kabul after 
flight of Yakub, 361 -366 , and 
on resigning Viceroyship, 421 
Stewart, General, occupies Kan- 
dahar, 302 ; advocates its 
abandonment, 330 ; re-occupies 
Kandahar after the Kabul mas- 
saore, 356 ; tiireatens Ghuzm, 
362 , beheves the Wall Sher Ali 
Khan competent to govern 
Kandahar, 882, 383; ports for 
Kabul, 401, 409, 418 ; his 
victories at Charasiab, 414 ; at 
Kabul in supreme command, 
414; Lord Lytton’s letter to 
him on the true policy m deal- 
ing with Abdul Bahmau, 418 ; 
fbUowed by his last Minute on 
same subject, 428, 429-434; 
presides at a durbar, recognising 
Abdul Bahman as Amir, 438 ; 
withdraws fi:om Kabul, 442 ^ 
StoletofE^ General, on a mission 
to Sher Ah, 247, 261, 305, 306, 
307, 808, 324 

Straohey, General Biehard, on 
Indian flnance, 486 
Straohey, Sir John, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-west 
Ibrovinoes, 48, 49, 117 ; illness, 
207; hiB scheme for providing | 
future famine expenses, 227; ' 
issues a work on India, 227 ; 
his opinion of Lord Lytton’s 
famine legislation, 228 ; be- 
comes Fmanoial Member of 
Council, 462, 463 ; on the salt 
duties, 463-470, 475 ; on the 
cotton duties, 477, 478, 482, 
483, 484 ; on proviuoial contracts, 


485, 487 , on ‘ extraordinary 
I jpublic works,’ 489, 491 ; and on 
I famine insurance, 493, 494, 
I 495 ; bis share m the error m 
the Indian war estimates, 498- 
501 

Stuai't Bayley, Mi\, Lord Lytton's 
impression of, 208 
Suez Canal, British purchase of 
shares in, 41 

Swat Canal outrage, the, 188 
Synd Noor Mahomed Shah (Sher 
Ah’s minister), on Afghan 
policy, 56, 81, 85, 184, 185; 
death of, 154 


Tanjore, PiincesB of, at the Dellii 
Assemblage, 125 

Tashkend, 10, 12 , Abdul Bahman 
at, 410 

Temple, Sir Bichard, controlling 
expenditme on the famine m 
Madras, 126, 198, 194, 195, 198 ; 
engaged in railway construc- 
tion, 387 

Thiers, M., on the Enghsh pur- 
chase of Suez Canal dbares, 41 

Thompson, Mr. Bivers, president 
of committee mvestigating the 
massacre of the Cavagnari Mis- 
sion, 897 

Thornton, Mr. (officiating Foreign 
Secretary), 116, 121 

Tiluk (Indian editor), Govenunent 
prosecution of, 502 

Turgot, M., his administration in 
the scarcity m France in 1770, 
235 

Turkey, Sultan of, his mission to 
Afghanistan m 1877, 162 

Turkomans, submission of, to 
Bussia, 16 

Uneiau-Skblessi, Treaty of, 71 

YzEiLiebs, Colonel G., 208 

‘ Waiting Policy,’ defimtionof a, 
by Lord Lytton, 65-70 
I Wakhar, Mir of, 135 

Wales, Prinoe of, his visit to India, 
43, 44, 108, 107 

Wall Mahomed Khan (Sher Ah’s 
brother), counsels Sher Ali to 
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receive a British Mission, 267 , 
suggested English nominee, 
313 ; reconciled with YELknh, 
385; unfriendly to him, 347; 
secret memorandum on the 
Cavagnari Mission massacr«*, 
356 ; in the British camp, 361, 
362; administers KabuL pro- 
vmee, 893 

Wall Sher Ali Khan, governor of 
Kandahar, 382, 388, 389 ; made 
hereditary ruler ofihe province, 
400, 401 ; his domestic difficul- 
ties after his appointment, 402 ; 
resigns and goes to Karachi, 443 
War estimates, error in the, 498, 
501 

Wazir Shah Mahommed, arrested 
at Kabul, 867 

Wellington, Duke of, cited, 395 
Western .^hanistan, policy of 
an independent, 382, 883 
White, Major (92nd Highlanders), 
in action at Gharasiab, 368 
Wingate, Mr. A. (Bombay Civil 
Service), 222, 224 
Wodehouae, Sir Phffip, dealing 
with the fomme in Bombay, 
125, 190, 191 

WuUee Mahomed (the Khan of 
Khelat’s minister), 96 


Yabiya Khan, Sirdar, 347, 850, 
355, 360; arrested by General 
Boberts at Kabul, 367 
Yakub Beg, 35, 37 
Yakub Khan (son of Sher Ali), 87, 
135; becomes Amir of Kabul, 
312; his letter to Cavagnari 
announcing his father's death, 
313 ; terms of peace offered to 
hun by Lord Lytton, 814; 
agrees to an Enghsh Mission 
at Kabul, 315 ; invites the 
Cavagnari Mission, but _ ob- 
jects to territorial cessions, 
316 ; terms of treaty offered to 
him by the British, 817-319 ; m 
the Enghsh camp at Ghmda- 


mnk, 321 ; his opinion of 
Persia, 823 ; signs the Treaty of 
Gundamuk, 324 ; his obliga- 
tions under that Treaty, 327, 
328; returns to Kabul^ 333; 
appomts Daod Shah com- 
mander-in-ehief, 384 ; recon- 
ciled with Wali Mahomed, 
335; suspected of poisoning 
Bulchtiar Khan, 839, 840; re- 
ception of Major Cavagnari 
at Kabul, 342-844 ; places re- 
strictions on Gavagnan’s inter- 
course with Afghan notables^ 
346, 347 ; wishes to visit 

India, 351; his impopulanty, 
351; offered peciiniary assis- 
tance by the Viceroy, 354 ; his 
account of the massacre of 
Cavagnari' s Mission, 355; an- 
other account of the same by 
him, 856 ; Wali Mahomed's 
secret memorandum on the 
massacre, 35G; refuses to pay 
the Herati regiments, 357 ; 
seeks refuge in the Briti^ 
camp, 360, 361; reasons for 
dclaymg the British advance 
on Kabul, 364; detezmmes to 
reliniiuish the Amirahip, 366, 
conduct on the arrest of Afghan 
notables by General Boberts, 
867 ; hiB resignation accepted, 
869 ; his statements regarffing 
Sher Ah, 869 ; conolusionB of 
the Committee of Inqnixy on 
his comphcity in the Kabul 
massacre, 375, 376; removed 
to Meemt, 388 ; his abdication 
declared irrevocable, 396, 397; 
reasons against his restoration, 
398, 899, 400 

Yassin, Sirdar of, at the Delhi 
Assemblage, 124, 185, 187 

Ynle, Colonel, dissents from the 
necessity for suppression of 
vemacnlar press, 518 

Zaearia Khan, arrested at Kabul, 
367 
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